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NEW YORK TIMES 
19 May 1973 


[■Archibald Cox Appointed 
Prosecutor for Water gatel 


f • By ANTHONY RIPLEY 

!• . • , Specl*l to Th» N»w York Tlnw« • 

! WASHINGfON, May 18— . 196* appointed him Solicitor 
, Elliot L n Richardson today; G<n *. rtl * « that involves 

chose Archibald Cox. Solicitor ?°' 

Ccncr.,1 i„ u,o Konn.dy .and! U "‘“ d S ““« 

::“ n f " f d ™ inis ‘ r * u «“ s , ■ “! In Bukin. hi. .nnouncoment, 
the special prosecutor in the yr. Richaroson said: 

; Watergate investigation. “Mr. Cox is prepared to as- 

• In Cambridge, Mass., where *ume the duties of special pros* 
he is a professor at the Harvard * cutor ** coon as his suitability 
Law School, Mr. Cox said he ■ P° s itionhas been re- 
fhad accepted the position. irnhM the : 

f Mr. Richardson, the Attorney sent his rfsunte forward to the 
(General-designate, said he had chairman of the Senate Com-' 
i.notified.both Congress and the mittee on the Judiciary with a 
White House after the appoint- request for an early public 
jment had been made. He said hearing." ■' 

he had not consulted the was *'de«p- 

; White House- prior to naming .vvl M r ‘ 9.°^ 

Mr Cnv 6 accepted the job and called him 

« ij , '» ,l«dmg legal authority and 

He said he would go before a lawyer of courage, independ- 
the Senate Judiciary Committee ence and integrity.” 
at 10:30 A.M. Monday with Mr. 'Maximum Assurance’ 

Cox and that the appointment There is no legal nec*«itv 
would be subject to confirms- for the appointment to b!t lZ 
; tion by the Senate. proved by the Senate. Mr. 

Under: the guidelines -for the Richardson decided to ask for 
I job that were made public yes-i ®PP rov *l provide the maxi- 
terday by Mr. Richardson. Mr.’ public^t t™S U ^nS* PJ* 
Cox will be able to choose his will - be properly, thoroughly 
own staff or use the present and effectively pursued," he 
prosecutors now handling the in a letter yesterday to 
'investigation or any mixture of Senator Adlai E. Stevenson 3d, 
.the two he chooses. He will also e T 'T oc ff; M* 00 **- 
be able- to call on the Federal Richardson spoke ^ Mr. Cox 
Bureau of Investigation or any as ”a leading authority and a 
.other' resources in .the Justice lawyer of courage, independ- 
.Department for help, Mr. Rich- ence * n<1 integrity.” 
jardson said. ’ . . He added: "Mr. Cox has had 

< Mr. Richardson' told a news ,®^. ri i, nce . in th * 

n a resolution or labor disputes and 
conference at the Pentagon,- j n handling other potentially 
where he now serves as Defense explosive and difficult -situa* 
.Secretary, that he planned fur- tions, It is his intention to 
ther modification of the guide- n * me as._soon.as possible, as 
Hines in line with rccommenda- ***? > principal* deputy, a lawyer 
tions he has received from the HWio?”"*^ . eXpe ? WC *' in 

iSe " at °- ' He told reporters that Pro* 

!. Asked about his control over fessor Cox had a "well estab- 
the investigation, he said he lished reputation for fairness” 
would have none “for all prac- and that his ties to the Demo- 

first 1 finv.tft.Hau nnrruM<ep '• ‘WnU V ^ 


tical day-to-day purposes. 

, He said he would make no 

attempt to keep in touch with 
tho special prosecutor. 


cratie party “would be reassur- 
ing.”. 

•Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
Democrat of Massachusetts, 


“He will determine 'to what 

extent he will keep me in- ij statement issued by his of- 

iKi.w&ssi A jsveHn 

“ whIch ” ESS? jSS£m ™ .s 

He said he had made the tiv ^ y -' - - - 


T know how much President 


^ * verbal un- Kennedy valued Professor Cox’s 
i el *P hon ® distinguished service as Solid* 
p l“ ned tor and the high re- 


see how he interprets the 
guidelines.” 

Their reaction* reflected the 
general picture among Demo- 
crats on the Judidary oommit- 
tee. 

Ope committee staff man 
said everyone would be able 
to rely on Mr. Cox’s “good 
faith end gentlemanly conduct.” 

“Cox will be one of the guar- 
antors of any understanding we 
reach with Richardson oh the 
investigation, but first we have 
to reach that understanding,” 
he said, 

At the Justice Department, 
the assistant United States at- 
torneys handling the case de- 
clined to comment on the ap- 
pointment 

Henry E. Petersen, Assistant'. 
Attorney General in charge of/ 
the Criminal Division, was out?, 
of town and unavailable for: 
comment * 

‘ However, he told friends' he? 
feels very badly about the idea ! 
of an outside prosecutor. He 1 ' 
has said it reflected badly on- 
the Department of Justice and; 
himself personally. Mr. Petersen!; 
has been in charge of the Wa-'. 
tergate investigation. ,y 

f : Ultimate Authority / t; 

1 Mr, Richardson has main-' 
talned throughout the hearings 
on: his confirmation as Attorney 
General, and in letters and talks 
with friends, that ultimate au- 
thority should remain within 
the Department' of Justice in. 
the Watergate investigation. 

: • To remove the job completely 
from Justice would only delay, 
matters, calling for new legisla- 
tion and the total organization 
of an outside agency, he has 
said. 

: “This period of uncertainty 
and delay would disrupt the 
Federal investigative effort and 
seriously impede the prompt 
prosecution of those believed 
guilty of a Federal crime,” he 
wrote yesterday to a long-time 
friend. 

Under the present laws, Mr. 
Richardson said today, he is 
charged with the appointment 
of the special prosecutor, the 
provision of backup services 
and desired personnel, the ulti- 
mate power to remove the spe- 
cial prosecutor and the legal 
authority to delegate powers to 
him to pursue criminal investi- 
gations. 

The only light moment in the 
news conference came .when a 
reporter asked if Mr. Cox were 
'related to Edward Finch Cox, 
Ithe President’s son-in-law. 

(' The room broke out.: with 


to add it as part of the formal 
guidelines. 

Mr. Cox, 51 years old, prac- 
ticed Jaw only three years Jn 
Boston before joining the of- 
fice of the Solicitor General. 
He then became associate so- 
licitor at the Department of 
Labor before joining Harvard 
School as a lectGttW 
1945. President Kennedy in 


laughter and Mr. Richardson 
said, “I didn’t ask him, come 
to think of it” ... 

To ‘Restore Confidence’ 

By ROBERT REINHOLD 
' CAMBRIDGE, Mass., May 18 
— Archibald . Cox declared to- 
iday that he considered that his 
main task as special Watergate 
prosecutor was to "restore con- 
fidence in the honor, integrity, 
and decency of government.” 

At a news conference at 
'Harvard University, Mr. Cox 
stated emphatically that he ex- 
ipected to have complete inde-. 
ipendence in the inquiry. 

I “I hav not the slightest doubt 
I will be independent,” he said. 

He said he had been con- 
sulted at length', beginning 
Wednesday, by Mr. Richardson, 
in the preparation of the guide- 
lines issued yesterday. ,‘T. am 
satisfied the guidelines, as last 
presented by Secretary Rich*, 
ardson, will allow for ample in- 
dependence,” he said. 

Smiling broadly and dressed 
in his usual conservative gray 
suit and bow tie, the crew-cut 
former Solicitor eGneral an- 
swered questions readily but 
firmly avoided touching on the 
substance of the Watergate 
scandal. . • •' ■. 

'Clearly Challenge’ 

Asked why he had accepted 
the post when' others had 
spumed it, Professor Cox said 
it was "clearly a challenge,;’ 
adding that .he also felt a re- 
sponsibility to strengthen the 
system. , ' ■ - 1 

"You do what you can do," 
he said. 

■ He rejected firmly any sug- 
gestion that he had accepted 
as a favor to Mr. Richardson, 
whom he taught at the Harvard 
Law School many years ago. 

"I have accepted the post, 
if the Senate approves, not 
without an awed sense of re- 
sponsibility," he said. “The 
itasks are of enormous import- 
ance and enormous difficulty 
and enormous magnitude.” 

He was asked if the "full au- 
thority” specified in the guide- 
lines gave -.him "final” word 
on the inquiry. Mr. Cox fingered 
a copy of the guidelines clipped 
from this morning’s New York 
Times and said, "I don’t see 
:any difference between full and 
i final.” 

Mr. Cox said he was a regis- 
vote foe President Nixon last 
year. . 

If acoepted by the Senate, he 
will take a leave of absence 
from. Harvard. •' 


gard in which he was held by * 

all his colleagues at the Jus- 
tice Department." 

The assistant Democratic h; 

leader in the Senate, Robert C. 

Byrd of West Virginia, said: 

“My initial reaction is favor- -.v; 

able, but I want to see what is , 

^^<R«tea»e.h20M «) M i7 : CDA-RDP77-00432R0001 001 70001 -8 
Cox — and I certainly want toT ’r: 
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NEW YORK TIMES 
22 May 1973 


By MARJORIE HUNTER 

> Special to The New York Time* 

WASHINGTON, May 23— 
i Key officials of the Central In- 
| telligcnce Agency say that Pres- 
I idemt Nixon apparently made 
’ no effort to inquire directly if 
the Watergate break-in in- 
volved covert C.I.A. operations. 

Lieut. Gen. Vernon A. Wal- 
ters, deputy director of the 
agency at the time of the 
break-in, told a Senate sub- 
committee today that the Presi- 
. dent had not asked him if the 
'■ agency was involved in the 
Watergate. 

Richard Helms, director of 
the agency at the time of the 
t Watergate break-in last June 17 
. also told a Senate committee 
earlier this week that he had 
no conversation with Mr. 

, Nixon during that period. 

; President Nixon, in his state- 
ment issued yesterday, said 
that within a few days after 
the break-in, “I was advised 
that there was a possibility of 
C.I.A. involvement in some 
way.” 

Adviser Not Identified 
. The President’s statement 
then continued: 

“It did seem to me possible 
:that, becau'se of the involve- 
ment of former C. I. A. per- 
sonnel, and because of some 
'of their apparent associations, 
the investigation could lead 
to the uncovering of covqrt 
C.I.A. operations totally un- 
related to the Watergate break- 
in." 

In his statement, the Presi- 
dent did not say who had "ad- 
vised” him of the possibility of 
C.I.A. involvement. 

General Walters’s comments 
on not having been asked by 
the President about the 
agency's involvement came in 
answer to a question posed 
during his appearance today 
bqfore a Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee headed by Sena- 
tor John L. McClellan, Demo- 
i crat of Arkansas. 

• 'The general told us that 
,thc President did not talk to 

him about possible C.I.A. in- 
volvement," the Senator said 
later. "He did tell us, however, 
that the President had called 
him about another matter shor. 
ly after his return from 
Moscow, but it had nothing 
to do with Watergate.” 

; Mr. Nixon visited Moscow in 
May of last year several weeks 
before the Watergate break-in. 
' ,, Earlier Testimony Recalled 
, General Walters, in a num- 
.-ber a of o tlier appearances bc- 
fore Congressional committees 
rin the last two weeks, detailed 
t alleged efforts by three top 
; White • House aides — H. R. 
/Haidcman, John D. Ehrlichman 
and John W. Dean 3d — to 
. involve the C.I.A. in covering 

• up tltc Watergate affair. 

Both the general and Mr. 

■ Helms said that the White 
, House overtures had been re- 
jected. 

; General Walters was named 
deputy C.I.A. director by Mr. 


Long-Time Professional Spy 


Richard McGarrah Helms 


By -DAVID' E. ROSENBAUM 

. Speciil to TS f New York Tim tj ! 

WASHINGTON, May 21— 
When Richard McGarrah 
Helms presented his creden- 
tials as Ambassador to Iran 
,to the Shah last month, the 


.highly regarded in Congress. 
[And it was significant that 
rtoday, at the conclusion of 
'his testimony before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations, Com- 
mittee about the agency’s 
•involvement in the Water- 
gate scandal, he was warmly 


. . . . ov,u nucti, tie wdb warmly 

official press in neighboring praised by several of the 
;and not particularly friendly' 'Senators. 


' Iraq described Mr. Helms as 
an "ugly American.” To an 
[Outsider — one who had seen 
Mr. Helms’s biog- 
r Man raphy but did not 
tn t kn ° w him per- 
>’■ ‘ the sonally— that ap- 

News pellation might 

have seemed apt. 
He was a professional spy 
for most of his adult life and 
‘the Director of Central In- 
telligence in the United States 
’for the last seven years be- 
fore he became an ambassa- 
dor. 

In fact, he was a high offi- 
cial in the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency in 1953 when 
the agency engineered the 
overtlirow of the Communist- 
oriented regime then in 
power in Iran and the return 
of the Shah to the throne. 

But to those who know 
Mr. Helms, the description of 
him by the press in Iraq 
could not have been further 
;from the truth. 

: Physically, the 60-year-old 
envoy is slim and dark-com- 
plexioned, with graying hair 
that is just beginning to re- 
cede. He keeps himself in. 
outstanding condition, and,'' 
if it were not for a slightly 
jutting lower lip, he would, 
be strikingly handsome) 

Personally, he is friendly, .' 
gregarious and sensitive to 
the feelings of others. Wo- 
men, young and old, find him 
a charming dinner partner 
and a smooth dancer. "He’s 
interesting — and interested 

in what you’re saying,” says' 
ja woman who sees him often 
at social occasions. “He’s : 
.well-read and doesn’t try to 
''substitute flirting for conver- 
sation." 

i Professionally, he worked, 
.diligently to improve the' 
public image ' of the C.I.A.,' 
worried about allegations 
that the agency was over-" 
'stepping the boundaries of' 
morality and managed . to 
maintain a reputation N as a 
speaker of facts, while avoid- 
ing the political fights that 
often emerged around them.’ 

Throughout his long career, 
at the C.I.A., Mr. Helms was 


Nixon late last spring. He had 
nerved as official interpreter on 
foreign trips made by Mr. 
Nixon as Vice President in the 
nineteen fifties. 

According to the general’s 
earlier testimony, efforts of the 
three White House aides to in- 
volve the C.I.A. in the Water- 
gate cover-up had centered on 
him. not on his superior, Mr. 
Helms. 

He told of being called to 
the White House, along with^ 


’ ' Stuart Symington, the Mis- 
souri Democrat who has en- 
countered Mr. Helms dozens 
of times across the witness, 
table at Senate hearings and 
has been with him countless 
other times at private meet- 
ings, dinner parties and fam- 
ily outings, told Mr. Helms 
today that he had “great 
faith" in the Ambassador’s 
ability and integrity. 

'• , Richard Helms (he prefers 
not to use his middle name 
or initial) was bom to a fam- 
ily of means in St. Davids, 
Pa., on March 30, 1913. His 
■father was an Alcoa execu- 
tive and his maternal grand- 
father, Gates McGarrah, was 
: a leading international bank- : 
,er. He was reared in South 
Orange, N. J., and, spent two 
high school years in Switzer- 
land, where he learned 
French and German fluently, 
a fact that was- to be a 
guiding factor in his career. 

At Williams College, from 
which he graduated in 1935, 
Mr. Helms was clearly the 
outstanding member of his 
class — a member of Phi Beta 
Kappa, class president, editor 
■of the newspaper and year- 
-book and president of the 
senior honor society. He was 
Voted by his classmates the 
member of the class most 
likely to succeed, the one 
.who was most respected, 
the one who had done most 
for • tire college, the best 
politician, the second most 
versatile and the third most 
popular. 

A man who was at Wil- 
liams with Mn'Helms recalls 
.that "ho had a warm smile, 
and a manner that was some- 
how princely without a trace 
of intellectual or social super- 
ciliousness." 

■ From Williams, Mr. Helms 
■went to Europe as a reporter 
for United Press ,and won a 
brief glimpse of reporter’s 
glory when he had an exclu- 
sive interview with Hiller., 
But his personal and finan- 
cial situation — he wanted to 
get married and believed he 
had to earn more money to 
raise a family — brought him 
back to the United States. In 
1937, he became national ad- 
vertising manager for The. ■ 
Indianapolis Times. |< 


Mr. Helms, six days after the 7 ^ ? ersu ^ e , him 

- ■ to halt an F.B.I. investigation 


[Watergate break-in and told by 
Mr. Haidcman and Mr. Ehrlich- 
man that the "Watergate inci- 
dent was causing trouble and 
was being exploited by the op- 
position." 

i General Walters testified 
.that he had been told that "it 
had been decided at the White 
House" that he go to L. Patrick 
Gray 3d, then acting director 
of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
Itigation, to try to persuade him 


. World War II ended Mr. 
t Helms’s newspaper career, 
f Having joined the Naval Rc- 

■ serve, he was assigned, prin- 

■ cipally ..because of his lin--' 
: guistic talents, to the Office' 

of Strategic Services. Ho 
• stayed in intelligence after 
i. the war, with the Joint Stra- 
tegic Services of the War De- 
partment, which gave way in 
1946 to the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency. 

From 1946 to 1966, he' 
served as Deputy and Assist- 
ant Director of Central Intel- 
ligence, and in 1966 he be- 
came the first career official 
to head the C.I.A. 

Mr. Helms’s first marriage,’ 
to the former Julia Shields of 
Indianapolis, ended in divorce 
in 1968 after a long separa- 
tion. His son by that mar- 
riage, Dennis, is a lawyer. 

Mr. Helms is now married 
. to the former Cynthia Mc- 
Kelvic, an English-born red- 
head with, four grown 
. children from a previous 
marriage. Both Mr. Helms 
, and his wife are fond ,of ten- 
nis, playing regularly when 
they are in Washington. In 
the evenings, they often read 
out loud to each other, get- 
ting special amusement from 
spy stories, according to Mrs. 
Helms. 

There • are many rumors, 
none of them confirmed as 
accurate, about the reasons 
for jvir. Helms’s departure as 
Director of Central Intel- 
ligence at the beginning of 
this year. 

Some Reasons Given ' 

I , One is that Mr. Helms had 
always insisted oft others re- 
tiring from the agency at age 
60 and that it’ was thus in- 
cumbent upon him to do so. 
Another is that Henry A. 
Kissinger, President Nixon’s 
national .security adviser, 
was dissatisfied with • Mr, 
Helms’s direction of intel- 
ligence operations, a rumor 
that Mr. Kissinger has' 
vigorously and publicly 
denied. 

In the last week, another 
oped with disclosures that 
Mr. Helms refused to co- 
operate with H. R. Haidcman 
and other White House offi- 
cials in various domestic op- 
erations. 

When the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee asked Mr. 
Helms today if that was why 
he was removed from the 
C.I.A. and sent to Iran, he 
responded, “I do not know.” 

| of Nixon campaign funds 
i "laundered" through a Mexico 
City bank. 

A "memorandum of conver- 
sation" written, by General 
Walters following that meeting 
— and disclosed earlier this 
week by Congressional sources 
— said that at one point Mr. 
Haidcman had turned to the 
general and said. "It is the 
President’s wish that you go 
to see Mr. Gray." 

While not denying that he 
wrote that memorandum to 
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himself shortly after that meet- 
ing on June 23, General Walters 
indicated in testimony to sev- 
eral Congressional committees 
this week that he was not sure 
Mr. Haldeman made anysuch' 
'statement invoking the Presi- 
jdent’s name. ’ 

I Mr. Helms, questioned earlier 
this week by the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee; said 
(that he did not recall hearing 
the President’s name mentioned 
during that White House meet- 
ing. 

However, Mr. Helms said 
that it did “strike me as odd” 
that Mr. Haldeman had passed 
over him by requesting his 
deputy, General Walters, to 
confer with Mr. Gray about 
halting the F.B.I. inquiry. 

' Mr. Helms further testified 
that he said at that meeting 
that he did not believe any 
C.I.A. interests would be jeop- 
ardized by continuation of the 
F.B.I. investigation. 

Mr. Helms was relieved as 
director of the C.I.A. last No- 
vember and named Ambassador 
;to Iran. i 

General Walters, in earlier 
[testimony, also told of being 
tasked by Mr. Dean to provide 
la "cover” for the Watergate 
defendants by placing them on 
■the payroll and paying their 
[bail. He said that he had 
jrcjected that, too. 

, Meanwhile, James R. Schle- 
singer, now director of the 
'C.I.A., said today that President 
;Nixon had never talked to him 
iabout any effort to involve 
the agency in the Watergate 
case. 

, Mr. Schlcsinger, who was 
.nominated recently by Mr. 
.Nixon to be Secretary of De- 
fense. also denied today that 
he had ever been asked to 
testify falsely that James W. 
McCord Jr., a defendant in the 
Watergate break-in case, had 
been returned to the C.I.A. 
payroll to conduct the burglary. 


NEW YORK TIMES 
27 May 1973 

Senator Says C.I.A. Budget 

-Is Under Billion for Year 

* . — 

» LAMOURE, N. D„ May 26 
(AP) — A member of the Senate 
watchdog committee for the na- 
tion's spy agencies said last 
flight that the budget for the 
Central Intelligence Agency was 
Ifcss than $l-billion a year. 

•» Senator Milton R. Young, Re- 
publican of North Dakota, said 
Ott an interview that the over- 
all annual budget for the three 
Cap American intelligence agen- 
cies — the C.I.A., the Defense In- 
telligence. Agency and, the Na- 
fioal Security Agency — was 
about S3-bilIion and that the 
C.I.A. received the "smallest 
Sortion of that figure." 

*■* The $3-bi!lion figure is about 
half the estimate used by some 
critics of the Defense Depart- 
ment and its related agencies. 
They estimated as recently as a 
month ago that ‘the three big 
spy agencies consume $ 6 -billion 
a year. 


BALTIMORE SUN 
23 May 1973 


When the Chief of Staff Speaks . . 


We, have not yet got to the core of the mess 
collectively called Watergate; and with so much 
more obviously to come it may be too soon to try 
to identify the core, the very center. Even so, we 
are getting closer. Consider in particular a response 
offered to a question from a senator by Richard 
. M. Helms, former director of the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency, whose efforts to preserve the in- 
tegrity of the CIA have on the evidence sd far 
' been exemplary. 

“Sir," said Mr. Helms, “when the President’s 
chief of staff speaks to you— you assume he is 
speaking with authority." 

This is an assumption that has obviously been 
made by person after person in the Watergate and 
.related matters; and given Mr. Nixon’s method of 
managing the White House it cannot be called any- 
thing but a fair and reasonable assumption. As all 
White House and most other organizational struc- 
tures must be in some degree, Mr. .Nixon’s is a « 
chain of command. The difficulty may well be that' 

WASHINGTON POST 
27 May 1973 

The Gallup Poll ^ 


in this case the military analogy has been carried 
to a point of rigidity— as has often happened with 
actual military organizations— where the form it- 
self almost takes over,- and nobody is actually, 
knowiedgehbiy in charge. This, we grant, could 
be kinder to Mr. Nixon than later disclosures 
may show. 

Or- to put it another way,> as Vice President 
Agnew does, the executive under Mr. Nixon has 
been a “mountain peak structure, simply from the 
standpoint that it inserts too many people and too 
many staffs in between the’ decision-maker and tne 
information from. people who are assembling it.” 
It comes to much the same tiling, with Mr. Ag- 
new’s analogy perhaps more apt since he speaks 
from his own experience as governor of a state; 
and may in part explain some of what has hap- 
pened. None of this, however, will serve to answer 
in the present instance the question of fundamental 
fault and ultimate responsibility.. 


atergate Is Felt Abroad 


Approved 


By George Gallup 

PARIS — The Watergate 
affair, which has dominated 
the news in America, has 
been given front-page cover- 
age almost daily in the 
other nations of the world. 

The word "Watergate” has 
become not only a house- 
hold word In the United 
States, it has entered the 
language of other nations as 
far distant as Finland and 
Australia and Uruguay. 

Reaction of these people, 
as reported by the directors ' 
of 24 Gallup-affiliated sur- 
vey organizations in confer- 
ence in France, falls into 
'two broad categories. The 
first is the belief that 
Watergate will severely re- 
duce President Nixon’s ef- 
fectiveness in foreign policy 
matters and put a new 
1 strain on political and eco- 
nomic relations between the 
United States and other na- 
tions. 

In the second category, re- 
spect for the climate of' 
open inquiry in the United 
States which permits the 
press to probe extensively in 
the higher councils of gov- 
ernment with impunity is 
cited. 

Typical of the comments 
falling into the first cate- 
gory is the statement of the 
director of a survey Insti- 
tute in a major European 
country. Commenting on the 
views of his countrymen, he 
said: “Before Nixon can be 
persuasive in asking Europe; 
to make concessions to his 
Few Redasase i29&1 ItiBiQu : < 


have to put his own house in 
order.” 

These public opinion ex- 
perts regularly survey their 
respective countries on atti- 
tudes toward the Nixon ad- 
ministration. 

Each public opinion ex- 
pert reports broad dally cov- 
erage of the Watergate af- 
fair in his nation, even 
crowding out national news. 
Editorial positions range 
from the view Watergate is 
'part of a widespread system 
of governmental espionage 
and intrigue to the view the 
Watergate activities are a 
natural consequence of the 
American political system. 

While the Watergate af- 
fair is creating an uneasy 
feeling among citizens 
abroad concerning the im- 
pact on U.S. foreign policy, 
there is little evidence of a 
rise in anti-Americanism. 

By and large, there ap- 
pears to be little gloating 
among the informed citi- 
zenry of the nations re- 
ported on. In fact, people in 
some countries, according to 
the reports, have come to 
expect scandals in govern- 
ment and are not particu- 
larly exercised by the situa- 
tion in the United States. 

According to these re- 
ports, there is even a feeling 
of sympathy for the Ameri- 
can people who must add 
still a new problem to the 
many others which they 
have faced during the last 


ports that President Nixon’s 
prestige— at a high point nf- . 
ter the Vietnam peace set- 
tlement in January — has suf- 
fered, whether or not he is 
seen as directly Involved in 
the Watergate affair. In the 
case of people in some na- 
tions, Watergate hns con- 
firmed the feeling that Pres- 
ident Nixon cannot be 
trusted. 

Others, however, feel that 
President Nixon is the vie- ' 
\tim of circumstances and 
that Watergate is the kind-, 
of situation that can develop ; 
when a nation has a free- 
wheeling political system 
\ which places few restric- 
tions on candidates seeking 
office, including the amount . 
of money which can be ' 
spent on campaigns. 

Criticism among informed . 
citizenry abroad centers not 
so much on the actual bug- 
ging incident, which is 
viewed as foolish and naive, 
but on what is believed to 
be attempts to cover up the 
situation. 

Reports of public opinion 
Watergate were presented 
at the Gallup International , 
Conference by public opin- 
ion exjferts representing 
Australia, Austria, Canada, 
Brazil, Denmark/ Finland! 
France, Great Britain, • 
Greece, India, Italy, Israel, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Nor* 
way, the Philippines, Portu- ' 
gal, Puerto Rico, Spain, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Tai- 
wan West Germany and i 
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By Trudi McC. Osborne 

ti The author, a former Associated Press 
writer, is' currently a Washington-based 
freelancer. 

A T THE CLOSE of Orson Welles’ 
landmark movie "Citizen Kane,” a 
single word gives insight into the un- 
• fathomable character of the dying pro- 
tagonist as he breathes the name of 
the. sled he owned in boyhood: 
"Rosebud.” 

Nine more words are needed to illu- 
rrtinate the drives of an equally inscru- 
table man, Richard McGarrah Helms, 
U.S. ambassador to Iran and until re- 
cently head of the Central Intelligence 
’Agency and “hoard chairman” of the 
United States’ entire intelligence com- 
munity. His “Rosebud” once emerged 
Jn his light response to the question of 
.. what made him tick: “I want to live in 
the house on the hill." 

"Of course Dick Helms is ambi- 
tious," says John Maury, his former 
deputy for congressional affairs. “You 
.wouldn’t get to the top of this heap 
without ambition." 

"Dick ambitious? Totally!," affirms ' 
his first'wife, Julia Shields Helms. 

Now, there is nothing wrong with 
•ambition: Without it the world would 
be leaderless. Its significance here is 
that it is the only adhesive that binds 
together the apparent conflicts in the 
nature and career of one of the coun- 
try's most contradictory, most charm- 
ing, at one time most valuable and still 
least known public men — and, unlike 
his counterpart in British intelligence, 
Helms as head of U.S. intelligence was 
( a public man. Indeed, just last week he 
was in the public eye again, testifying 
before a Senate subcommittee on appar- 
ent White House efforts to involve the 
CIA in domestic political espionage. 

Despite all of his public appearances, 
though, it has sometimes seemed that 
his personality and his detailed personal 
history have been the CIA’s most close- 
ly held secret. Helms kept a pro- 
file so low — a phrase he often uses — as 
;to be nearly submerged, pretending 
• that he did not grant interviews, al- 
though he did to journalists of para- 
. mount reputation. From the time he 
became head of the CIA until April of 
1071, when he broke cover by address- 
ing the American Society of Newspa- 
per Editors, he had not made a single 
speech open to journalistic coverage. 
:He has called publicity “intoxicating,” 
-JV.:d told the congressional committee 
, that unanimously approved his nomi- 
■ nation as chief of the "silent service” 
;that he thought silence should begin' 
'with him. That was in 1966. and by 
then ambition had carried Dick Helms 
a long way. 

Down, Back ami Up 

A T AGE 24, its yeast had led him 
to take an otherwise incomprehen- 


Richard McGarrah Helms 


sible step downward and backward, j 
and away from excitement in his al- ; 
ready enviable journalistic career. As 
with all his ventures, the decision . 
seemed to be paying off handsomely 
.when World War II came along. That' 
was the watershed in his life and the. 
point at which the contradictions in 
his nature became visible. To under- 
stand them, it is necessary to look at 
the youth who was graduated from ] 
•Williams College, in the Little Ivy 
League, in 1935. 

, Not only was he Phi Beta Kappa, 
president of his class, president of the , 

• senior honor society, editor of the ! 
newspaper and editor of the yearbook, 1 
but he was voted the third most bril- 
liant man in his class, third most popu- 
lar, second most versatile, the one who 
had done most for the college and best 
’exemplified its traditions, the best pol- 
itician, the most respected and most 
likely to succeed. His stated goal: to 
run his own newspaper. 

As U. S. intelligence chief, Dick 
Helms ran what is said to be the'most 
expensive newspaper with the smallest 
circulation in the world, the Presi- 
dent s daily top-secret intelligence re- 
port. It is the intelligence community’s 
“quintessential end product, the final 
distillation” of the expenditure of $6.2 
billion, the annual total intelligence 
budget, according to Wisconsin’s Sena- 
tor William Proxmire. 

This form of journalism was not, 
however, what the outgoing young 
Helms had in mind when he left Wil- 
liamstown, so plainly destined for a 
life of prominence and visibility. That 
same year— by paying his own way to . 
Europe and with some entree provided 
by W. W. Hawkins, an executive of the 
Scripps-IIoward newspaper chain and 
the affiliated United Press— Dick 
Helms landed a job with the UP in 
London, then went on to Berlin. 

There, the foreign press corps and 
members of the Western diplomatic es- 
tablishments made a congenial group. 

If they had not been congenial by in- 
clination they would have become so 
by necessity. 

"We didn’t exactly have free social 
circulation," one of them recalled re- 
cently. “You have to remember that 
Hitler, in his June 30, 1934, proclama- 
tion, had declared that any Germans 
consorting with foreign correspond- 
ents and embassy personnel could be 
presumed to be doing it for ‘treason- 
able reasons.’ ’’ 

In 1936 Berlin, Helms — fluent in 
French and German— began making his 
mark. He interviewed, among others, 
ice-skating star Sonja Hcnie and Adolf 
Hitler. He worked and partied and en- 
joyed the excitement of time and place; 
and suddenly, in the fall of 1937, he' 
tossed it all aside to go back to Degres- 
sion-ridden America, to Indianapolis He A 
had no ties there, and he went to the 


most menial of advertising jobs on the old 
Scripps-Howard paper, The Indianapolis 
' Times — now defunct — in a dingy office 
on Maryland Street. “He was selling 
chicken advertising ... a few lines of 
classified . . . small stuff . . 

The Unknown Midwest 

|ICK HELMS HAD been no 
stranger to Europe, where he first 
had chosen to work, but he was a 
stranger to the American Middle West. 
Born in Pennsylvania in 1913 and edu- 
cated at Carteret Academy in Orange, 

N.J., he had moved to Europe in his 
teens when his father — an engineer 
and Alcoa executive who retired early 
— got an assignment on the Continent. 
Dick attended the posh Le Roscy 
School (alma mater of the Shah of 
Persia) in Rolle/Gslaad, Switzerland, 
and the Realgymnasium of Freiburg/ 
Breisgau in Germany, came back to 
America for college and, after gradua- 
tion, returned to Europe. 

If Helms’ downward step puzzled his 
Indianapolis Times colleagues, it 
caused no stir that can now be recalled 
among his colleagues in Berlin. One, 
fond of the popular young Helms, had 
failed even to find the step extreme 
until questioned about it 33 years 
later: “Why, I suppose he wanted to 
leai n advertising, the whole newspaper 
business." Extreme or not, in Indianap- 
olis Dick Helms once again began fash- 
ioning his usual pattern of success: He 
joined the Literary Club and, on the 
basis of his interview with Hitler, he 
lectured ladies’ clubs. Despite his capi- 
talizing on it then, in recent years 
Helms’ recollection of the circum- 
stances of that interview became nota- 
bly deficient. In the very spare fact 
sheet that the CIA releases on his ca- 
reer, the exploit is referred to with 
pride: “Mr. Helms interviewed Hitler 
and his story 'Hitler and Mars Inc ’ 
was published in The Indianapolis 
Times.” 

Although Helms never claimed that 
it was an exclusive interview, the im- 
pression persisted and persists that it 
was. Reporters who asked about it, af- 
ter he became CIA chief, met with eva- 
sion. Two correspondents in Berlin 
with Helms, when asked about it re- 
cently, expressed astonishment that 
anything so rare as an interview with 
Hitler could have escaped their atten- 
tion. The fact that Hitler occasionally 
granted interviews to such distin- 
guished journalists as Dorothy Thomp- 
son and Anne O’Hare McCormick was 
news in itself every time it happened. 
Actually, Helms’ dispatch was the re- 
sult of a group interview given to for- 
eign correspondents covering the an- 
nual Nazi Party conclave at Nurem- 
burg. 

By 1939 Dick Helms was national ad- 
vertising manager of The Indianapolis 
Times. In 1939 he married Julia Bretz- 
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man Shields, the divorced wife of an In-’ 
diana millionaire with two children of 
her own. } 

The First Helmses 
|T IS IMPOSSIBLE to contemplate ' 
JL Richard Helms without contemplat-' 
ing his first wife, Julia: Their mar- 
riage lasted nearly 30 years, and they 
have a son, Dennis, now married and 
an attorney for the city of Now York. 
Julia Helms is a highly talented and 
intelligent woman of exquisite taste 
who in her own estimation is “very in- 
tense and rather demanding.” Realis- 
tic, good-looking still, at once tender 
jmd tough, rich, confident, without any 
jphony side and better avoided as an 
antagonist, she has conducted art 
classes for aphasic youngsters at Child- 
ren’s Hospital in Washington, and she 
sculpts (and exhibits) with distinction, 
infusing stone with rare humor. 

She met Dick Helms on the day of 
her divorce from Frank Shields, the 
Barbasol king. As Shields’ wife she 
had presided over an estate (now a 
country club) in Martinsville, Indiana, 
where she raised and showed horses, 
traveled to Churchill Downs and Eu- 
rope. She says she was a “showpiece”; 
for her husband in that life, not even 
being permitted to see much of her 
children. 

When her lawyer, an old friend, told 
,hcr as they left the divorce court that 
there was a young man in indianapolis 
he wanted her to meet, she replied,- 
“Oh, no! Not out the frying pan and 
into the fire.” Nevertheless, she met 
Helms at dinner that night. 

She later said, “I thought Dick had 
;the most potential of any person I had 
ever met.” They married the following 
year. Both of the Helmses were Eu- 
rope-oriented, Julia being second-genera- 
tion American. Her father, a natural- 
ized German sometimes referred to as 
the "Bachrach of Indianapolis,” was a 
successful society photographer. Dick 
Helms was third-generation American. 
This may account for the fact that the 
“Bold Easterners” — a group of ama-. 
tour spies, disproportionately freighted 
with old Grotonians in the World War 
II espionage agency, the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services— never quite accepted 
him as one of their own, although his 
immediate background was little dif- 
ferent from theirs. Those of the group 
who stayed in clandestine work came, 
however, to consider him a good 
bridge between themselves and the rel- 
atively plebeian “Prudent Profession- 
als,” as Stewart ,Alsop has called them. 

: Helms’ maternal grandfather was 
Gates McGarrah, a banker and impor- 
tant financial' figure in New York who 
served from 1030 to 1933 in Basel, Switz- 
erland, as president of the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements, a precursor of 
the World Bank. Helms’ paternal 
grandparents were German Lutheran 
immigrants. One of Dick’s brothers, Row- 
land, was a grain merchant in Geneva, 
Switzerland; another, Gates, an execu- 
tive of a New York printing firm; and 
a sister, Mrs. Clinton Van Hawn, mar- 
ried a physician in Cooperstown, New 
York. Richard was thA-ekL&st.&hjlit.ni i 
what appears to have Hfeen a happy 


family. 

Of the family finances while his fa* 

! ther was alive, there are varying 
> reports: One is that Herman Helms 
made a fortune in the stock market of 
the 1920s; another that he lost it there; 
still another is that there was McGar- 
rah money. A woman who knew the 
family in Europe described the Helmses 
as “comfortable,” but said: "Money? 
Well, they certainly weren’t plastered 
with it.” Of their youth in /America 
Gates Helms says, “It was all that 
South Orange implies; conventional 
upper-middle class, well educated, well 
traveled, interested in good schools 
and sports, and with a social life cen-' 
tering around the country club.” To 
this day, country-club life is essential 
to Richard Helms. 

Helms’ Second Family 

T HREE MONTHS after Helms’ di- 
vorce from Julia became final in 
September 1968, and a year and a half 
after they parted, Helms married for 
the second time — and for the second 
time he married a divorcee with chil- 
dren of her own: Cynthia Ratcliff Mc- 
Kelvie. ' The McKelvies and Helmses 
had been cordial friends, seeing a lot 
of each other. Dr. Allan McKelvie is 
an orthopedic surgeon. Red-haired, 
British-born Cynthia McKelvie Helms,! 
50, is good-looking but, as an acquaint- 
ance says, “no glamor girl.” . 

In Washington, Richard and Cynthia 
Helms lived in a two-bedroom apart- 
ment in a high-rise buiding and, said 
Mrs. Helms while her husband still di- 
1 rected the CIA, they invariably re- 
turned to it, if they had Veen out, by 
11:15, as Helms was apt to receive 
phone calls at any time (f night and 
’ “He’s got to be in a fit st y e to make a 
decision; it’s always a cr sis.” 

Into Clandestine Wii k 

W ITH THE APPRO/./ H of World 
War II, the Indian, polis episode 
in Helms’ life ended as .bruptly as it 
began. He was commissi ned lieutenant 
(jg) in the Navy in July 1942 and, 30 
hours after his and Julia’s son was born, 
left for naval training at harvard. Julia 
followed, but says that the next six 
years she hardly saw him* In the winter 
of 1942 he served in >jw York and 
helped to publicize the !» ivy Relief So-, 
ciety, hobnobbing with the important 
persons who sponsorei ( its big social 
benefits and balls. In 7 43 he was as- 
signed to the OSS and informed desk 
jobs in New York and W ashington be- 
fore going to the Eu-fpean theater: 
England, France and, ifter the war, 
Germany. Following hil initiation into 
clandestine work, Dick Helms never 
looked back. 

At war’s end, he lenained, as a 
civilian, with the CS“s successor 
organizations: the Sfr.ii :gic Services 
Unit of the War De-iarf lent and then 
the Central Intellig/nic Group. Upon 
its formation he mive<l' naturally into 
the CIA. Accordin / to Tme magazine, 
Helms’ public rec ( fd foj the next five 
years is "a total h#nk,” >ut colleagues 
say he was not p s.ed oit of the coun- 
try. He surfaced a 1952 as deputy to 
Rdtea^®i2fltt1i/fl8/07 iiCI£frRDP7nS-004 
division, the “b divis on that hsn- 5 


dies undercover operations. In 1962 he 
became deputy director for plans, in 
' '1965 deputy director of the agency — 

it being generally understood that he 
would succeed Vice Admiral William 
Raborn as chief after a short period; 
and in 1966 Dick Helms fulfilled his 
college classmates’ expectations of him 
by reaching the top, being named di- 
rector of Central Intelligence and, con- 
comitantly, chairman of the United 
States Intelligence Board, tandem 
posts exceeded in importance by few, 
others in government. 

He had, in his own phrase and in 
one of his rare self-directed comments, 
"worked his way up through the 
ranks,” becoming the first intelligence 
professional to become intelligence < 
chief. (By profession, Allen Dulles was 
a lawyer.) To the ranks this was as. 
stimulating as the appointment of a 
career diplomat to the Court of St. 
James would be to members of the 
State Department. •> 

It was the second time that the pro- 
motion of Richard Helms had rallied 
the morale of the intelligence agency: ' 
The previous time was when he was , 
* named chief of plans following the 
downgrading the CIA received as a re- 
'• suit of the Bay of Pigs, a fiasco that 
" Helms had opposed and from which he 
had disassociated himself. 

Because ‘It’g Secret’? 

T HROUGHOUT HIS rise Helms was 
on the operations side of the CIA.' 

, There are indications that his wife Ju- 
lia had little patience with what she 1 
later called “the James Bond stuff” 
and regretted Helms’ turning away 
from journalism: “I’ll buy you a pa- 
per,” she had tossed out at one lime. 
Over the years she tried to rend the 
spy stories of which he was fond, but 
quit finally and in distaste by throwing 
into the wastebasket what Is probably 
the best of the lot, John Le Carre’s 
“The Spy Who Came in From the Cold.” 

It was reported in The New York Times 
that Heims and his present wife read 
spy stories aloud to each other. 

To those unaffected by it, the opiate 
of clandestine operations is ns inexplic- 
able. as is the opiate of mountain climb- 
ing. A sampling of remarks aimed at 
explaining the lure of spying includes: 

“It was romantic, sexy and nobody got 
hurt except the bad guys . . “It ex- 
erted a romantic pull . . .” “It was do- 
■ ing something of responsibility with 
the attendant excitement of danger and 
reward and without being held to the 
■ narrow responsibility of a puritan life 
. . .” “You arc a band of brothers.” 
Stewart Alsop has said of his clandes- 
tine opcralions in France in World 
War II that “It was great fun, in some 
ways the most fun I’ve ever had in my 
life.” Some men feci they are “an ac- 
tive arm of policy.” All feel the exhila- 
ration of playing for big stakes. 

Not all intelligence work seems so: 
Kenneth Downs, a Washington publi- 
cist and a onetime OSS officer, says: 
“Nine-tenths of the work is reading 
foreign-language papers and journals 
- in Washington. The other tenth is espi- 

j 2 R?^O.f 06 l i ?(JOEM a 8 far lcss intelli- 
gence. its a lousy job, too, because it 
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1 is based on betrayal of trust.” 

; In bis dual role as CIA chief and 
chairman of the U.S. Intelligence 
Board, under the old intelligence 
setup, Richard Helms was not just 
“Mr. Intelligence”: He wore two hats. 
As board chairman, he presided over 
six intelligence-gathering agencies that 
were independent and competing fief- 
■ doms, In addition to the CIA, which in 
principle was paramount among them, 

•they were the Defense Department’s 
•far-larger, code-cracking National Se-, 
curity Agency; the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency, which incorporates the 
.branches of military intelligence;- the 
State Dcparment’s Intelligence and 
Research organ; the Atomic Energy,. 
Commission’s intelligence unit and the. 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. A for- 1 
mer aide to President Lyndon Johnson,, 
,said, “There was enormous infighting 
"among these groups. It was a major 
operation to coordinate the fruits of 
their services— to the extent that they 
were coordinated ... A lot was at stake 
in those weekly meetings— not just esti- 
mates of the damage dome by bombing 
'•in North Vietnam . . . Helms’ job was 
to get a consensus from the meetings. 
Ho had plenty to think about, plenty to 
worry about. It was a very complicated 
job. It was a triumph for a man to be 
’ able to stay in it a while. I give full 
marks for being able to sit on top of : 
it." 

The Shop and the Chief 

W HEN WEARING the other of his - 
two hats, Helms masterminded 
the varied and complex functions of 
' the CIA, which has been said to be 
‘‘filled with young men whose fathers 
won’t trust them with the family busi- 
ness.” In fact, at the time Helms was 
chief, half of CIA’s corps of analysts 
possessed advanced degrees, 30 per 
cent of them doctorates and, according 
;to Adm. Raborn, they could “easily and 
adequately staff a university.” Speak- 
ing a hundred languages and dialects, 
they included economists, cartogra- 
phers, psychiatrists, agronomists, chcm- ' 
ists, anthropologists and foresters; their 
activities included maintaining listen- 
ing posts and operating broadcasting 
facilities, airlines, space satellites, pub- 
lishing houses, philanthropic founda- 
tions, and training 'bases for insurgent 
or counterinsurgent forces. As has 
since become evident, the CIA’s insur- 
gent activities amounted to a good deal 
more than that. It admitted recruiting, 

1 training, equipping, paying, supplying 
and advising a 30,000-man fighting 
force of “irregulars” (many from 
Thailand) — the chief offensive troops 
in the “secret war" in Laos. The admis- 
sion caused Arkansas’ Sen. William 
Fulbright to say, “The CIA has become 
another Defense Department." 

A former CIA man in clandestine 
operations says of Dick Helms: “He’s 
cautious. I’ve known him not to want 
some of these things done, but if they 
have to be done he’d rather have them 
done within the CIA . . . Like any good 
bureaucrat, he will argue against what 
he doesn’t approve up to a point, then 
he carries out his orders.” John Maury 
said, “He is less adventuresome than 


his predecessor as chief of plans. With 
Dick in charge we might not have had 
,a Bay, of Pigs, but neither would we 
have had a strategic satellite.” 

Not to Make Policy 

CREAKING FOR HIMSELF, Helms 
~~ convinced his congressional exam-'' 
iners at the time of his confirmation 
that the CIA would hot attempt to ' 

, make policy and that he, as the Presi- 
dent s principal intelligence advisor' 
would not use his role to do so. He had 
been known to say before. his rise 
‘I’m sorry, Mr. President, but that’s a 
policy matter and policy is not my 
held.” Harry Howe Ranson, professor 
of political science at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, argues the opposite point: that 
the intelligence establishments “exert 
undue influence on policy” because 
America’s high government offi- 
cials do not adequately monitor secret 
operations.” Ranson says that former 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson ad- 
vised President Truman when the CIA 
was created that "neither the Presi- 
dent, the National Security Council 
‘nor anyone else would be in a position 
to know what it was doing or to con- 
trol it.’ ” Ranson predicts that prolifer- 
ating technology will increase the in- 
fluence of intelligence organizations 
and “in some circumstances control de- 
cision-making.” 

Some of Helms’ expressed opinions 
are: “We are, after all, a part of this 
democracy and we believe in it. We 
would not want to see our work distort 
its values and its principles. We pro- 
pose to adapt intelligence to American 
society, not vice versa . . . In a free so- 
ciety there is a limit to what a clandes- 
tine service can do. It cannot substi- 
tute for the government in a Bay of 
Pigs. He told a congressional 
committee: “In our society even a clan- 
destine outfit can not stray far from 
the norms. If we get . . . the public, 
the press or the Congress against us, 
we can’t hack it.” Insofar as the 
printed record shows, during his ten- 
ure Helms was scrupulous in present- 
ing objective fact to Congress. He said 
he would only lose credibility by shad- 
ing fact one way for Senator Ful- 
• bright and another way for Mississip- 
pi’s Senator John Stennis; he re-estab- 
lished the CIA’s good congressional re- 
lations, which had deteriorated under 
Admiral Raborn. Despite that, Helms 
. was in hot water with Congress more 
than once: In 1967, when Ramparts 
magazine revealed that the CIA had 
subsidized the National Student Asso- 
ciation since 1952; in 1969, during the 
CIA’s suspected but denied involve- 
ment with the mystery killing of Viet- 
namese alleged counterspy Thai Khac 
Chuyen, for which six Green Beret Qf- 
ficers were charged with murder and 
conspiracy to murder. One of the of- 
ficers, Robert F. Marasco, later con- 
fessed to the murder. In another con- 
fession, Capt. John McCarthy Jr., of 
the Green Berets, said he had partici- 
pated in a CIA-directed operation to aid 
in the overthrow of former Cambodian 
ruler Prince Norodom Sihanouk. 

But Helms’ first exposure to con- 
gressional heat occurred only 18 days 
after he took office as chief in 1966. He «• 
signed a letter to the St. Louis Globe 0 


Democrat praising one of its editorials' 
titled “Brickbats for Fulbright,” which 
employed ephithets and expressed sat- 
isfaction at the Senate’s refusal to add 
three members of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee to the seven-man 
"watchdog” subcommittee of the Sen- 
ate Armed Services and Appropria- 
tions Committee, which keeps tabs- on 
the CIA. The letter set off a storm in 
■the Senate. Helms apologized and ex- 
plained that he had signed the letter, 
drafted by an assistant, without giving 
it his full attention. He said he had 
made a mistake and it would not hap- 
pen again. 

Asked about the “mistake,” the as- 
sistant in question— Col. Stanley J. 
Grogan, CIA press officer at the time 
and soon thereafter retired— said, 
‘‘Helms didn’t do that! I did.” Asked if 
Helms— whom Grogan calls "Hel-ums” 

— had read the letter, Grogan replied, 
“Sure he did.” Then he amended his. 
answer: ”1 don’t think he read it. He 
signed it. That wasn’t the only letter I 
wrote that day that he signed. I wrote 
about 30 of them.” Old hand Grogan 
remembered himself as telling his new 
chief Helms, "You can say I wrote it. 

I’ll take all the responsibility, but sen- 
ators are not sacred. I will not apolo- 
gize to Mike Mansfield— whom I like— ’ 
and those other senators. They have to 
take the gaff as well as give it.” Helms 
did l he apologizing and parlayed it 
into better congressional relations. 

An Unblemished Star 

A LTHOUGH HELMS at first appeared 
to have dropped his anchor in 
Congress instead of in the executive 
branch, and was viewed as an 
“institutional man” rather than a 
“presidential man,’’ by 1971 his star 
was bright with both arms of govern- 
ment. The CIA had been able — and 
happy— to disavow responsibility for 
the faulty intelligence leading to the “■ 
raid on’ the prisonerless Sontay prison - . • 
camp, and for the failure to predict 
massive North Vietnamese resistance 
•to the South Vietnamese invasion of 
•Laos. In November of 1971, more than 
a year before Helms was superseded 
by Arthur Schlesinger and his vaunted 
reorganization of the intelligence net- 
work, a no-longer-mentioned, long- 
awaited and far-reaching intelligence 
reorganization took place under Rich- 
ard Helms. He was given “an enhanced 
leadership role” with government wide 
responsibilities and the power — never 

before given to an intelligence chief 

to review and thus affect the budgets 
of all of the nation’s forcign-intclli- 
gence-gathering agencies. 

Much of Helms’ previous operational 
work was turned over to his deputy, 

Lt. Gen. Robert E. Cushman, now com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps. Gen. 
Cushman had been Richard Nixon's 
military aide during his vice presiden- 
tial years. 

By law, only one of the two top CIA 
posts could be held by the military: 

Both could be held by civilians, but 
custom and deference to the Armed 
Services Committee always divided the 
honors. As the first intelligence profes- 
sional in the top job. Helms had no 
outside source of strength and said, “I 
am the easiest man in Washington’ to 
fire. I have no political, military or in- 
dustrial base.” 
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Presidential Confessions 


By William Safire 

WASHINGTON, May 23— In one of 
the most remarkable statements ever 
issued by the White House, the Presi- 
dent made these confessions: 

1. A bureaucratic civil war took 
place in the intelligence community in 
1970, pitting J. Edgar Hoover’s F.B.I, 
against our foreign intelligence agen- 
cies on the issue of whether to resume 
authority, ended in 1966, permitting 
U.S. agents to burglarize for national 


ESSAY 

more questions than it answers, why 
did the President put it out? 

It enables the men he mentions — 
Haldeman, Ehrlichman, Krogh, deputy 
C.I.A. chief Walters — to testify truth- 
fully without seeming disloyal to the 
President 

It puts information out in a big 
bucket — not drop by drop, as in the 
cartoon of water torture inflicted on 


U.U. IV A U4 UilllVkVU Vii 

security reasons. Mr. Hoover, who did • the Republican party in the posUHard- 
not want his men involved in this kind in g era. 


of operation, won. Cooperation be- 
tween agencies bogged down and our 
intelligence "deteriorated.” 

2. The President stated "I approved” 

■ the creation of the unit called "the 

plumbers” to investigate national secu- 
rity leaks after the publication of the 
, Pentagon Papers, and “X told Mr. 
Krogh that as a matter of first pri- 
ority, this unit should find out all It 
could about Mr. Eilsbcrg’s associates 
and his motives.” Tho picturo tills calls 
to mind of a U.S. President acting as 
angry spymastcr is disheartening. 

3. Tho President asserted he told 
Assistant Attorney General Petersen 

/to "confine his investigation to Water- 


It reminds tho fair-minded of the 
context of the times; now that Viet- 
nam is over, we tend to forget the 
fury of the opposition to the war and 
tho real domestic threats some of the 
protesters posed. 

It tries to separate dirty politics, 
which is unconscionable, from the 
dirty, but somewhat more conscion- 
able, business of stretching or break- 
ing laws in behalf of national security. 

It lays tho basis for a press con- 
ference in which the President can 
speak liko a lawyer in court, making 
references to a detailed brief, and 
not like a defendant telling the story' 
for the first time. 

. Most important, the statement fo- 


gato and stay out of national security yuses attention on the dilemma that 
matters." That means the President "drew the Nixon Administration into 

• obstructed the investigation to the ex- „. qw - ra r’ T 'OTJ STAR 
tent he felt necessary to protect na- WASHXrluIUN blArt 

•. tional security. If his accusers want to 22 May 1973 
say that makes him part of a “cover- s* i 

up,” so be it, which also applies to tho / aHQ Cz / 

next point: “ 

4. Tho President said, “I instructed Enough new information f 

Mr. Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman to out °* the Watergate-Pentagon Papers 

ensure that tho investigation of tho investigation , so that accounts can be 

brcalc-in not expose cither an unrelated better squared on the involvement of 

covert operation of tho C.I.A. or the one key department, the Central Intel- 

aotivities of tho White House investi- ligence Agency. 

gations unit. . . .” The CIA looked bad in the wake of 

5. "It is clear that unethical, as well disclosures that at White House re- 

as illegal, activities took place in the qu est it had provided assistance to the 

course of that 1972 campaign. None of r burglars of the office of Daniel 

:?Z£££1S$-S!£82i- and ff* » 

is a lawyer, and is advised by men , in compiling a psychology . 

r who are careful about every word in c . profile of Ellsberg. We said at the 

a written statement; the addition of time that this involvement compro- 

tho word . “specific” before “approval onised and discredited the CIA. 

or knowledge” is probably the greatest ' Since then, there has come sortie 

, single confession of error in the docu- rather remarkable testimony from V 

mcnt> General Robert E. Cushman, former 

The President’s confessions — and deputy director of the agency, General 

these are only a handful of those Vernon Walters, currently deputy 

^mado in tho statement— are confes- director, and Richard M Helms who 

• sions of error, not of guilt. He ■says was director of CIA in the cov- 

,ho misjudged he did not intend, he ering both the Ellsberg and the Water- 
"should have been more vigilant.” But „ ot „ ,,,, , _ T a j , 

in terms of the commission of a crime, ® ^ Pf S ' though CIA does not 

■he admits nothing: The closest to that emerge- blame-free, the new disclo- 
is the reference to the proposal for sures do afford a better perspective, 

“breaking and entering” (I’m glad he an£ t do place the agency’s role in a 

defined “surreptitious entry” in plain more favorable light, 
words) and after Mr. Hoover’s objee- ' To recapitulate: General Cushman 
tion, ho did not direct that burglary used bad judgment in helping burglars 

be deemed an acceptable activity of £. Howard Hunt and Gordon Liddy, 

the state. though it is fairly, clear he did not 

■ Since the statement seems to raise know- their mission, and though CIA 

assistance to them was halted even 
before the burglary took place. Helms 


the supersnoop business in the first 
place: At what point does the defense 
of our system corrupt our system? 

It . is. satisfying to say, “once you 
admit it might be right to break tho 
law for good ends, you wind up break- 
■ ing it for bad ends.” Or "an obsession 
with security leads to political para- 
noia, and tho overreaction to dissent 
turns leaders into would-be dictators.” 
Or, in regard to association with peo- 
ple you have degraded by requiring 
them to do tho dirty work, to apply 
the adage, "When you lay down with 
dogs, you get up with fleas.” 

There is much truth in that, but 
how far aro we willing to take the 
argument? How do we protect our 
seorets? Is it such a good idea to try 
to uncover another country’s secret s? 
Do we need a covert operation in C.I.A. 
at all anymore? Was young Henry 
Stimson ultimately right when he 
stiffly remarked, “Gentlemen do not 
read each other’s mail”? 

The President, after two months, has 
decided upon a strategy to deal with 
Watergate: To admit error rather than 
guilt, and to change the battleground 
from “was the President involved in 
these sleazy political shenanigans?” to 
a loftier “what liberties are we pre- 
pared to give up for national security?” 

For a man with his back to the wall, 
it is a daring strategy, but it is risky, 
too — for one of the fruits of the de- 
tente Mr. Nixon brought about is a 
long-awaited lessening of the lust for 
secrecy, and another is a growing re- 
luctance to subvert the law inStho 
name of national security. 


drew the Nixon Administration into secrecy, and another is a growing re- 

luctance to subvert the law inixhe 

WASHH93TON STAR name of national security. 

22 May 1973 

The CIA in a Better Light 

Enough new information has come ,i much for the Ellsbere-1 


Approved For 


1 much for the Ellsberg-Pentagon Pa- 
! pers period in 1971. 

In the 1972 period following the ar- 
rest of the Watergate burglars, high 
White House officials evidently at- 
tempted on several occasions to un- 
load major responsibility on CIA for' 
what happened, and to get the agency 
to help scuttle the FBI’s investigation. 
Helms and General Walters deserve 
great credit for refusing to go along 
with the White House suggestions, 
which Senator McClellan described as 
beyond impropriety.” 

Should Helms and Walters have 
gone to the President, or Congress, 
with that- information ? Perhaps so. In 
retrospect, it is understandable that 
they did not. Lyman Kirkpatrick, a 
former CIA official, wrote recently in 
the New York Times : 

“In fairness to CIA and other de- 
partments involved, the role of the 
White House staff should not be under- 
estimated. It is not the custom of the 
bureaucracy to question a call from 
the executive offices. It is assumed 
that the President’s people know what 
they are doing. While they may not 
inform the President of all details, it is 
usually believed they are operating 
under approved policy guidelines.” 

The point is worth remembering. It 
is one thing to have been marginally 
anoth er to have 


authority of ~ h : 

quiescing on the Ellsberg profile. So y White House to plot the compromising. 
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Excerpts From Transcript of McCord’s 



Sp«cUl to The New York Timet 

WASHINGTON, May .18— , 
following are excerpts from- 
a transcript of testimony by 
James W. McCord Jr. on the 
‘second day of hearings today • 
.by the Senate Select Com • 
mittee on Presidential Cam- 
paign Activities into the 
■ Watergate case: 

r: MORNING 

j j , • SESSION ' : 

MR. DASH. Were you an: 
tmploye of the Committee to 
Re-elect the President? 

McCORD. Yes. ; 

| Q. What position did you 
hold and what were your 
duties? A. I came aboard first 
as a security consultant part- 
t .time in September of 1971. 
j Q. How' did you get that 
‘job? A. I was introduced 
initially by Mr. John Caul- 
field and Mr. Odle, the direc- 
tor of administration,' who 
testified yesterday. 

Q. Under whose direction 
did you work? A, Primarily 
under the direction of Mr. 
Robert Odle, who was my 
immediate supervisor in the 
committee. The responsibil-- 
ity with Mr. Mitchell and his 
family, 1 received directions 
from him, from Mrs. Mitchell, 
from Robert Odle and Mr. 
Liddy. 

Q. Did there come a time 
when you worked under the 
.direction of Gordon Liddy? 
•A. Yes, 1 did. 

Q. What was Mr. Liddy’s 
[position at that time? A. He 
;Was at first from December 
.until about March 19 — De- 
cember ’71 to about March 
'’72 — general counsel for the 
Committee to Re-elect the. 
'President. Thereafter he has 
occupied the same position 
. with the Finance Committee 
'for the Re-eiection of the 
. President. 

*. Q. When did this arrange- 
' rnent or — i which you work 
j under his direction — begin, 

: Mr. McCord, with Mr. Liddy? 
'A. The first discussions of 

• the arrangements began some- 
time in January, 1972. Early 
. January. 

[ Q. Could you briefly state 
j for the committee, Mr. Mc- 
} Cord, what that was that Mr,. 

. Liddy wanted you to do? 
r A. Gradually, • the discus- 
; sion in December, January 
February of 1972 with Mr. 
■Liddy, gradually developed 
i into more and more conver- 
, sation on his part with me in 

• the offices of the Committee 
■ for the Re-election of the 

President regarding the tech- 
•nlcal. devices. and .political 
.matters pertaining, to the 
(forthcoming convention, and 
I that became apparent that he 
had an interest in several 
' areas of intelligence gather- 
ing pertaining the Democratic 
party and the Democratic 
convention, and in which it 
. was contemplated or planned 


by 'him and by others whom 
he referred to in these con- 
versations as John Mitchell;' 
John Dean, counsel to the 
President; Jeb Magrudcr then 
in January the interim direc- 
tor of the Committee to Re- 
elect the President; in which 
it appeared that those men, 
the four of them, were in the-. 

. — by late January — the, plan- 
ning stage in which political 
intelligence was to be dis- 
cussed at meetings at the 
Attorney General’s office, Mr. 
Mitchell’s office, and in which 
Mr. Liddy was seeking from: 
me certain information re- 
garding the costs and the 
types of electronic devices 
• that could be used in bugging. 

> That the part of the.budget 
proposal which he was work- 
ing, working on, the second 
part dealt with photography 
operations, clandestine pho- 
tography operations, and a 
third part, dealt with the 
broad area of political espi- 
onage, political intelligence. 

The topic of photography, 
clandestine photography, in 
which he was preparing the 
budget and preparing to meet 
with the gentlemen I have re-- 
ferred to before, in planning 
sessions, dealt with photo- 
graphic equipment and the 
cost of photographic equip- 
ment and specific items of 
■ equipment that would be used 
against the Democratic party, 
the Democratic hierarchy in 
Washington primarily, but 
also in Miami, Florida. The 
electronic devices which he 
referred to specifically were 
of a variety of types. 

Q. I am not asking specifi- 
cally what the types were, 
but how were they to be 
•used, where were they to be 
placed from your under- 
standing? 

A. The initial interests 
specified by Mr. Liddy in this 
regard were, No. I, against 
Mr.. Larry O’Bricri, then- 
chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee in Wash- 
ington, D.C., at his residence 
and subsequently at his of- 
fice, in the Watergate office 
building. Perhaps other offi- 
cers or the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee. The Me-. 
Govern headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., were men- 
tioned quite early in 1972. 
And there was some general 
reference to the Democratic 
National Convention facility 
or site wherever it might be 
located at this convention in 
the summer of 1972. 

Q. All right now, Mr. Mc- 
Cord, in connection with this 
assignment in which you 
were having these discus- 
sions with Mr. Liddy, did you 
come to associate yourself 
with Mr. E. Howard Hunt, 
Bernard Barker, • Eugenio 
Martinez, Frank Sturgis and 
Virgilio Gonzales? A. Yes, I 
did. 

Q. And as a result of that 
association and your agree- 
ment with Mr. Liddy, did you 8 


with Mr. Barker, Sturgis, 
Martinez and Gonzales ille- 
gally, enter the Democratic 
National Committee head- 
quarters on two occasions, 
one on or about May 30, 
1972, and the other in the 
early morning hours of June 
17, 1972? 

A. I did. 'i 

Q. On the first occasion on 
or about May 30, 1972, you 
installed two telephone inter- 
ception devices or wire-taps 
on two office telephones, one 
on the telephone of Spencer 
Oliver and the other on the 
telephone of • Lawrence 
O’Brien? , ' . . 

A. 'I did. ' /.•' <y 

Reasons for His Acts 

Q. Will you tell the com- 
mittee, Mr. McCord, why, 
after a lifetime of work as a 
law enforcement officer with- 
out, as -you have testified, 
any blemish on your career, 
did you agree with Mr. Liddy 
to engage in his program ,of 
burglaries and illegal wire- 
tapping and specifically the 
two break-ins on May 30 and 
June 17 of the National Dem- 
ocratic Committee headquar- 
ters at the Watergate? 

A. There were a number of 
reasons associated with the 
ultimate dicision of mine to 
do so. One of the reasons, 
and a very important reason 
to me, was the fact that the 
Attorney General himself, 
Mr. John Mitchell, had his, 
at his office, had considered 
and approved the operation, 
according to Mr. Liddy. 

Secondly, that the counsel 
for the President, Mr. John 
Dean, had participated in 
those decisions with him. 
That one was the top legal 
officer for the United States 
at the Department of Justice, 
and the second gentleman 
the top legal officer in the 
.White House, and it was a 
matter that had currently 
been given — , 

Q. Did you have any 
knowledge, directly or indi- 
rectly, that would lead you 
to believe or have informa- 1 
tion that the C.I.A. was in- . 
volved in this plan? 

A. 1 had just the contrary, 
that there was no indication,’ 
no intelligence, no state- 
ments to me that this was a 
C.I.A. operation; that, quite 
the contrary, that it was an - 
operation which involved the 
Attorney General of the 
United States at that point in 
time — subsequently, he be- 
came the director of the 
'Committee .to Re-elect the 
President — Involved the 
counsel to the White House: 
involved Mr. Jeb Magruder 
and Mr. Liddy, who was then 
general counsel, at that point 
in time of the Committee to 
Re-elect the President and, - 
subsequently, was the fi- 
nance committee general 
counsel. Therefore, in my 
mind there was an absolute 


on Waterg- 


certainty that the C.I.A. was 
not involved, neither did I 
ever receive any statement 
from any of the other code- 
fendants, at any point in time 
up to June 17 or subsequent- 
ly, that this was a C.I.A. op- 
eration. 

Q. For the record, your re- 
statement of your belief that 
the Attorney General, Mr. 
Magruder, other than Mr. 
Liddy, was hearsay based on 
what Mr. Liddy told you and 
Mr. Hunt? A. That is correct 
Q. Now, Mr. McCord, did 
you engage in any other 
break-ins or wiretaps on 
your own or with Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Liddy, or others such as 
the break-in in Mr. Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist’s office? A. I did 
not. v 

Q. Now, after your arrest, 
which you testified to, did 
you receive any money? A. 
Yes, I did. 

Q. From whom did you re- 
ceive that money? A. From 
the wife of E. Howard Hunt, 
Mrs. Hunt. 

Q. Can you tell us how 
much money you did receive? 
A. Yes, I received legal fees, 
of $25,000 for the payment 
of lawyers. I receive a con-- 
tinuation of salary from July 
■through January at the rate 
of $3,000 a month, which the 
others were receiving as well. 

Q. Did you have knowl- 
edge, information, and belief, 
as to where this money came 
from? A. I was told that it 
came from the Committee to 
Re-elect the President by Mrs. 
Hunt. 

Q. Now, after your arrest 
and at the time of the in- 
dictment, after the trial or 
during the trial, did you re- 
ceive any pressure, sugges- 
tions from any persons con- 
cerning what you should do 
about that trial with regard 
to your plea, behavior, or 
conduct? A. Yes, I did. 

Q.' Would you now please 
state to the committee from 
whom you received such di- 
rections or pressures, and 
what it was? 

A. Yes, it extended over a 
period of time beginning; to 
the best of my recollection, 
in late September or early 
October, 1972, and it contin- 
ued through the night before 
my conviction on Jan. 29, 
1973. The persons who com- 
municated information to me, 
which I construed as political 
pressure, included Mr. E. 
Howard, Hunt; Mrs. Hunt 
speaking for Mr. Hunt, she 
stated; my attorney, Mr. Ger- 
ald Alch,-John P. Caulfield — 

Q. Will you please repeat 
again the name of your at- 
torney that you just said? 

A. Mr. Gerald, G-E-R-A-L-D, 
Alch, A-L-C-H, and Mr. John 
Caulfield, C-A-U-L-F-I-E-L-D, 
who had originally hired me 
for the position, or who had 
interviewed me for the posi- 
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tion with the Committee to 
Re-elect the President. 

' Q. Now, with Mr. Hunt, 
and with Mrs. Hunt, recog- 
nizing -that you are dealing 
with hearsay, in that you 
heard that said, what another 
person said, what was com- 
municated to you by his 
presence? A. In regard to 
Mrs. Hunt or Mr. Hunt? 

Q. Well, first, Mr. Hunt. 

A. Conversations with Mr. 
Hunt began, to the best of 
my recriiection, in late Sep- 
tember or early October, 1972, 
who/ I was seeing him at 
the courthouse on various 
/retrial exercises or events, 
.notions, that were trans- 
piring, in ' which we would 
talk about various matters, 
including the situation that 
we were in, what the trial 
’appeared to be at that point 
in time — that is, what the 
future looked like for us; and 
in telephone conversations, 
with him to me. 

In other words, both in 
person and by telephone, Mr. 
,Hunt stated that the defend- 
ants were going to be pro- 
vided with, given executive 
clemency after a period of 
time in prison, if interested, 

■ if they pled guilty, and were 
sentenced in a plea of not 
guilty, that they were going 
to be given financial support 
while they wero in prison; 
that is, their families would 
be; and that rehabilitation, 
not specified but rehabilita- 
tion, perhaps a job, would be 
provided for the men after 
the release from prison. 

Q. All right. Let us leave 
out for the • moment ‘ Mrs. 1 
Hunt. Would you now pro- 
ceed to any conversations 
you had leading up to con- 
tacts with Mr. Caulfield and 
what Mr. Caulfield did state 
to you? ' 

• Q. Mr. McCord, what led 
you to prepare the statement? 
.Why have you prepared that 
statement? 

A. I prepared it, sir, for 
'accuracy’s purpose because 
; 'of the nature of the informa- 
tion that is contained there- 
in, as I have done with some 
previous statements to this 
committee, where I felt that 
my best recollection, as best 
I can recall it, set down in 
writing, would be the most 
accurate way of doing it 
rather than, in effect, under 
the pressure of lights and 
cameras and what have you, 
make statements that might 
either be misconstrued or 
might be inaccurate on my 
part, and in order to set it 
forth as briefly as I know 
how. 

Q. All right. Now, will 
‘ you please read the state- 
ment: and will you read it 
clearly so we can all hear it- 
now? 

A. I will state as a pre- 
liminary that the dates of 
the telephone calls that I re-' 
fer to in this statement are 
to the best of my recollec- 
tion; they may be inaccurate 
by a day or two, but they are 
the best recollection I have 
of the dates on which the 
calls occurred. . 

The subject is politra2P r 


pressure on the writer to ac-' 
cept executive clemency and’ 
remain silent. 

Political pressure from the’ 
White House was conveyed 
to me in January, 1973, by, 
John Caulfield to remain 
silent, take executive clem- 
ency by going of? to prison; 
quietly, and I was told that' 
while there, I would receive 
' financial aid and later reha-; 
bilitation and a job. I was 
told in a January meeting in • 
1973 with Caulfield that the 
President of the United States, 
was aware of our meeting, 
that the results of the meet- 
ing would be conveyed to the 
President, and that at a, 
future meeting there would 
likely be a personal message 
from the President himself. • 
SENATOR ERVIN. I would 
like to state at this point 
that the testimony of Mr. 
McCord as to what was told 
to him by- John Caulfield 
would not be accepted in a 
court of law to connect the 
President with what Mr. 
Caulfield was doing, but it 
is admissible to show wheth- 
er or not Mr. Caulfield was 
a party to any agreement to 
connect the President for 
any information on what is 
known as the Watergate af- 
fair, but it is not received in, 
connection to the President 
at the stage. 

SENATOR GURNEY. I 
think it ought to be pointed 
out at that time that — at 
this time, January, 1973, it is 
my understanding that Mr. : 
Caulfield was not in the 
White House at all, but was, 
employed, I think, by the 
Treasury Department 
MR. DASH. That is right. 

MR. DASH. His counsel has 
been informed that he wants 
to testify and he will accept 
a subpoena. 

SENATOR BAKER. The an- 
swer is he is not under sub- 
poena and my request of the 
chairman is that a subpoena 
be issued in standard form 
, for Mr. Caulfield to testify 
and that he be scheduled to 
testify immediately next suc- 
ceeding this witness. 

MR. DASH. This was our 
understanding. • ■ • 

SENATOR BAKER. Mr. 
Chairman, will you take care 
of that request? 

SENATOR ERVIN. Yes, I 
will sign it as soon as I can 
get somebody to prepare it. 

MR. DASH., We have con- 
tacted his counsel and have 
1 been told by him that he is 
prepared to accept the sub- 
poena. 

•Will you please proceed 
with your reading’ of the 
statement, Mr. McCord. 

McCORD; On the afternoon 
of Jan. 8, 1973, the first day 
of the Watergate trial, Gerald 
Alch. my attorney, told me 
that William O. Bittman, at- 
torney for E. Howard Hunt, 
wanted to meet with me at 
Bittman’s office that after- 
noon. When I asked why, 
Alch said that Bittman 
wanted to talk with me 
about “whose word I would 
trust regarding a White 


Bittman' wanted to talk with’ 
both Bernard Barker 'and me 
that afternoon. 

I had no intention of ac- 
cepting executive clemency, 
.'but I did want to' find out 
what was “going on, and by 
whom, and exactly what the 
•White House was doing now. 
A few days before, the White 
House had tried to lay the 
.Watergate operation • off on 
C.I.A., and now it was closer 
that I was going to have to 
find out what was up now. 
To do so involved some risks. 
To fail to do so was, in my 
opinion, to work In a vacuum 
regarding White House in- 
dentions and plans, which in- 
volved even 'greater risks, I 
felt. 

Around 4:30 P. M. that 
afternoon, Jan. 8, while wait- 
ing for a taxi after the court 
session, Bernard Barker- 
asked my attorneys and mo 
if he could ride in the cab 
with us to Bittman's office, 
which we agreed to. There 
he got out of the cab and 
went up towards Bittman’s 
office. I had been under the 
impression during the cab 
ride that Bittman was going 
to talk to Barker and mo 
jointly, and became angered 
at what seemed to me to bo 
'the arrogance and audacity 
of another man’s lawyer call- 
ing in two other lawyers’ 
clients and pitching them for 
the White House. 

Anger Was Evident 
Alch saw my anger and 
took me aside for about a 
half-hour after the cab ar- 
rived in front of Bittman's 
office, and let Barker go up 
alone. About 5:00 P.M. we 
went up to Bittman's office. 
There Alch disappeared with 
Bittman, and I sat alone in 
Bittman’s office for a period 
of time, became irritated, 
and went next door, where 
Bernard Shankman and Aus- 
tin Mittler, attorneys for me 
and Hunt respectively, were 
talking about legitimate legal 
matters. 

I might add at this point, 
parenthetically, no knowl- 
edge whatever that either 
Bernard Shankman or Austin 
Mittler had any knowledge 
whatever of the events which 
I am discussing in this mem- 
orandum, 

Alch finally came back, 
took me aside and said that 
Bittman told him I would be 
called that same night by a 
friend I had known from the 
White House. 

I assumed this would be. 
John Caulfield, who had orig- 
inally recruited me for the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President position. 

About 12:30 P.M. that same 
evening I received a call from 
an unidentified individual 
who said that Caulfield was 
out of town and asked me 
to go to a pay phone booth 
near the Blue Fountain Inn 
on Route 355 near my resi- 
dence, where he had a mes- 
sage for me from Caulfield. 
There the same individual 
called and read the following 
message: 


ency. Your family will be, 
taken care of and when you 
get out you will be rehabili- 
tated and a job will be found 
for you. 

"Don’t take immunity when 
called before the grand jury.’’ 

MR. DASH. Now, Mr. Me- 1 ' 
Cord, did you recognize that 
voice at ail? Do you know 
who was speaking to you on 
the telephone? A. I do not 
know who the man was— the 
voice I heard over the tele- 
phone before in previous 

SENATOR GURNEY. Would 
you proceed. 

A. I would be glad to. 

Sometime in July, 1972, 
shortly after I got out of 
jail, which was in June, 1972, 
about midday there wai a 
note in my mailbox at my 
residence and when I opened 
the letter, which had not been 
stamped nor sent through 
the mails, it was a note from 
Jack Caulfield signed ‘‘Jack’’, 
which said, “Go to the phone' 
booth on route 355 near 
your hpme,” and ho gave 
three alternate times at 
which I could appear at the 
phone booth for a telephone 
call from him. 

To the best of my recollec- 
tion, one of those times was 
very shortly thereafter, an 
hour or two later, and 
another time was tho next 
day, and it sems to me that 
the third time was the fol- 
lowing evening. 

Calls At Phone Booth 

I went to the telephone, to 
that telephone booth on 
Route ■ 355, that afternoon, 
the same afternoon, as I best 
recall, and I heard the voice 
that I have referred to in this 
memorandum of today. I do 
not know the individual’s, 
identity; he had -in accent 
that I would refer as a 
New York accent. He said 
that he had formerly worked 
for Jack Caulfield. He sal\ 

"1 am a friend of Jack’s, i 
formerly worked with him. 
Jack will want to talk with 
you shortly. He will be in 
touch with you soon.” 

I received a call subse- 
quently from Mr. Caulfield.’ 
To the best of my recollec- 
tipn it came to my home first ■ 
and it said, "Go to the same . 
phone booth on Route 355,” 
which I did, and there Mr. 
Caulfield told me that he was 
going overseas in a few days. 

He said, “If you have any 
problems — if you have any 

problems — call my home 
and leave word and I will ' 
call you back from overseas ' 
to your residence.” 

He said, “When you call 
my home ask for Mr. Wat- 
son.’’ 

SENATOR GURNEY. Mr. 
Watson? 

A.— Watson, he said. Also, 
‘After my return if you ever 
need to call me at my office,” 
he gave a number, the office 
number and he said: "Simply 
leave word that Mr. Watson 
is calling.” 

So it was a name that both 
of us were to use, my name 
and his name. I did not con- 

himduring the next 30 
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] lection, sometime in Septem . 
j .ber, 1972, on a Sunday after* 
j ; noon. 

j Uncertain About Date 

; I can’t recall the exact date'- 
1 ■ but I do recall that Mr. Clark 

MacGregor, then the head of' 
:the Committee for the Re- 
election of the President, -had' 1 
just finished a television ap-' 
j ' pearance on one of the talk 
I programs 'such as “Meet the : 

Press,” and Mr. Caulfield 
‘ called me at home and again 
- asked that I go to the tele-; 

1 phone bopth on Route 355,' t 
which I did. He stated that 
he had trouble getting my 
, home phone number because 
it was an unlisted number, • 
! and he stated: “We are wor- 
ried about you” — this is Mr. 
Caulfield’s statement — * and 
-he went on 'then to read 
! briefly the words of a depo-- 
i sitiori which he planned to: 

I give to the Democratic Na- 
j tional Committee — I had read , 

j in the papers a few days 
before that he had been 
| scheduled as a witness be- 
: fore the Democratic National 

, Committee — and he read the 

deposition to me indicating 
I that this was, in effect, what 
he planned to say in the de- 
position. 

There was some reference 
during the conversation to 
something with a • double 
j agent, in quotes; Mr. Clark 
| MacGregor, as I recall, in his 
j 'television appearance had re- 
ferred to the possibility of 
! there being a double agent in 
the Watergate operation and 
i the inference was that it was 
Mr. Baldwin, and I told Mr. 
Caulfield that, so/far as I 
was concerned, whoever had 
. drawn that conclusion had' 
drawn absolutely an erro- 
neous conclusion, that I had 
seen absolutely nothing that 

would indicate such, 'and I 

simply wanted to go on the- 
: : record with Mr. Caulfield to 

, ^ that effect. 

' I told the caller I would 
; not discuss such matters over 
the phone. He said that Caul-- 
r field was out of town, 
f On Wednesday evening, 
i Jan. 10, the same party, to 
■ i the best* of my recollection, 

; : called and told me by phone 

! jthat Jack bvouid want to talk 
i | with me by phone on Thurs- 
j Lday night, the following 
i night, Jan. 11, when he got 
•back into town and re-, 
quested that I go to the same ' 

1 phone booth on Route 355 ’ 
near the Blue Fountain Inn. 

He also conveyed instruc- 
tions regarding a personal 
1 meeting with Mr. Caulfield 

j .on Friday night, Jan. 12. 

i On Friday* night, Jan. 12, 

: ifrom about 7 P.M. to 7:30. 

j P.M., I met. with Caulfield at 

; 'the second overlook — that is, 

j overlooking the Potomac at 

; the parking area, for looking 

| at the Parking area on 

i George Washington Parkway 

in Virginia. 

MR. DASH. Mr. McCord,- 
how did you know to go 
there? How was it arranged? 

A, I met with Caulfield at 
the second overlook on 
George Washington Parkway 
— that is, the second one 
i .leaving Washington and go- 
; ting out to Virginia — and 


talked with him in his car, 
in his automobile. Caulfield 
advised that he had been at- 
tending a law enforcement 
meeting in San Clemente, 
Calif., and had just returned. 
I advised him that I had no 
objection to meeting with 
-him to tell him my frame of 

mind but that I had no inten- 
tion of taking executive 
clemency or pleading guilty; 
that I had come to the meet- 
ing at his request and not of 
my own, gnd was glad to tell 
him my views. 

. He said that the offer of. 
;executive clemency which he 
was passing along, and of 
support while 'in prison and 
rehabilitation and help toward 
a job later, “was a sincere 
.offer.” He explained that he 
'had been asked to convey 
-this message to me and he 
-was only doing what he was 
told to do. He repeated this 
last statement several times 
during the course of the meet- 
ing we had then, and I might 
add during subsequent meet- 
ings which he and I had. ' 

My response was that L 
would not even discuss exec- 
utive clemency or pleading 
guilty and remaining silent, 
but I was glad to talk with 
him, so that there was no 
misunderstanding on anyone’s- 
part about it. . 

- / m ‘ght explain that- the 
trial was going on during this 
period-. This was the first 
week of the trial which be- 
gan on Jan. 8. 

Caulfield stated that he 
was carrying the message of- 
executive clemency to me 
“from the very highest levels 
of the White- House.” He 
state d that the President of 
the United States was in Key 
Biscayne, l-la., that weekend, 
had been' told of the forth- 
coming meeting with me, and 
would be immediately told of 
the results of the meeting. 

SENATOR ERWIN. Now 
that the same rule previously 
announced. This evidence is 
competent to show that, if 
anything, John Caulfield did 
.to induce Mr. McCord to 
plead guilty and keep silent.- 
It is not any evidence at the 
present state of the hearing 
.that connects, that makes 
any indication whatever 
and has any revelancy as to 
the President. 

*i Mc ,? 0RD - Hc farther states 
that I may have a message 
to you at our next meeting 
from the President himself.” 

I advised Caulfield that I 
had seen the list of witnesses 
for tiie trial and had seen 
Job Magruder’s name, appear- 
mg as a Government witness. 

I advised him that it was 
clear then that Magruder was 
going to perjure himself and 
that we were not going to 
get a fair trial. Further, I 
told him that it was clear 
that sonic of those involved 
in the Watergate case were 
going to trial and others were 
going to be covered for [I- 
was referring to John Mitchell, 

John Dean and Magruder} and 
I so named those individuals, 
incidentally, in the conversa- 
tion. and I said that this 
was not mv idea of American 
justice. I further 
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SENATOR ERVIN. The 
same ruling applies so far as 
John Mitchell, John Dean and 
Magruder are concerned — 
that is, that it does not con- 
nect them, legally speaking. 

Ellsberg Case Cited ' 
McCORD. I further advised 
Caulfield that I believed that 
the Government had lied in. 
denying electronic intercep- 
tion of my phone calls from 
my residence since June 17, 
1972, and that I believed 
that the Administration had 
also tapped the phones of 
the other defendants during 
that time. I mentioned two 
specific calls of mine which 
I was certain had been inter-, 
cepted by the Government 
and yet' the Government hatli 
blithely - denied any such 
tapping. These were my 
words to Mr. Caulfield. 

I compared this denial to 
the denial that the Govern- 
ment had made in the Ells- 
berg case, in which for 
- months the Government had 
denied any such impermis- 
sible interception of the calls 
and 'yet in the summer- of 
1972 had finally been forced 
to admit them when the 
judge ordered, by court or- 
der, a search, of about a 
dozen Government agencies, 
and calls intercepted were 
then disclosed. , 

I might state, separate 
from the record at this point, 
that, as I have previously 
stated, I had no knowledge 
whatever of any activity, 
mOnitorially or what have 
you, of Mr. Eilsberg’s calls as 
have previously come out, as 
have earlier come out in the 
newspapers in the past few 
days. It is purely coincidence 
that I happen to mention the 
Ellsberg case at that time. I 
had been following the case 
in the papers and I knew the 
history of the case. 

To go on, with the state- 
ment, I stated that if we were 
going to get a fiction of a fair- 
trial, through perjured testl-- 
mony to begin with, and then, 
for -the Government to lie 
about illegal telephone inter- 
ceptions. that the trial ought 
to be kicked out and we start 
all over again, this time with, 
all of those involved as de- 
fendants. At least in this, 
way, "some would not be 
more equal -than others” be-' 
fore the bar of justice and we 
would get a fair trial. 

The executive clemency of- 
fer was made two or three 
times during this meeting,' as 
I recall, and I repeated each, 
time that .1 would not even 
discuss it, nor discuss plead- 
ing guilty, which I had been 
asked to do in the first tele- 
phone call received on the' 
night of Jan. 8, from Caul- 
field’s friend, whose identity 
I do not know. I told him, 
referring to Mr. Caulfield, 
that I was going to renew 
the motion on disclosure of 
Government wiretapping of 
our telephones. 

I did not hear from Caul- 
field on Saturday, but on 
Sunday afternoon he called 
and asked to meet me that 
afternoon about an hour 
later at the same location on 
George Washington Park-. 


way. He stated that there 
was no objection to renewing 
the motion on discovery of 
Government wiretapping, and 
that if that failed, that F 
would receive executive 
clemency after 10 to 11 
months. I told him I had not 
asked anyone’s permission to 
file the motion; ', ', 

He went on to say that, 

“The 1 President’s ability to 
govern is at stake. Another 
Teapot Dome scandal is pos- 
sible, and the Govcrnment , 
may fall. Everybody else is 
on track but you. You are 
not following the game plan. • 

Get closer to your; attorney.; '* 
You seem to be pursuing ‘ 
your own course of action. • 
Do not talk if. called before , • ■ 
the grand jury, keep silent ' ' 
and do . the same if called, 
before a Congressional corn- ’ ' 
mittee." ■ 

My response was that I felt ‘ ' 
a massive injustice was being 
done, that I was different 
from the others, that I was 
going to fight the fixed case, 
and had no intention of cither 
pleading guilty, taking execu- 
tive clemency or agreeing to 
remain silent. He repeated 
the statement that 'the Gov- 
ernment would have diffi- 
culty in continuing to be able 
to stand. I responded that 
they do have a problem, but 
that I had a problem with, 
the massive injustice of the. 
whole trial being a sham, and 
that I. would fight it. every 
way I know. 

I should make a correction ,' 
in the sentence I just read in ; 
saying the whole trial being 
a sham, because I did not at . 

.that point in time make any . 
reference at any time to 
Judge Sirica to ine contrary 
of his being anything but an 
honest and dedicated judge, 
and I do not want the sen- 
tence to bo misread.. 

He — talking about Caulfield 
— asked for a commitment 
that I would remain silent 
and I responded that I would 
make none. I gave him a 
memorandum on the dates 
of the two calls of mine in 
September, 1972, and Octo- 
ber, 1972, that I was sure had 
been intercepted, and said 
that I believed the Govern- 
ment had lied about them. 

He said that he would check 
and see if in fact the Govern- 
ment had done so. 

On Monday night, Jan. 15, 

1973, Caulfield called me- 
again at the phono booth on 
Route 355 near my residence. 

I informed him that I had no, 
desire to talk further, that if 
the White House had any in- 
tention of playing the games 
straight and giving us the 
semblance of a fair trial they 
would check into the perjury 
charge of mine against Ma- 
gruder, and into the existence 
of the two intercepted calls 
previously referred to, and 
hung up. 

On Tuesday evening. Caul-' 
field called and asked me 
again to meet him and 1 re- 
sponded not until they had 
something to talk about on 
the perjured testimony and 
the intercepted calls. He said 
words to the effect “give us 
a week,” and a meeting was 
subsequently arranged on Jan. 

25, 1973, when he said he 
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would have something to talk 
about. 

, About 10 A.M., on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 25, 1973, in a meet- 
ing lasting until about 12:30 
A.M. — correction, 12:30 P.M. 
— we drove in his car toward 
Warrenton, Va., and returned 
— that is, we drove there and 
returned — and a conversa- 
tion ensued which repeated 
the offers of executive clem- 
ency and . financial suprport 
while in prison, and rehabili- 
tatirn later. I refused to dis- 
ci '.-.s it. 

He stated that I was “foul- 
ing up the game plan." I 
made a few comments about' 
the “game plan." He said that- 
"they” had found no record 
of the interception of the two 
calls I referred tp, and said 
■that perhaps I’ll* wait until . 
the appeals. He asked what 
my plans were regarding 
talking publicly, and I said 
that I planned to do so when 
I was ready; that I had dis- 
cussed it with my wife and 
•she said that I should do 
what I felt I must and. not. 
•to worry about the family. 
•I advised Jack that my child- 
pen were ‘ now grown and 
icould understand what I had 
to do, when the disclosures 
<camd out, • i 


:' Offer of $100,000 ' < 

He responded by saying \ 

•'that “you know that if the j 

.Administration gets its back/ , 
to the wall, it will have to , 
take steps to defend itself." 

I took that as a .personal 1 
1 threat and I told him in . 

_ response that I had had a. 
’good life, that my will was 
made out and that. I had, 

: thought through the risks' 
and would take them when I, 

• was ready. He said that if I 
had to go off to jail that the 
[Administration would help 1 
iwith the bail premium's. 

*, 1 advised him that it was 
'not a bail premium, but: 
$100,000 straight cash and 
•that that was a problem. I 

• would have to worry about, 
through family and friends. 

On the night before sentenc- > 

Ing, Jack called me and said 

; that the Administration would . 
provide the $100,000 in cash 
if I could tell him how to get 
it funded through an inter- 
mediary. I said that if we ever, 
needed it I would let him 
know. I never contacted him. 
thereafter; neither have I[ 
heard from him. . i 

• That completes the state- ( 

■ ment. -.j 

MR. THOMPSON. Mr. Me-, 
Cord, I would like to limit:; 
my questions to one area. , 
That is what you know about 
the planning of the Water- 
gate break-in. First of all, I 
would like to separate what 
Mr. Hunt told you someone 

• said about it from what Mr. 
Liddy told you someone said 
about it. Did Mr. Hunt indi- 
cate to you that he knew 
anything about these meet- 
ings that Mr. Liddy referred 
to with Mitchell, Magruder 
and Dean? 

A. The question is, did Mr.* 
Hunt indicate — 

Q. Yes, sir. 

A. That he knew anything 

ab Q U Ves e s £ eetines? Approved 

A. Yes. he did. 


Q. What did he say about, 
those meetings? Did he indi- 
cate he was present at any- 
of those meetings?; • . v 

* A. The meetings, as best I' 
recall, in which these refer- 
•ences by Mr. Hunt took : 
place, took place in Mr. 
Hunt’s office, in the Robert . 

F. Mullen Company offices 
at 1700 Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. They took place in April . 
and May of 1972. To the , 
best of my recollection. Mr. 
Liddy was present in all of 
the discussions. ■ , ■: 

Mr. Liddy, during those, 
discussions, as best I recall, 
would raise the topic that 
the planning and the progress 
of the operation itself was- 
going forward, comments . 
about what Mr. Mitchell was, 
saying to him about what- 
'could be done in terms of 
the priorities of the opera-,, 
tion; that is, which ones were 
to be done first and second.^ 
v Three-Way Discussions • 
Mr. Hunt's comments, his 
exact words I cannot recall, 
but his comments made 'to 
me — and not to me, made in 
three-way discussions that [ 
were taking place during • 
that period of time ; — indi- 
cated to me that he had , 
separate, independent knowl- 
edge, ' perhaps from Mr. 
Liddy, perhaps from other' 
sources, of his own that Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Dean and 
Mr. Magruder had planned 
the operations in the Attor- 
ney General’s office to begin- 
with and that at least Mr. 
Mitchell and Mr. Magruder . 
had had subsequent discus- • 
sions after the first meeting- 
in the Attorney General’s of- 
fice, and that Mr. Magruder; 
and Mr. Mitchell had had dis-.. 
cussion with Mr. Liddy in, 
Mr. Mitchell’s offices at the 
Committee to Re-elect the- 
President regarding the on- 
going plans to carry out the, 
operations. 

Does this- answer your- 
question somewhat? * 

Q. Well, I think it naturally 1 
raises several other ques-> 
tions. What did he say, as 
best you can recall, to indi- ‘ 
cate to you that he had any 
independent knowledge oth- 
er than what Mr. Liddy 
might have told him? • 

A. It would fall into two 
separate categories. I said, 
one, what Mr. Liddy had told 
him before and, secondly, 
what he had learned from 
others. I mentioned to this • 
committee the name of an- 
other individual, but I will 
not mention it at this point, 
that Mr. Hunt referred to in 
conversations, in which they 
were talking about the 
Watergate operations and the • 
planning for the operations 
and so on. The statement— 


Q. I think you should refer 
to the name. A. He referred 
to the name of Mr. Colson. 
That was interjected into the 
conversation by Mr. Hunt in 
the meetings with Mr. Liddy 
and me in his office, Hunt’s- 
offices, at 1700 Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and, specifically, 
when Mr. Hunt had a plan, a 
typed plan, operational plan. 

Headquarters. 
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Q. Do you recall anything 
that Mr. Hunt- said, to you, 
about Mr. Colson’s involve- 
ment, or did you just get the 
general impression, that Mr. 
Colson was involved in some 
way from what Mr. Hunt told' 
you? ’• ■ 

A. I believe, my previous 
■testimony, which, I will re- 
state, before, this committee,: 
was to the effect that, when 
I had met.Mr. Hunt in his of-. - 
f ices, at 1700 Pennsylvania, 
Avenue with Mr. Liddy, that 
he had referred . to his. previ- 
ous work at the White House 
for Mr. Colson, referring to 
him,as his superior; that. dur-. 

, ing the session that Mr. Hunt, 
Mr. Liddy, and I had in Mr. 
Hunt’s offices, Mr. Hunt had 
a typed plan that he had 
typed himself, step-by-step,’ 
for the entry of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee 
headquarters; that at one 
point, he held this plan in 
his hands, and his words 
were, he interjected the name' 
of Mr. Colson into the con-' 
versation at that point, words 
to the- effect, “I will see Col- 
son.” And he held* the paper 
in his hand in this sense. 

From that statement, *• I 
drew the conclusion that he; 
was going to 'see Mr. Colson* 
and discuss our giving him* 
the operational plan. That is 
a conclusion, but this is also* 
the words as best I recall, ■ 
with which Mr. Hunt raised : 
the name of Mr. Colson. * 

Q. I am sure that will need 
to be pursued. But getting 
back to my original point, is 
that innocent of knowledge 
Mr. Hunt had of these meet- 
ings we referred to, he did' 
not bring Mn Colson into the* 
conversation with regard to 
these particular ' .-meetings' 
that you previously referred 
to, did he? 

A. I believe you asked me 
if he appeared to have knowl-' 
edge. I said he appeared to. 
have knowledge of the previ- 
ous meetings, of the Attor- 
ney General, in the Attorney 
General’s office, of Mr,. 
Liddy, Mr. Magruder. and Mr. 
Dean and my response was 
to the effect that he had it 
from Mr. Liddy from what he 
told me, and- 1 believed also 
that he had this information 
from others, 

Q. You say that you think- 
he had independent knowl- 
edge, and, of course, this is>a 
serious matter. I think we 
have to determine .whether 
or not we are relying on Mr. 
Liddy or Mr. Hunt and Mr.- 
Liddy for this information, 
which, of course, is extreme-, 
ly important . information. 
Anything you can state that, 
Mr. Hunt told you to indicate 
that he had any independent 
knowledge of these meetings, 

I think would be very rele- 
vant. You can do it now or 
supply — you have supplied 
several memorandums that 
are very helpful in that re- 
gard. If you want to do that 
at a subsequent time, I think 
that would be appropriate. . 

A. I would be glad to sub- 
mit the committee a memo- 
randum if that would be help- 
ful to you, and set it forth in- 
exactly- the detail as best I 


Ww.’lbt usl^rM^kTo' 
the meetings in a little bit 


more detail, Mr. McCord. 
How many meetings did Mr.- 
Liddy say there were when 
the over-all surveillance oper- 
ations were discussed? A. At 
what point in time? • * 

Q. Well, how many meet- 
ings, over all, up until June 
17, did* Mr. Liddy indicate 
that he, Mitchell, Magruder- 
and Dean, or any combina-' 
tion of these people, had to, 
discuss generally? 

A. He did not say the num- 
ber. It was stated to me in 
various and sundry meetings; 
with Mr. Liddy between Jan-*, 
uary and June * 17 by Mr,; 
Liddy that he had had several* 
meetings with Mr. Mitchell; 
that there appeared to bo 
ongoing meetings with Mr. 
MitchelH from the planning 
stage until the completion of; 
the * plans for > the second - 
entry operation-on June 17;. 
that • there appeared to be 
continuous discussions be- 
tween at least Mr. Liddy and 
Mr. Mitchell and sometimes 
Mr. Magruder, according to 
statements which Mr. Liddy 
made to me, and they began 
with the planning and they, 
continued through the on- 
going operation itself. The 
monitoring, and the planning 
for- the second operation and 
discussions at various stagesj 
according, to Mr. Liddy,- of 
the ..various - priorities of the 
bugging and photography-op- 
erations, .what was to* come 
first, what' was to come 

Held Regular Talks 

Q., Di<} Mrf Liddy corpe to 
you after *cach important 
• meeting, or after each meet- 
ing where these plans wero 
discussed, and -give you a 
summary < of , the r meetings, 
what was discussed and what’ 
the conclusions were? .*• . .. ■ -. 

A. Not after each meeting 
at all, but we would see each 
other regularly , during the 
week. I would say not once 
a day but every other- day, 
most weeks, between January 
and June 17. "Sometimes he 
would tell me, _ I .am getting 
ready to go up to see the 
Attorney General to discuss 
this operation, referring* to' 
the Watergate operation, to 
discuss -the operations that 
'he had planned. . , .... . 

" Sometimes he would tell 
.me, -I have just come back 
from that operation, conclud- 
ing wh'at’we are going to do 
now. 

Q. Were sohie 1 ! of these 
meetings, according to whatj 
he told you, while Mr. Mitch- ' 
ell was- still Attorney Gen- 
eral. A. Yes. - • ' 

Q. And some after he came 1 
to the Committee to Re-elect?! 
A. Yes. 

Q. Were, money figures 
discussed? A. Oh, yes, • ; , 

Q. According to what he 
said-^according- to Mr. Liddy, , 
what was the original pro-, 
posed budget, for the over-,’ 
all Surveillance operation?' 
I assume we are talking about 
the' over-all operation", not 
just the Watergate break-in, 
is that correct? <• 1 * 

A. We are taking about 1 

three 'categories political 

espionage, photography op- 
001 70QEH*8 and : electronic op-; 
crations, and the original 
figure .in;- February that Mr. ; 
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Liddy proposed, as I saw it 
■in writing,, in - a draft on Jiis- 
desk on one occasion and in 
a typed memorandum. . on a , 
second occasiop, was approx- . 
,imately . $450,000, ' ; , , r ’ / 
Q. All right, . according to' 
Shim, if was. that budget ap- 
proved?' ' •••■'■ , 

A. The sequence of the 
events were thkt there were 
planning' fneetings irt ‘January 
or February or both in the 
Attorney General’s vo'ff ices, in*, 
•which Mr. Dean and Mr! 
Magrudcr, Mr. Liddy, and Mr. 

Mitchell discussed the origi- 
nal amount, the $450,000’ 
.amount, and subsequently, 
approximately -30 days after 
[the first formal meetings and 
,1 heard referred to by Mr.’ 
: Liddy, there was a figure 
of approximately $250,000,' 
[which he said had been ap- 
proved .for the operation.' 
'And ho referred also’ to some! 
additional funds which he' 
had in the order of approxi- 
mately $100,000, but that 
.figure .jus not absolutely . cer-, 
"tain 1 in my mind, with a total 
of something around $300,-. 
(000 or $350,000. } •• / / f 
: Q. According to him, was 
’-this money problem the need- 
for subsequent mectings?Was 
•that a concern of .the people- 
involved? Was, there quite a 
'bit of discussion as to exactly 
thow much money should be 
spent on this project? ’ 

A. Money was a topic that 
he said was discussed.. He' 
,said the individual operations 
■were discussed — that is, 
specifically the three parts of • 
his budget which he had pre- 
pared on charts, which! he' 
had .taken to at least one of 
the meetings. . That is, .the 
three parts of " political es- 
pionage and photography and 
so on. It was not limited, the 
discussion was not limited to 
the matter of funding. My 
understanding was all aspects 
of the operation were dis- : 
cussed in those meetings by, 
the four individuals. 

' Q. Let me just ask you this: 
Did he toll you .that John 
Mitchell ever "fold ' him that 
-this budget -is just too high 
and you will' have to do- it' 
for less or something to that 
extent? A, No, he did not. • 
Q. Did he ever tell you 
that they . specifically dis- 
cussed the Watergate opera:, 
tion in .any . of these meet-, 
ings? A. Oh, yes, sure.- 
Q. That the ..Watergate 
break-in specifically was dis- 
cussed? A. Very definitely, . . 

Q. What did he say about 
that particular, discussion? 

A. It Was a contiguous dis-’ 
cussion. He sat in with Mr. 
Magrudcr from the earliest’ 
planning session in January 
through the first entry opera- 
tion, Memorial Day weekend 
and then even to the second - 
■operation in June, and: he 
talked to me at various times; 
and it was clear from what 
he said that their committee 
— that Mr. Liddy , was .having 
such . meetings— he. . ■ stated 
they were having such meet- 
ings .in. .which; the. Watergate 
operation was a part, of Wa- 
tergate, referring to 'the Dem- 
ocratic National '. Committee ’ 


‘headquarters himself: ' J " ■ 7 

• So I Would say there 'wefe > 
many such discussions '-by! 
■Mr. Liddy with me'inwhich 
he stated that meetings had-s 
occurred with Mr. Mitchell 
and Magruder specifically on 
this after February. " > 

Q. You mentioned, you 
mentioned I believe, that you 
had frequent contact with 
Liddy. Did you have frequent 
contact with Mr. Magruder at' 
the Committee to Re-elect?' 
A. Yes, I did. 

Q. Would you see him on 
a daily basis? A. We would 
,see 'each other on a daily 
basis. We‘ would speak hello,’, 
exchange greetings. My point-' 
of contact at the committee, 

. was his deputy, Mr. Odle. My' 
business was ’transacted pri-' 
manly with Mr. Odle, their, 
offices. were adjoining.. ( 

Security for Mitchells 

Q; Their offices were close ■ 
together? A. So we would 
see each other frequently in 
that sense. 

Q, Just to speak, or did 
you ever discuss any sub-', 
stantive matters concerning 
the re-election of the Presi- 
dent or the operation of the' 
Committee to Re-elect the' 
President? A. We had some: 
.meetings, one particular 
meeting with the Attorney 
General and Mr. Magruder 
lasting over an' hour in which 
we discussed over-all securi- 
ty of the committee and the 
security of the Mitchell fam-‘ 

iiy- . 

Q. At that time in March 
you had pretty much made 
up your mind, I, assume, you, 
would, if the thing was fund:.' 
ed, that you would partici- 
pate for the reasons that you' 
have given? ' 

A. Tlie decision process, I 
think,, on. my part took place; 
after, the 30-day delay that I’ 
referred to here in which it 
appeared .that . this whole ‘ 
matter was being considered! ’ 
reconsidered,’ discussed and 
so on by Mr. Mitchell. It 
was also very material to me. 
that . he had considered it : 
while in the Attorney Gem. 
erat’s office, that .the discus-.- 
sion had taken place there* 
and- he apparently had ap-> 
proved it and so on, but I 
had some reasons for consid- 
ering the 30-day delay im- 
portant, and this was part of 
my .motivation. .- ,- 

Q. You say you saw Mr.- 
Liddy often and you saw Mr. 
Magrudcr often and you had 
this one meeting with the 
two of them. Did anything 
they said to you or did any- 
thing that you overheard 
them -say to other people, 
any .telephone conversations 
that you might have acci- 
dentally heard indicate to 
you that- what Liddy was 
telling you was in fact true, 
or did any of these things in ■ 
your mind corroborate what. 
Mr: Liddy was telling you? 

A. About what, the meet- 
ings with the Attorney Gcn- 
'cra! in his office? Mr. Liddy 
had some charts which I have 
described to this committee 
before, which he said cost 
some $7,000 as to prepare, m 


.-which he set forth the plans, 
: as I understood -it, the cost of 
the operation! The fact that he 
jwould go' to so much trouble 

• and to so much expense,' it 
was obvious to me this was' 
officially approved by some- 
,-body in the operation within 
'the committee itself and the 
Attorney General in order for 
•that amount of money to be 
; spent for material of this ■ 
sort, to go to that much 
trouble; 

* Tells of Seeing Charts . . 
r • Q. Pardon me, did you ever, 
isee the .charts themselves? * * 
>• A. Yes, I saw the charts 
‘when he brought them in 
.'the day before he said a 
[meeting w.as scheduled with 
the Attorney General. He ' 
■pointed, to the chart and. 
'said, “These are for the 
.briefing with the . Attorney, 
[General ' tomorrow. These 
are connected . with the pa- 
pers -which.' I -have shown to 
you — the draft and the 
type of budget draft that he 
had and showed -to me on 
a day Or two' before. He did 
.not unwrap- the charts them- 

, selves. They were in brown 
-Wrapping .-paper. He said 
they had been prepared com- 
mercially, locally — not lo- 
yally, he. said they had been 
prepared commercially and 
he subsequently told me that 
■he had been told by John 
.Dean to .destroy the charts, 
and because , they cost so 
much he did not plan to do 
so. 7 

. - Q. He told you he was us- 
ing these charts in discussion 
with the Attorney General 
and others? A. Correct. 

Q. So far as conversations 
by these gentlemen concern- 
ing their participation, were 
there any conversations or 
anything that they said that 
you heard which indicated 
that what .Mr. Liddy said 
about' the meeting discussing 
these things was true? A. By 
these gentlemen you are re- 
ferring, to? 

Q. I am talking about Mr. 
Mitchell, Mr. Magruder or Mr. 
Dean. A. That is correct. They 
did not discuss it with me. 

SENATOR ERVIN. You 
say that from after the re- 
turn of the bills, every indict- 
ment, in September down to 
the day, last day of the trial, 
that you were urged to plead 
guilty and remain silent by a 
number of people. ' Did Mr. 
Hunt ever urge you to plead 1 
guilty and remain' silent? 
That is, E. Howard Hunt? 

A. The words most frequent- 
ly used by Mr. Hunt with me 
was that executive clemency 
would be available to me. 

Q. Yes. How many times 
did he urge you to plead 
guilty? That is. Hunt? A. I 
mean to correct that state- 
ment. I do not recall Mr. 
Hunt using those words with 
me to plead guilty. 

Q. Did he urge you to or 
not to remain silent? A. Not 
in the exact words, no, sir. 

Q. What words did he use 
as far as you remember? 

A. He used words to the ef- 
fect that — he used words 
stating that “executive clem- 
encv is going to be made 
a\ ailable to us,” and he 
spoke in terms as though if 


already had been committed 
-—I say already, already as 
of the time that he first men- 
tioned it to me. 

Q. Now. you ’stated that 
you were paid some money 
through' the instrumentality' 
of Mrs. Hunt, and also that’ 
your lawyer fees were taken* 
care of, as I understood you? 

, Do you know who paid your 
lawyer fees? A. j was told 
that both monies came from 
the Committee to Re-elect 
.the President. 

Q.- Now, did your lawyer 
urge you to enter a plea of 
guilty? I am talking- about 
Mr. Gerald Alch. A. I do not 
recall, that, no sir. ' 

Q. But he did go with you 
to Mr. Bittman’s -office? A. 
Yes, sir. • 

Q.- And Mr, Bittman, was 
the lawyer for Mr. Hunt, was 
he not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then after that, you 
did not talk to Mr. Bittman 
yourself? A. No. sir. 

Q. But Mr. Alch did? A. 
Yes, sir. ' ■ ■ 

, Q, And after his conversa- 
tion -with Mr. Bittman he told 
you that Mr. Bittman urged 
•you to plead guilty and rc- 
*main silent and said you 
would get executive clem- 
ency? ' - , 

Clarification on Clemency 

, , A. I will correct that, sir, 
.-if I left that impression. I 
believe , the words were that 
in the afternoon of Jan'. S, 
Mr. Alch said that Mr. Bitt- 
man wanted to talk with me' 
about “whose word I would 
trust regarding a White, 
House offer of executive 
clemency” and then at the 
meeting at his office Mr. 
Alch came back to me after 
'a meeting with Mr. Bittman 
and told me that I would be 
contacted by “a friend I have 
•formerly known in the White 
House,” and contacted that 
•evening. I believe that was 
•the substance of the conver- 
•sation. 

Q. How long had you. 
known — when did you first 
•know John or Jack Caulfield? 

A. I first met him in early 
(19 — early September, 1871. 

I had heard of him before. 

• Q. Where was he working 
at the time you first met 
him? A. At the White House. 

- Q. Did Mr. Caulfield later 
(have any association with 
■the committee? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after that associ- 
ation did he go to one of 

the executive departments? 

Do you know which depart- 
ment? A. I believe it was 
the Treasury Department. 

Q. Did you ever discuss 
with Mr. Liddy the exercising 
of electronic surveillance over 
the offices of Senator Mus- 
kie? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And A. I will cor- 

rect that, sir. We discussed 
the lease of a building. I don’t 
recall electronic surveillance 
except in some broad general 
terms this might be a future 
target. There was nothing 
beyond that and this was 
stated in February, 1972. 

Q. Now, Senator Muskie 
was one of the candidates for 
the Democratic nomination 
for President at that time? 

A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did you- rent any office 
near the Muskie headquar- 
ters? A. I did. 

Q. Where was this office 
located with reference to the 
headquarters of Senator Mus- 
kie? A. It was the next build- 
ing to Senator Muskie’s office. 

Another Name for Liddy 

Q. And I believe the lease 
was taken in your name and 
•that- of John B. Hayes? A. 
Yes. sir. 

Q. Who was John B. Hayes?’ 
A. That was another name 
for Mr. Liddy, . 

, Q. And later, Mr. McGov- 
ern took over these head- 
quarters from Senator Mus- 
kie, did not he?' A. I think 
after June ,17, yes sir. 

Q. Was there ever any dis- 
cussion between you and Mr. 
Liddy about exercising any 
kind of surveillance over- 
Senator , McGovern’s head- 
quarters? A. There were, sir. 
They were in the context of 
the location of First Street 
primarily. 

. Q. And this room was 
rented for possible use of 
that commission, was . not it? 
A. 1 DOS K Street was, yes sir. 

Q. Did you ever make any ef- 
fort to bug Senator. Muskie’s 
or Senator McGovern’s head- 
quarters?. A. Never .Senator 
Muskic’s. Senator. McGov- 
ern’s, there was a visit toi 
•the office by me, I believe 
on two, or three occasions in 
, toto, on, one of which I h’ad ’ 
some electronic equipment 
. with me but it was never in- ' 
stalled because there were 
1 other people working there 
at the time. 

Q. In other words, you 
never found any time that 
ithe office was empty? A. 
That is correct. 

Q. You know who paid 
the- rent on this' Office? A. 
.Which one, sir? • . ' 

Q. Up' there by the Muskie 
and McGovern headquarters? 
{A. The one at the Muskie of- 

• fice, Mr. Liddy furnished the' ; 
Jfunds for that and furnished' 
ja cashier’s check to pay for it 

f , AFTERNOON 
- SESSION >• 

• SENATOR BAKER. What 
was the electronic assign-' 
ment that' you had? ' 

McCORD. Installation of- 
' the technical bugging devices 
in the Democratic National 
Committee that were previ- 
ously authorized by the At- 
■torney General. ' 
i Q. Did you have instruc- 
tions as to where they should 
be placed? A. Yes. 

• Where? A. In the offices 
■themselves in connection 
. with senior personnel officers 

of the Democratic National- 
Committee and. specifically,- 
Mr. O'Brien’s telephone ex- 
. tension. 

. Q. How many bugs did you 
plant? A. Two. 

Q. One of them was on Mr. 

’ O’Brien’s telephone? A. That 
: was an extension of a call 
director that was identified 
as Mr. O’Brien’s. The second 
was Mr. Oliver’s. 
t Q. The second one was 
where? 

A. In a telephone that be- 


who is an executive director' 
.of the Democratic state chair- 
men of the organization. 

Q. Were you specifically’ 
instructed by someone to. 
.plant those two bugs or just, 
the O’Brien bug? Would you 
give us some detail on that?* 

A. Sure. Mr. Liddy had . 
passed along instructions 
from Mr. John Mitchell. He’ 
set the priorities. Mr. Mitchell 
had stated priorities of the 
installation were, first of all, 
Mr. O'Brien’s offices and such' 
other -installations as that" 
might provide information of 
interest to Mr. Mitchell and 
, to whoever else the monitor- 
ing was to go to beyond Mr. ’ 
Mitchell. . 

Q. So the Oliver phone was ' 
bugged more or less by your 
.choice, then, as distinguished’ 
from the O’Brien phone? 

1 A. No, I think the basic’ 
choice was this: The wording 
from Mr. Liddy was that N&. ' 
Mitchell wanted it placed 
a senior official's office, if' 
not Mr. O’Brien’s office, some 
other; in other words, two 
such installations. 

Q. Now, you weren’t appre- 
i hended on this first occasion, 
Memorial weekend. What - 
was the purpose of the sec- 
ond entry into the Demo- 
cratic National Headquarters? 

• A. Mr. Liddy had , told me 
•that Mr. Mitchell, John Mitch- 
ell, liked the "takes”; that is, 

■ the documents that had been 
■photographed on the first en- 
.try. into the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee headquar- 
ters, and that he wanted a 
second photographic opera- 
tion to take place, and that 
in addition, as long as that 
team was going in, that Mr. 
.Mitchell wanted,' had passed 
instructions to Mr. Liddy,. to 
check to see what the mal- 
functioning of the second de- 
vice that was put in besides 
Mr. Oliver’s, and see what' 
the problem was because it 
was one of the two things — 
either a malfunction of the 
equipment or the fact that' 
the installation of Che device 
was in a room which was 
surrounded by four walls. In 
other words, it was shielded, 
and he wanted this corrected 
and another device installed. 

He also- said Mr. Mitchell 
wanted a room bug as op- 
posed to a device on a 
telephone installed in Mr. 
O’Brien’s office itself in order 
to transmit not only tele- 
phone conservations but con- 
versations out of the room 
itself, beyond whatever might 
be spoken on the telephone. 

Q. Would you describe ■ 
for us then the responsibili- • 
ties, if there was an addiA 
tional responsibility, of those 
involved in the second break- 
in? 

A. Mr. Liddy was in over- 
all charge of the operation, 

, Mr. Hunt was his assistant! - 
Mr. Barker was the team 
capttain of the group going 
in. My job was that of the 
electronic installation and 
the others of the group, the 
other Cuban-Americans, had 
functions divided into two 


■ tion of generally being look-’ 
,uls while we were inside. * 
Q. Did you employ Mri- 
Baldwin? A. Yes’, I did. i 
Q. Did you contact him. 
and ask him to come ■ to 
Washington to discuss tem- 
porary employment which 
might. ripen into permanent 
employment after the elec- 
tion? • , 

- A. No, sir, it was not put ' 
in that vein. I called Mr., 
Baldwin and asked him if he 
were interested in a job as 
a security officer for Mrs.' 
John Mitchell, who we’d been 
asked to provide a security 
officer for. He stated that he'' 
would be interested. . .. 

Talks With Baldwin- : 

I asked him to come to 
Washington the next morn- 
ing and discuss the matters’ 
in connection with the dis- 
cussions which took place 
that .day between me and 
'him and Mr. Fred LaRue, 
who made the subsequent in- 
terview of him. 

. Mr. Baldwin raised the' 
question of whether or not 
there might be employment 
later. My statement to him 
roughly was that the posi- 
tion here at that point in’ 
time was only through No- 
vember and that mv assump- ' 
tion was that if h6 did a good 
job on it, there mjght be 
something else for him but' 
jthere was no. promise by me; 
oc .Mr. LaRue. and-’Liarh sure; 
Mr.-;, Baldwin- 'took -it'. that’ 
Way. . , ■ 

Q. Did you supply Mr. 
Baldwin with a .38 . pistol? 
That was obtained, given to 
him by Mr. LaRue, who had 
the weapon in his office. It 
belonged to Mr. Jack.Caul- 
fied. ' 

Q. Did you ever conduct- 
electronic surveillance or 
clandestine activities against 
anyone other than the D.N.C., 
the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, at the Watergate com- 
plex, and the McGovern head- 
quarters which you have' 
already described? A. No. 

'' A. Mr. McCord, please tell 
me whether or not you knew 
that this sort of activity was 
illegal? 

A. I knew certain things 
that came to me at the be- 
ginnig of the operation and 
early in the operation which 
indicated that it might be le- 
gal. may wel be legal, and I 
was so advised. 

Q. By whom? 

A. First of al, if I may 
explain, coming through Mr! 
Liddy and coming through 
my knowledge of the ' At- 
torney General, and that, was 
that the Attorney General,, 
first of all, had the authority 
on his own signature to ap- 
prove wiretapping within the 
United States for either na- 
tional security reasons or for 
domestic security reasons. 

Q. What was your motiva- 
tion? Why did you do this? 

A. There were several mo 
tivations, but one of the basic 
motivations was the fact that 
this man, the Attorney .-Gen- 
eral, had approved it in his 
offices over a series of meet- 
.j£>SS in. which he hjdohymns- 


A In a telephone that Be categories; one of photo- offices over a series of meet- 
longed to Mr. Spencer OI^^ p 

couple of men had the func- to it, while he was the top 

legal officer of the United 


States Government, and that 
'the counsel to the President 
had sat in with him during 
such discussions: the fact 
that I was advised that it 
was within the Attorney. 
General’s purview ' and au-; 
thority to authorize, such op- 
erations if it were in the na-’ 
tional interest to do so. 

1 Motivation Question 

Q. Did you believe that? 

A. I believed that he had 
the authority to do it. I be- 
lieved that several things — 
not only was I told certain' 
things pertaining to some 
matters I previously- testified 
to this committee regarding 
Las Vegas and an incident 
out there, but I was also 
aware that many things came 
over the Attorney General’s 
desk that I was not privy to, 
that Mr. Liddy was not privy 
to, but which the Attorney 
General was privy to, mat- 
ters which might come to 
him through highly sensitive 
sources, wiretap information, 
which might provide a justifi-: 
cation for such an operation, 
a justification beyond what 
■was known to me. 

■j I cart put it -conversely as 

welt. I knew that, I felt that 
the Attorney General in his 
position as the top legal of- 
ficer, if this operation were 
clearly illegal, would turn it' 
down out of hand, that he 
would have no trouble mak- 
ing a decision on the matter 
immediately. I knew from 
previous contact with him 
that he was a very decisive 
man, that he did not agonize 
over decisions, and yet ap- 
parently, he took this one. 
under careful consideration 
and considered it for some 
30 days in making the deci- 
sion,. and .frankly, I had it, 
■my conclusion was that he 
•took it as well to higher au- 
thority and got a final ap- 
proval from his superior be- 
fore embarking upon this 
(task. 

! Quite candidly and quite 
frankly, this -is exactly my 
motivation, my reason, the 
basic motivation of mine for 
being involved. 

Q. This was your assump- 
tion or your basis for judg- 
ment that the Attorney Gen- 
eral must have' done that? 

Do you have any evidence 
or any information that- he 
did do that? 

A. The evidence that the 
counsel to the President sat 
in with him, on the meetings 
of this and, therefore, both 
the White House was- rep- 
resented and the Attorney 
General of the United States 
were represented in this de- 
cision and that this 30-day. 
delay to me, I drew the con- 
clusion that the Attorney 
iGenerai himself had con- 
veyed -the decision to his- 
own superior for final de- 
cision. 

SENATOR TALMADGE, Any- 
one else approach you about 
executive clemency besides” 
Mr. Caulfield? A. I mentioned ' 
Mr. Hunt. 

Q. Anyone else? A. Mrs. 
Hunt conveyed a message 
from Mr. Hunt. She was ob- . 

0 0*t Speaking for any- • 
one but himself. She was 
conveying it for him and so 
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I stated. 

} Q. Anyone beside Mr. Hunt 

or Mr. Caulfield approach 
| you on the question of execu- 

tive clementcy? A. Yes,, sir. 

'. Q. V/ho? A. My attorney, 

! Gerald Alch, A-L-C-H. . , ; 

j ■ Q. Do you know who ap- - 

I proached your lawyer about 

j executive clemency? A. No, 

! sir. 

. Q. Your testimony is that, 

three different individuals ap- 
I proached you on the idea 

| that you would plead guilty 

and keep quiet and as a re-, 
( sult thereof you could expect 
executive clemency is that 
.correct? A. Yes, sir, and I be- 
ilieve I mentioned a message 
t conveyed, which mentioned 

i executive clemency by Mr. 

] *Alch on Jan. 8 from another 
i .individual. 

j, Q. Who was that indivi- 

dual? A. Mr. William Bittman.' 

• • Q. Did you ever have any 
conversations with Mr. Mit-' 
chell yourself about that ope- 
ration? A. About the Water- 
gate operation itself? 
j Q. Or any other surveillance 
I or espionage? A. No, sir. 
j Q. How many different in- 

1 .dividuals talked to you and 
’ ; purported to speak for Mr. 

•Mitchell about the Watergate . 

• operation or any other bug- 
•ging operation? A. Speaking 
for Mr. Mitchell purportedly, 
Mr. Liddy only as speaking 
for Mr. Mitchell. 

j Q- Who else besides him? 

I :A. And Mr. Hunt raised the 
: name of Mr. Mitchell in the 

j .context that I have testified 
; ,to this morning, sjr. 

| j* Q. Both Liddy and Hunt 
. itold you — A. Yes, sir. 

< r Q- — That this operation 
'had been approved by Mr. ' 
[Mitchell? A. Yes, sir. 

■ Q. Any others besides 

-those two? A. No, sir. 
r Q. You testified this niorn- 
i ing about a meeting in Mr. 

: Mitchell’s office. Was there 
, more than one meeting with 
'the Attorney General or only 
’ ,one? A. I just said there - 
;were more than one meeting. 

■ Q. In which you personally 
.were involved? A. I did -not 
.attend but I was told by Mr. 
'Liddy there was more than 
'one meeting that took place. 

:I had heard him mention two 
, .specifically. ■ ' 
i ‘ Q. Did 'you yourself ever 
attend a meeting in Mr. 
■Mitchell’s office? A. No, sir. 

’ On any matter? A I at- , 

, [tended meetings, yes, in his " 
office at the Committee to 
i ^e-elect the President when 
he subsequently came over 
'.and I visited at his offices at 
.< 1 the Attorney General’s office 

i ..at the Department of Justice 
1 in December on another mat- 
ter but not to discuss these 
; '-particular operations. 

' ENATOSR WEICKER. Did 
1 you or the Committee to Re- 
, elect the President receive re- 
ports from the Internal .Sec- 
urity Division of the Justice 
Department. A. Yes, sir, I 
did. 

Q. Was Mr. Mardian head 
of . that Division? A. He had 


been, sir. ‘ "* 

Q. Did you receive copies 
of F.B.I. reports? 

A. I can explain a partial 
answer to that* sir, if you 
want me to, an answer that 
involves F.B.I. repotrs. 

I have raised with, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Odle the problem 
of receiving adequate inform- 
.ation concerning violence in 
demonstrations that migKt af- 
fect the committee headquart- 
ers in Washington and sub- 
sequently, the /committee 
, headquarters in Miami, and I ■ 
‘asked if there were any way 
in which there could be some 
type of liaison to receive in- 
formation from the F.B.I. 
[specifically, because I knew : 
that they would have inform- 
ation that was not available 
to us and we knew that such- 
information was being made 
available to other parties for^ 
the convention itself if it 
directly affected those parties. 

As. I recall, he sent' a mem-"" 
orandum to Mr. Mitchell ask- 
ing for approval of my con- 
tact with that organization. 

The next that I heard was 
a call from Mr. Mardian in 
'which - he referred to that 
memorandum and he stated 
'that Mr. Mitchell had given 
approval to my contact to 
[acquire that type of informa- 
■tion and that I should go to 
•[the Internal Security Division 
•of the Department of Justice 
where such information as 
;did affect, ' might affect, the 
^security of the committee 
"would be made available to 
me, some of. which was as I 
have described in those re- 
ports, yes, sir. - 
v Q.' So you received data 
'from the Internal Security 
Division of the Justice De- 
partment? A. I did. ■ 

Q. And you received data 
from the F.B.I.? A. Not from 
, the F.B.I. directly', no, sir. 

,. Q. From whom did you re- 
ceive such data? A. From the 
■ Internal- Security Division. I 
do not believe the F.B.I. was- 
[ever aware of that. 

Q. You say there was a 
subsequent memorandum? A. 
The memorandum which Mr,. 
Odle wrote on this subject I 
-subsequently received, which 
had Mr. Mitchell’s initials 
on it.' 

, Q. Do you feel or do you 
.know whether or not similar, 
information, similar access to 
this information was given 
. to the Democratic party? A. ' 

, l' understood that they did 
have through some channels 
some access to information 
on this type; whether it came 
from that office, I do not 
know. 
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By MARJORIE HUNTER 'tY 
-Special *.0 ThoNfW YcrkTImej ■ '-1> 
' WASHINGTON, May 18 -* f 
Senator Stuart Symington said" 
today that new data just given 5 
the ■ Senate Armed Servicei- 
Committee made it ‘‘even more'.’ 
difficult for me to : visualize!! 
the- the President’* knew noth'*' 
ing; about “White House atv? 
tempts to use- the Central- Irfw 
telligence Agency; to cover up? 
the Watergate affair. • ■. -5n 

■ .The new data consist of 
memorandums of conversation's' 
that Sen. Vernon ' A. Walter^, 
deputy director of -the' C.I.A! 
"said' that he made 'following! 1 
conversations ' with ■' ' White’. 
House aides last June, shortl^ 
after the break-in at the Demo£ 
cratic '■ headquarters"- at : the 
.Watergate complex. - • ■ ' Vjl 
'■ Senator ■ Symington declined.; 
.to disclose die exact contents'-! 
of ' the memorandums . but?: 
termed them “highly signifi-J 
.cant.’’ ; ' • iw 

He said - that he - had sent 1 
copies to the' Senate select 
committee' on Presidential cani- 3 : 
paign activities, .which opened? 
a full-scale inquiry into the* 
Waergate case yesterday, and^ 
to the United States Attorney! « 
who is also invesigating that* 
case. .., ... T 
| Testifying : yesterday before' 
the -Senate. Armed Service's 


Q. Can you give me details 
on that report? 

A. One such report dealt 
with, as I recall, a funding 
operation that was reported 
in which the McGovern com- 
.mltlee purportedly funded a 1 
so-called barnstorming tour 
of several members,. of the 
Vietnam Veterans Against, 
the War on- the West Coast, 
;as I recall, starting from Los 
Angeles, Calif., and going up 
the Coast. 

It came concurrently with' 
some other information that, 
that same group was plan- 
ning violence at the Republi- 
can National Convention in- 
volving danger to, threats to 
life of individuals. I think 
• that was succeeded very 
shortly, in a matter of days, 
by the indictment of members 
of the Vietnam Veterans 
Against the War at Tallahas- 
see because of the violence 
that they -did plan, including 
a number of things that would 
endanger the lives of the peo- 
ple at the Republican Na- 
tional Convention. 


Q. Now I would like you 
to describe for me as best 
you can types of information, 
further detail, that you re- 
ceived from the Internal Se- 
curity Division. Did you re- 
ceive from the Internal Se- 
curity Division, for example, 
or from the F.B.I. any in- 
formation as it related to the 
candidates of their staffs? 
A. Yes, sir. there was one 
such report that I do recall 
specifically. 


Q. Now, can you tell me 
precisely as to what the 
dates were in which this 
type o factivity took place? 
A. My best recollection 
would have been within the 
last two weeks of May, 
1972. • 

Q. On how many different 
occasions did you receive 
this material? A. Almost 
daily, sir. 


Committee, General Waiters 
disclosed-that he had recently 
visited the White House to talk 
with J. Fred Buzhardt Jr.-, whfl. 
was named recently by Presi* 
dent Nixon as special -counsel! 
for the.Watergate investigation 1 
General Walters told thff. 
committee- that, at the sugges-i 
tion of Mr, Buzhardt, he had; 
turned over, to the White House/ 
some memorandums he had' 
made last June of his recollect, 
tions of . conversations . withi 
Presidential aides. . . .1.3 

- At the direction of the Armed. 
Services Committee, General 
Walters retrieved the memoranJ 
dums from the. White. House, 
late -.yesterday, and. delivered* 
them., to Senator Symington. - f 

The, memorandums, are saidi 
tq recount,', in.-far, more extern, 
sive detaiL.a.'series.of. meetings! 
that General Waiters had told" 
about in an affidavit presenteefc 
earlier' this week to several'' 
Congressional cpmrnitfecs. ' 
In"that affidavit,' he told of 
meetings at which three top 
White House aides — H.. Ry 
Haldemari, John D. Ehrlich- 
man and John- W. Dean 3d vBJ 
attempted to persuade the 
iC.I.A. to cover up the Water- 
gate affair. --. ? . -\. . y 

The genera! .cited meetings 
at which he said the C.I.A. had 
been.- asked to .persuade .the 
Federal Bureau- of Investiga* 
tion. • to halt aninquiry into 
Nixon campaign funds that had 
.been "laundered" through .jf 
Mexico- City bank and later: 
used, at least in part, .to fr-j 
nance" various undercover nc-t 
tivitics by the Presidential Re*! 
election coVnmittee.v •. •; • • -it 
•• He also told of- being asked 
by Mr. Dcan to pay the salaries, 
and. bail' of -.the men caught 1 
in the Watergate burglary, in. 
an apparent effort to make the*/ 
crime seem to -be a legitimate! 
national security matter. * 

. He said that his agency hath 
rejected' both - overtures. -He? 
also said that he had .sug-1 
gested to Mr. Deanithat those* 
responsible for' the Watergatif 
affair be dismissed. .. 

. Senator- Symington said yes- 
terday, ■ before- receiving the- 
memorandums of conversation,, 
.that it appeared clear to him! 
that there had been a. “high- 
level" -attempt by- the White- 
House' to involve the C.I.A. 
covering up the Watergate. • ^ 

- He also -said yesterday thatf 
General . Walters -and other 
presnt and past C.I.A. officials 
had testified that they did not, 
know if President Nixon knew) 
of the attempted cover-up ofc 
the Watergate affair. . . j-t 

However, Senator Smyington ( 
added then: “It’s hard for me" 
to visualize that the President; 
knew nothing' about this." 

In his satement today, .tbir 
Senator, hinted — but. did nop 
say — that there may have been 
.material in the Walters mem-; 
orandums indicating that Whitt; 
House aides,, had specifically-, 
said that .their requests for,- 
C.I.A, help were, being mac^e- 
with full knowledge of ' thet 
President.- ; • -. 

Meanwhile,- tw 0 other Coqd 
gressional committees have an- 
nounced plansto inquire fur-, 
ther into possible C.I A ' 


• Senator John ,L. McCJcllai 
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Democrat of Arkansas,' ah>j 
nounced that an Appropriation 
subcommittee that he heads 
had invited' four former Whitj, 
House-aides — Mr. Haldeman, V? 
Mr. Ehriichman,-Mr. Dean a rich 
David R. Young Jr. — to. testify 


in’- the White House, these 
sources noted, that the CIA 
acquiesced in White House 
demands that ' it provide 
technical _ assistance to' 
Watergate conspirators E - . 
Howard Hunt Jr. and G;* 


about their alleged demands f<B ' 7, «“ nt . Jr : 

C.I.A. help . in both the WatarZ G ° rdo " L ‘ ddy dunng 1971. .*• 
gate and Pentagon papers .cases; Wmte House pressure on' 

r* r a i. 1 . - i — 41 the CIA tn hppnmf. imv.li'> 


C.I.A- [officials,, in the..las(, 
[week, have, told various .Con;: 
.gressional committees that it; 
was Mr. Young who had asked, 
’the agency'- to prepare a , "par-" 
sonality. assessment” ;• on Dj£ 
-Daniel Ellsberg, who later was', 
.indicted on charges involving! 
his copying and making public 
the Pentagon papers. 
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. Lie Test Used 


CIA Officials. 

i By Laurence Stern 1 

Wuwhlnstoh Post Staff Wvltrr 

High officials of the Pen- 
tagon, CIA and State De- 
partment were subjected to . 
ilie detector tests during a 
|1971 White House investiga- 
tion of news leaks on U.S.- , 
Soviet arms limitation talks, 1 
a senior government official ■ 
disclosed yesterday. 

The attitude of the >Vhite t 
House at the time was de- 
scribed as “almost para- 
noic." 

* This was during the pe- 
riod that the Nixon adminis- 
tration ordered wiretaps on 
the phones of National Secu- 
rity Council staff members , 
and newspaper reporters, 
measures -jvhich are now be- 
ing investigated by acting 
FBI Director William D. * 
Ruckelshaus. 

It has previously been ac- 
knowledged by Secretary of 
State William P. Rogers that 
a few — perhaps “three or'-, 
four” — State Department' 
officials were given poly-v 
graph tests in the fall of 
1971. 

Rut the pervasiveness of • 
the polygraph testing of sen- . 
ior government officials had 
not been hinted at in the~ 
earlier disclosure. 
riThc White House investi- 
gation, it was authorita- 
tively reported, was tightly 
centralized in the White 
I fou sc and bypassed the nor- 
mal security operations of 
the agencies most directly 
concerned with the leaks. 

The newspaper stories 
that triggered the extraordi- 
nary White House measures, 
according to the sources, 
dealt with U.S. missile capa- 
bilities and the American 
nuclear first-strike eapabil- 


the CIA to become impli-; 
cat’ed in the national secu- 1 ' 
rity investigation and, later, 
the Watergate cover-up, is 
the subject of four separate 
congressional investigations. ' 

CIA witnesses, including 
former director Richard M. 
Holms and his successor, 
James R. Schlesinger, have 
told various congressional 
committees that the White 
House requests were made 
with a clear suggestion of; 
presidential sanction. '• 

Top presidential aides H. 
R. (Bob) Haldeman, John D. 
Ehj-lichman and former 
White House counsel John 
W, r Dean III, were all named 
as t having demanded the 
agency’s participation in the . 
successive security and 
cover-up operations. : 

By statutory charter the J 
agency is proscribed from', 
carrying out domestic sur-' 
veillance, police and inter;, 
nal security functions. 

Ben. Henry M. Jackson (D- t 
Wash.) said yesterday that 
the;, congressional inquiries 
into CIA involvement in 
Watergate will precipitate a 
constitutional confrontation 
'between the White' House 
and Congress on the issue of 
exefcutive privilege. 

“It’s headed for a' show- 
down," Jackson said in an 
interview with United 
Press International. The 
'crunch will probably come, 
he predicted, with the ex- 
pected refusal by Ehrlich- 
,man and Haldeman to tes- 
tify before the congressional 
committees of inquiry. In 
that event the courts would 
have to rule on contempt ci- 
tations for the former White 
House aides. • - - v ._ 

Jackson is "a~member !of’ 
the 'Senate Armed Services' 
Committee, which is con- 
ducting one of the Capitol 
Hill inquiries. Separate in- 
vestigations are in progress 
in the Senate Appropria- 
tions and Foreign Relations 
Committees and a House 
subcommittee on intelli- 
gence operations. 

Only the Senate Joint CIA 
Oversight Committee, which 
was specifically charged 
with reviewing CIA opera- 
tions, has not gotten into 
the act. It has been dor- 
mant., without having met 
for more than 15 months. 

It has been in its coma-’ 
tose state since the Senate 
agreed to add Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee Chairman 
J. W. FulbVight (D-Ark.), a 
frequent critic of agency op- . 
orations, „ as an ex-officio ' 
member. ’ 


(D-h/.C.) looking into the 
CIA-Watergate ties at this 
point. Ervin’s current posi- 
tion is that the subject is 
[ not central to the Watergate 
investigation. 

On balance, however, con- 
gressional scrutiny of the 
CIA has suddenly gone from 
famine to feast, a situation’ 
.probably unprecedented in 
;the 26-year history of rela- 
tions between the agency 
and Corigress. 

j. Helms goes before what 
promises to be a grueling 
session of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee 
Monday, where he will be 
questioned closely on discre- 
pancies between 1 his testi- 
■mony earlier this year and 
surfaced in the past week. 

Several members of the 
committee are known to be 
deeply angered at Helms’ 
prior disclaimers of agency 
involvement with Hunt,. 
Liddy and the Watergate 
case. There has been talk: 
.within the committee of 
transmitting the earlier 
Helms testimony to the Jus-, 
tice Department for possible 
action. 

Questions about the CIA’s 
'implication in Watergate 
and other domestic opera- 
tions were raised at Helms’ 
nomination hearing early 
this year and two subse- 
quent Foreign Relations 
'Committee sessions on Feb. 
7 and March 5, both closed 
proceedings. 

Several committee mem- 
bers feel that Helms was 
, less than truthful in his an?; 
swers— or, .at best that he* 
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was responding to the com- 
mittee on the narrowest 
grounds of technical truth 
. (the spy paraphernalia was 
for the Ellsberg break-in 
■ and Helms apparently did 
’ not accede to the massive 
■White House pressures to 
become implicated in the 
Watergate cover-up, and 
said nothing of either 
episode) to speak of the 
1 massive White House pres- 
sures on himself and subor- 
dinates to become impli- 
cated in the case. 

.Some members of the 
committee are of a mind to 
censure Helms. Others with 
‘ closer tics to the intelli- 
gence establishment, such as 
Sen. Stuart Symington (D- 
Mo..), are more sympathetic. 

One of the innumerable 
.CIA colleagues of Helms 
put the dilemma of the for- 
mer CIA director in thte 
manner: 

“Dick was under no moral 
compulsion to conceal the 
White House involvement 
because of any special rela- 
tionship with the President. 
He was summoned to Camp 
David to see the President* 
last December and fired 
without advance notice. The 
'President patted him on the 
back and said, in effect, 
‘You: did a great job but I 
don’t want you around any 
more.’ 

“It all becomes a private 
.judgment on how one . be- 
haves. I don’t see how some- 
one who has lived in the dis- 
cipline of the government 
for nearly 40 years can 
change overnight.” 


Statement by Caulfield 


i-iaj w ini 

. WASHINGTON, May 18— 
Following is the text of a 
■statement by John J. Caulfield, 
read to newsmen by Mr. 
Caulfield in the office here 
of his attorney, John P. Sears: 

■ I have briefly reviewed Mr. 
McCord’s statement before 
the Senate select committee 
and while it does not fully' 
reflect my best recollection 
of the events which took 
place between he and I dur-' 
ing anuary of this year, it is 
true that I met with Mr. Mc- 
Cord on three occasions in 
January and conveyed to him' 
certain messages from a high 
White House official. I have 
fully disclosed my past asso- 
ciations with Mr. McCord and 
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all other relevant matters to 
the United States attorney's 
office and have been ques- 
ioned on two occasions . by. 
•investigators from the Senate 
select committee. 

Mr. McCord has been, and' 
continues to be, a personal 
friend of mine. Even though 
I may disagree with certain 
aspects of his statement and 
testimony, I am sure he has 
tned to recall our conversa- 
tions fully and fairly, as I 
have. I shall be happy to 
testify before the Senate com- 
mittee when called and hope 
that my testimony will prove 
helpful to the committee. 

I will have no further com- 
ment until I testify before 
the Senate committee. 
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. Anguished Adviser Fights Stain 
l Of Watergate in Staff Wiretap 

t By Murrey Mardcr 

'■ ■*' Washington Post Staff Writer 

i ^ 0r presidential adviser Henry A. Kissinger this is' 
one of the most anguishing periods in his skyrocketing 
career. / b 

|. ' The od(1 mixture of problems that ensnared him last 
week were bizarre in global terms.. The challenges this! 
Time to the preeminent world power broker did not I 
■ come from Moscow, Peking; see bow lie can step down 


jor even Hanoi, but front. 
(Washington. 

Kissinger was struggling 
to preserve his credibility in, 
a dispute over the wiretap-’ 
! lP‘ n S of his National Secu-i 
: ’ rit y Council staff that 1 
1 threatened to splash him' 
j .‘with the stain of Watergate. 
At the same time, a 24 to 0 
.' vote in the Senate Appropri-' 
aitons Committee against 
further U.S. bombing in 
Cambodia put him into talks 
to salvage the splintered Vi- 
etnam cease-fire with the 
j .weakest bargaining hand 
, ithat Kissinger ever has been 
j , dcalt in a major negotiation, 
i There is no sign that it is 
! 'the negotiating task in Paris ' 

: fthat most troubles Kis- 
jsingcr. nevertheless. In- 
.stead, Kissinger is described 
.‘by close associates as dis- 
played that lie is now be-' 

1 coming besmirched, totally 
■unjustifiably, lie and his as- 
sociates insist, by what lie' 
[publicly described on April 
,23 as “the awTuIness of 
events and the tragedy that 
has befallen so many peo- 
ple" in the Watergate se- 
quence. Kissinger expressed 
■ alarm th-*n that "an orgy of 
recrimination” may sweep 
; the country and undermine 
the great, stake of the world 
! in the stability of the United 
; Slates. lie was calling then 
for "compassion” — for oth- 
ers in the White House. 

Thd wiretapping contro- 
versy over his NSC staff 
that now has leaped into the 
headlines caused Kissinger 
last week to anguish more 
personally than ever about 
his own stake and reputa- 
tion, on an issue of pro- 
priety in which he pleads 
innocent. 

During the past week Kis- 
singer emotionally had told 
old friends here and abroad 
that he has been considering 
resigning from his powerful 
White House post if he 
could think of a way to do 
so decently, without jeop- 
ardizing everything ho has 
helped to build during his 
extraordinary While House 
career. Kissinger is reported 
to have said that he cannot 


now, although he has spo- 
", ken publicly ns well ns pri- 
vately of doing so at the ap- 
propriate time. 

Although the White 
j House affirmed that Presi- 
dent Nixon authorized 17 
"legal" wirctnps on the NSC 
- staff and of newsmen to 
block national security 
leaks, Kissinger was left fac- 
ing accusations of moral ob- 
loquy for complicity in a 
"dirty" business, plus 
charges from unnamed FBI 
sources that Kissinger per- 
sonally initiated some of the . 
wiretaps— which he denied. 

In discussions in the 
White House early last week 
with Gen. Alexander M. 
Haig Jr., President Nixon’s 
replacement for staff chief 
II. R. (Bob) Holdcman who 
resigned in the Watergate 
furor, Kissinger reportedly 
offered to resign if the Pres- 
ident believed that Kissing-' 
er's moral authority was im- 
paired. 

Kissinger is reported to 
have been reassured that 
the President still needed 
him very much. Moreover, it 
is evident that if Kissinger 
were to resign at this time 
that would imply parallel- 
ism, with the ousters of 
llaldcman and domestic af- 
fairs advisor John D. Ehrl- 
ichmnn, with whom Kis- 
singer has had a strange as- 
sociate-rivalry relationship 
since lie has been in the 
White House. A Kissinger 
resignation, therefore, could 
.appear to plunge him deep, 
into the Watergate scandal. 

Haig, for many years Kis- 
singer’s deputy on the Na-. 
tional Security Council 
staff, last week appealed to 
at least several newspaper 
columnists in Kissinger's be- 
half. Haig urged them to 
distinguish clearly between 
Watergate and the 1969-71 
wiretapping, in which other 
sources ■ report that Haig 
himself was much involved 
in forwarding names to the 
FBI. 

The wiretapping of NSC 
staffers, Haig is known to 
have told newsmen, not only 
was "legal." but was vital to 
preserve national security. 
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Above all, Haig is said to 
have emphasized that equat- 
ing Watergate and the dis-. 
similar wiretapping could, 
not only undermine Kis- 
singer personally, but would 
endanger high national in- 
terests. Kissinger will be a 
major figure in the Wash- 
ington visit next month 
scheduled for Soviet leader 
Dcomd I. Brezhnev, and Kis- 
singer unquestionably is the 
foremost strategic planner 
for all American foreign pol- 
icy. 

' Other White House staff 
members, including Kis- 
singer himself, similarly un- 
derscored to newsmen the 
stakes involved in what 
some described as an 
"unthinking escalation" of a 
'minor dispute. 

Beyond these considera- 
tions, Kissinger also has 
told old friends that ho is 
uncertain about the implica- 
tions of President Nixon’s 
announcement oil May 10 
that John B. Connally will 
become a part-time presi- 
dential adviser on foreign as . 
well as domestic affairs. 

Fora year or more it has 
been an open secret in 
Washington that Kissinger 
regarded his intricate diplo- 
matic style of operation, and 
the former Treasury .Secre- 
tary’s tough, freeboot iug 
style, as totally incompati- 
ble. 

It should be emphasized, 
nevertheless, that there is 
no current evidence whatso- 
ever that Kissinger is actu- 
ally on the verge of resign- 
-ing. 

Mis friends stress that 
Kissinger has gone through 
similar “anguishing” se- 
quences before in which he 
has talked about choosing 
an appropriate time to re- 
sign, when he could step out 
of the White House with his 
prestige high and his accom- 
plishments undimmed. 

Some of his closest admir- 
ers urged him to do so when 
he completed the Vietnam 
cease-fire negotiations at the 
end of January. 

At that lime Kissinger's 
prestige was at its peak, 
with the Vietnam cease-fire 
on paper and unchallenged, 
and with global successes in 
Peking and in Moscow fes- 
tooning the Kissinger rec- 
ord. 

Now, once again, it i,s Kis- 
singer’s personal relation- 
ships in the White House, 
and his own prestige and au- 
thority, rather than interna- 
tional challenges, that trou- 
ble him most. 

His task in Paris is no 
simple one. In the Indochina 
negotiations, as one diplo- 
mat characterized the situa- 
tion, “Kissinger has a .stick 
and a carrot to bargain with 
— but he cannot be certain 
he can deliver either one." 

The stick is the threat, re- 


newed yesterday by Presi- 
dent Nixon, that the United 
States will not "stand by 
and permit, the settlement 
reached in Paris to be sys- 
tem, 'ideally destroyed ..." 
The carrot is postwar Amer- 
ican reconstruction aid , to 
, North Vietnam, pledged in 
the Vietnam agreement. But 
Congress holds blocking 
power on the threat and the 
enticement, and Congress is 
now turning a stonier eye 
on all presidential power. 

At week’s end in Paris, 
Kissinger was trying to fend 
off alternating questions 
from newsmen about the 
status of the Indochina talks 
and persistent demands for 
further explanations about 
the wiretapping of associ- 
ates on the NSC staff, . 

To Kissinger’s old adver- 
sary, North Vietnam polil- 
buro member Le Due Tho, 
that could have supplied rea- 
son enough to smile in the 
photographs taken at inter- ' 
vals during the new talks, 
no matter how the negotia- 
tions were going. Kissinger 
was smiling also, noted 
newsmen who were given 
little' else to record. But Kis- 
singer had little to smile 
about when he left Washing- 
ton for Paris. 

Kissinger may ultimately 
emerge from the Paris nego- 
tiations with enough success 
in patching up the incho- 
china reasc-firc accord to 
bring him even more inter- 
national acclaim. 

If he does, many admirers 
arc convinced, the contro- 
versy over Hie wiretapping 
dispute will be relegated to 
an insignificant incident in 
the spectacular Kissinger ■ 
career, 

But others in Washington, 
including supporters of Kis- 
singer's global accomplish- 
ments, question that as- 
sumption. 

The "dam has now bro- 
ken” on a more searching 
examination of nil relation- 
ships Inside the White 
House, including Kissinger's 
powers, as a result of tho 
Watergate scandal, it is 'now 
argued by many veterans of 
power politics in Washing- 
ton. 

One Senate source said 
yesterday that when the 
normally conservative Sen- 
ate Appropriations Commit- 
tee unanimously joined in 
turning on President Nix- 
on’s Cambodian bombing 
policy, the message was that 
“the old magic is gone” for 
the Nixon administration’s 
foreign policy establish- 
ment. 

As thd Watergate inquiry 
unfolds, Kissinger's excep- 
tional authority, across tho 
entire bureaucratic struc- 
ture of national security, 
can also - come under more 
skeptical scrutiny than ever. 

Kissinger’s position in the 
power structure inside the 
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White House was unique to 
start with in January, 1969. 
He came in as an outsider to 
the Nixon loyalists, indeed a' 
suspect outsider. The intel- 
lectuals he brought with him 
into the White House were 
even more suspect. 

As a foreign policy ad- 
.viscr to New York's Gov. 
.Nelson Rockefeller, Mr. Nix- 
on's rival for the Republican 
presidential nomination, 
Kissinger automatically was 
a member of the "enemy 
camp" inside the GOP. He 
also was known to have 
made personally caustic re- 
marks about Mr. Nixon dur- 
ing the 1968 Republican Na- 
tional Convention in Miami, 
reportedly saying at one 
point, "He is not fit to be 
President.” 

President Nixon, however, 
had high regard for Kissing- 
er’s brand of strategic 
thought in his probing writ- 
ing on nuclear strategy. 
Once in the White House, 
Kissinger’s abilities soon ca- 
tapulted him into, a position 
• of eminence that both 
brought him acclaim and 
cast him into a posture of 
increased rivalry with the 
original loyalists on the 
White Plouse staff. 

In order to survive the in- 
ternal bureaucratic rival- 
ries, former associates say, 
Kissinger was compelled to 
make compromises. One ex- 


ample of these compromises, 
it is now said, was the White 
House decision to wiretap 
Kissinger’s NSC associates. 

A half-dozen contradictory 
versions are now circulat- 
ing in Washington about ex- 
actly what happened to pro- 
duce the wiretap order, in- 
cluding several competing 
versions attributed to Kis- 
singer himself/ 

Kissinger has told some 
friends that initially he 
flatly refused to go along 
with the wiretapping, it was 
ordered over his adamant 
opposition, and he was com- 
pelled to go along. Accord- 
ing to other accounts, Kis- 
singer was not reluctant in 
agreeing to the order, but 
was carried along with the 
"panic” generated in the 
White House by "massive” 
leaks of security informa- 
tion to the press. 

. There are still other ver- 
sions that Kissinger himself 
was suspicious about his col- 
leagues, not primarily on se- 
curity grounds, but for what 
they were saying to out- 
siders about him. 

Still another explanation 
offered is that the Ilalde- 
man-Ehrlichman branch of 
the White House staff was 
at least equally concerned 
with imposing "political loy- 
alty" on Kissinger’s staff 
and that the wiretapping 
served a convenient dual 


purpose. 

While Kissinger has said 
lie was not responsible for 
putting any names on the 
tapping lists, several un- 
named FBI sources, resent- 
ful over what they regard as 
an attempt to shift responsi- 
bility to the bureau, have 
charged that Kissinger and 
Ilaldcman personally put 
names on the list by tele- 
phone or oral instructions. 

Haig, described by . some 
cx-NSG staffers as "'.lie tor- 
pedo” in the NSC ' staff, is 
reported to have been, a 
zealot in this and other dis- 
ciplinary practices. , • 

Very early,, in the Kis- 
singer operation, it is said 
that ■ Haig developed h i s 
own special alignment with 
the Haldcman-Uhrlichman 
branch which helped to 
build bis prestige with Pres- 
ident Nixon, catapulting 
Haig from a colonel to a ■ 
four-star general during the ’ 
^ixon administration. 

Others, however, regard 
Haig's earlier functions on 
Kissinger’s NSC staff in part 
as a major pud very neces- 
sary bridge between Kissin- 
ger’s intellectuals and the 
tough -minded managerial 
class in the White House. 

Tales of back-biting, dupl- 
icity and misrepresentation 
inside the NSC staff, and be- 
tween the NSC staff and 
•other offices in the White 


House, arc cascading around 
Washington, now that "the 
dam has broken." Kissing- 
er's own veracity *is being 
challenged, as well as his 
morality. 

Kissinger's own stature, 
and methods of operation, 
arc unique in Washinglfm. 
An acknowledged 'egonia 
iliac." and sometimes even 
he adds, "paranoic," lie has 
been able to keep a fonL 
in the camp of the doves as 
well as the camp of the 
hawks. His supporters range 
from Sen. Barry Goldwalcr 
(R-Ariz.) to numerous power- 
ful members of the so-called 
Eastern liberal press. 

While Kissinger has had 
crashing fallingouls wit h 
members of the academic 
community, notably over 
President N'xon’s 1.070 Cam- 
bodian invasion order, bis 
dramatic successes in for- 
eign policy have repaired 
many of the esn-ang-ments. 

To diplomatic adversary 
Le Due Tho as well ns I he 
leaders in Peking and Mos- 
cow, it must scorn' ludicrous 
that a wire 1 aiming 'neideni 
could so wound a man with 
Kissinger's power. II is pow- 
er is inescapably derival iVe; 
it is lodged in . Ihc Presi- 
dent. Whatever is east up 
in the supercharged atmos- 
phere of (he Watergate in- 
vestigations carries some 
risk of touching Kissinger. 


WASHINGTON POST 

19 May 1973 

Tom Brnchn 


o . . and Protecting the Innocent 


In the unfolding of any scandal, 
there is a seemingly inevitable mo- 
ment when Investigation and factual- 
minded comment give way to sancti- 
monious self-righteousness. It is a dan- 
gerous moment because the next step 
is abdication of responsibility in blan- 
ket indictment and bootless breast 
beating. 

In the Watergate affair, we may be 
witnessing that moment right now. 
Thus, if Henry Kissinger and his for- 
mer assistant, Gen. Alexander Haig, 
are considered to have been 
“compromised” by the Watergate, 
what is the next step? 

Why, of course: Kissinger is “on 
trial"; I-Inig has “dirty hands”; govern- 
ment is "corrupt,” and what we need 
now is to "change the whole spirit.” 
Such comment strikes me as being 
much more akin to the creek bed and 
a total immersion than it is to the 
prosecution of guilty men. 

And yet such comment is. current in 
this city ns the disclosure that Kis- 
singer read wiretaps on his own em- 
ployees gets headlines almost as large 
as those which greeted the first revela- 
tions by James McCord. 

Are we so engrossed in scandal that 
we have lost any sense of distinction 
between scandal, and governments do 
not suggest 


singer sitting in his office poring over 
wiretaps on his own associates is a 
pretty one. But it ought not to shock 
those who have been around Washing- 
ton very long, or those who have any 
sense of what the words "national se- 
curity” mean. Is the government to 
have no secrets? Is there no recourse 
against those who sit at meetings in 
which strategy is planned and outlined 
and then telephone reporters to tell 
them what went on? 

That was the reason why the wire- 
taps were authorized. Kissinger did 
not authorize them. He refused to re- 
quest them. But he suspected that 
someone in his offiee was telling re- 
porters about actual discussions at 
meetings in which decisions on policy 
toward Vietnam, North Korea and Is- 
rael were made. Kissinger rofused to 
say who made the decision to wiretap 
in order to find out where the leaks 
were coming from. He admits that he 
did not object to the decision. 

That points to the President. If Mr. 
Nixon did make the decision to put 
taps on people in the White House, it 
was not one of his historic firsts. 

Moreover, it was not only legal; it 
was reasonable. How else could he stop 
the leaks? Moreover, to attack Mr. 


for the Watergate which his recent ref- 
erence to tho throat of "mob violence” 
suggests that he is looking for. 

Gen. Haig's testimony at the Daniel 
Ellsberg trial seems even less repre- 
hensible. What did Haig do? The pros- 
ecution at the trial asked him to ap- 
pear and to testify as to his duties and 
as to the exact nature of the duties of 
Dr. Morton Halperin, one of the em- 
ployees on the National Socurity Coun- 
cil staff who had been wiretapped. 
Haig and KJssingcr met to decide on 
the limits of Haig’s testimony. Haig 
appeared; answered questions truth- 
fully and went his way. In what possi- 
ble sense can he be said to be 
“compromised”? He did not accuse 
Halperin; he defined Halperin’s duties. 
Was' this wrong? 

There must be seme point at which 
those who are conducting government 
may be permitted to go about the busi- 
ness without being suspected of engag- 
ing in a plot to disrupt an election, spy 
upon the opposition or raise and dis- 
burse illegal funds. 




„ UilliOUU 

the Watergate, then nobody is comprc 
mised, and people who were guilty 0 
■monstrous deceit and crime will es 
cape public stigma in the kind of "org 
. of. re.etLminati.op” ^against which Kif 
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• ' By Laurence Stern 

1 Waahlnaton Po»t Staff Writer 

. • The deputy director of the Central Intelligence ’ 
' Agency has made a written allegation that White House 
' chief of staff H. R. (Bob) Haldeman told him “it is the. 
President’s wish” that the CIA seek to block an, im- 
portant phase of the Watergate investigation. 

Gen. Vernon Walters made this assertion in a mem- 
orandum ho wrote shortly 'tion would jeopardize CIA' 


after a White House meeting 
!on June 23, 1072, between 1 
•himself and Haldeman, presi- 
dential aide John D. Ehrlich- 
man and CIA Director 
Richard Helms. 

‘ This disclosure was mhde 
yesterday by Sen. Stuart 
Symington (D-Mo.) in the 
course of a Senate Foreign 
Relations Commlttco hear- 
ting to question Helms on 
pressures by White House 
aides on the CIA to help 
cover up the Watergate 
trail. 

. Jt was the most direct 
allegation by a high-ranking 
government official indicat- 
ing presidential involvement 
in efforts to impede the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investiga- 
tion’s inquiry into the 
/Watergate case. 

Walters in previous state- 
ments and Helms yesterday 
provided details of the re- 
quests by Haldeman and 
other White House aides to 
have the CIA intercede with 
.the FBI in calling off inves- 
tigation of the "laundering” 
of Watergate funds through 
a Mexican bank account. 

1 It has already been dis- 
closed that some $100,000 in 
Nixon re-election funds 
were passed through a Mex- 
ico City bank and ended up 
in the safe of Maurice H. 
Stans to finance Watergate 
and other operations in the 
T972 campaign. 

Symington interrupted 
the questioning of Helms 
yesterday to drop his bomb- 
shell, which was based on 
one of 11 still-secret memos 
written by Walters in the 
'course of the White House- 
CIA contacts. 

In his memo on the June 
23 meeting, Symington rela- 
ted. Walters reported that 
“Mr. Haldeman turned to 
General Walters and said, 
•It is the President's wish 
that you go to see Mr. 
Gray.’ ’’ 

Walters was to tell acting 
FBI Director L. Patrick 
Gray IU that any investiga- 
tion into the Watergate 
. scandal’s Mexican connec-. 


operations. It was clear 
from the testimony that 
' Helms’ authority as CIA di- 
rector was bypassed by the. 
White House aides in their 
demand that Walters convey 
the proposal to Gray. 

Walters had served as a 
translator to President Nixon 
on foreign trips both during 
his vice presidential and pres- 
idential terms and the two 
men were considered friends. 

Within an hour after the 
June 23 meeting the deputy 
CIA director was given an 
appointment with' Gray. 
Walters relayed to Gray the 
concern of “senior White 
House officials” that the 
Mexican investigation would 
jeopardize CIA activities, ac- 
cording to Walters’ own tes- 
timony. ! 

After consultation with- 
.Helms, however, the CIA 
. took the position that the 
FBI inquiry would in no 
way /jeopardize CIA . activi- 
ties in Mexico. The agency, 
in effect, turned down the 
White House request. 

1 Helms testified yesterday 
that he had no independent 
recollection of the Halde- 
man remark but he did not 
take issue with Walters’ 
memorandum on the June 
23 meeting, which was called 
by Haldeman six days after 
the Watergate break-in. 

Helms did recall a Halde- 
man statement that “the op- 
position” was “capitalizing” 
on the Watergate episode. 
Haldeman, Helms recalled, 
“also made an incoherent 
statement about the Bay of 
Pigs investigation” at the 
time. The former CIA direc- 
tor said he told the White 
House aides he had no inter- 
est in the Bay of Pigs. 

“I did not have any idea 
of what the Mexican investi- 
gation was about," Helms 
testified. He said he then 
took the position with Wal- 
ters that there was no CIA 
Involvement in the case. 

Asked why neither he nor - 
Walters went directly to the 
President about the inci- 
dent, Helms said: 

,“My total preoccupation 
was in keeping the CIA 
uninvolved in the matter. I 
was successful in doing that 
so far as I was concerned . . 

. I wanted to stay as the 


head of the agency to keep 
4t out of it (the Watergate 
scandal). It is always a ques-. 
tion of moral judgments and 
I was doing the best I could 
do." . 

Yesterday’s hearing also • 
raised publicly, for the first, 
time, the question of. 
whether Helms was replaced 
as CIA director in reprisal 
for his refusal to cooperate, 
with the White House staff 
in the afteged cover-up ef- 
fort. 

Asked directly by Sen. 

: Charles H. Percy (R-Ill.) 
^whether there was any con- 
; nectiori between his depar- 
ture from the agency and 
his refusal to cooperate in’ 
the cover-up, Helms replied: 

“I don't know. I talked to 
the President and I think 
our conversation is privi- 
leged. At no time in that 
^conversation was Watergate 
or anything else men- 
tioned.” 

Helms was summoned to 
Camp David by the Presi- 
dent several weeks after the 
‘1972 election and informed 
■ he was being replaced as di- 
rector. One close and long- 
standing associate of Helms 
in the agency and one sena- 
tor tlose to the case claim 
that Helms was summarily 
fired without advance no- 
tice. 

In only one remark yester- 
day did Helms reveal what 
colleagues describe as his 
personal bitterness over the 
sudden wrench in his life-' 
long CIA career. 

"Giving assistance to the 
presidency,” he said, “has 
not been a crime until rela- 
tively recently." 

Yesterday’s hearing at 
times took on the aspect of 
a rite of personal vindica- 
tion for Helms, with half a 
dozen senators praising him 
for his refusal to give in to 
the White House pressures. 

“I think this country is in 
mortal danger when the Se- 
cret Service or the FBI are 
used for political purposes 
... or there is a prostitut- 
ing of the professional serv-. 
ices of the CIA,” said Sen. 
Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.). - "I appreciate your, 
and General Walters’ readi- 
ness to stand up to the pres- 
sures.” 

“I am convinced when the 
full story is known,” Sym- 
ington told Helms, “we will- 
all agree that the career 
professionals of the two 
agencies — Helms of the 
CIA and Hoover of the FBI 
— did all they could to pre- 
vent efforts to undermine 
the things we all stand 
for . . .. You stand high as 
public servants." 

Several senators , took 
Helms to task for denying, 
in prior appearances before 
the committee this year, any 
agency involvement with 
Hunt as well as failing to dis- 
close the White House pres- . 


sures on the agency. The 
most ' forceful complaints 
came from Foreign Relations 
Committee chairman J. W. 
Fulbright (D-Ark.) and Sen. 
Clifford P. Case (R-N.J.). 

Helms insisted, though, that 
■his answers were truthful in 
the context of the questions. 
In any event the complaints 
subsided in the general swell 
of praise for Helms and his 
deputies in turning down the 
White House proposals for 
CIA ’ involvement in Water- 
gate. 

During the morning-long 
questioning Helms was 
asked about earlier White 
House efforts, during 197.1, 
to get CIA assistance In the 
investigation of Pentagon 
Papers defendant Daniel 
Ellsberg as well as a series 
of news leaks on national se- 
curity issues. 

He testified that former 
National Security Council 
staff aide David Young told 
him that the requests to the 
CIA for internal security as- 
sistance were hacked by na- 
tional security adviser 
Henry A. Kissinger, as well 
as Ehrlichman, in 1971. 

The CIA did provide — re- 
luctantly, as Helms put It — 
the Ellsberg profile. It also 
made available disguise kits 
and other paraphernalia tp 
Watergate conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt in July, 1971, 
without knowing the pur- 
pose of the equipment. 

White House aide Ehrlich- 
man requested that the CIA 
provide the assistance to 
Hunt for an undisclosed 
purpose. The mission turned 
out to be the burglary of the 
office of Ellsberg's psychia- 
trist, Dj. Lewis Fielding, of 
Beverly Hills, Calif., in Sep- 
tember, 1971. 

Helms said he ordered the 
help to Hunt terminated 
when he learned that the 
ex-CIA agent had requested 
the detailing of a CIA secre- 
tary from Paris to his own 
operations. 

“I told Cushman it was go- 
ing too far," Helms testified. 
“We were being used in this 
situation. I told him to call 
Ehrlichman and have it 
stopped.” Gen. Robert E. 
Cushman at the time was 
deputy CIA director. 

In a related development 
yesterday, Sen. .John L. Mc- 
Clellan (D-Ark.), chairman 
of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Subcommitttee on In- 
telligence Operations, an- 
nounced that his panel has 
called Walters to testify on 
Wednesday and Gray on 
Thursday. The subcommittee 
is looking into the CIA’s 
role in Watergate and the 
Pentagon Papers case. 

McClellan also said Hal- 
deman and Ehrlichman have 
agreed to appear May 30, and 
that Young and former 
White House counsel John 
W. Dean III have been in- 
vited to testify. 
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^ Washington Bureau 0 / The Sun 

^Washington — President Nixon’s state- 
K 'ment yesterday regarding the Watergate. 
Ycgndal: 

^Allegations surrounding the Watergate 
affair have so escalated that I feel a 
'.further statement from the President is 
’required at this time. 

*’ v A climate of sensationalism has devcl- 
'oped in which even second- or third- 
Tiand hearsay charges are headlined as 
-fact and repeated as fact. 

Important national security operations 
mvhich themselves had no connection 
ttwith Watergate have become entangled 
on. the case. 

.,.; As a . result, some national security 
"information has already been made pub- 
lic through court orders, through the 
' subpoenaing of documents and through 
testimony witnesses have given in judi- 
,’cial and congressional proceedings. 
'Other . sensitive documents are • now 
Threatened with disclosure. 
i.„ .Continued silence about those opera- 
tions would compromise rather than 
.protect them, and would also serve to 
perpetuate a grossly distorted view— 
which recent partial disclosures have 
p.-given— of the nature and purpose of 
ithose operations. 

y- The purpose of this statement is three- 
fold: 

m. First, to set forth the facts about my 
own relationship to the Watergate mat- 
ter- 

Second, to place in some perspective 
i-gomc of the more sensational— and inac- 
curate— of the charges that have filled 
the headlines in recent days, and also 
-some of the matters that are currently • 
Jpeing discussed in Senate testimony and 
elsewhere. 1 

Third, to draw the distinction between 
Rational security operations' and the 
-Watergate case. To put the other mat- 
ters in perspective, it will be necessary 
to describe the national security opera- 
tions first. 

•-. In citing these national security mat-' 
tefs, it is not my intention to place a 
.national security “cover” on Watergate, 
but rather to separate them out from 
-Watergate— and at the same time to 
JWplain the context in which certain 
jetions took place that were later mis- 
construed or misused. 

; J Long before the Watergate break-in, 

; Jhree important national security opera- 
tions took place which have subse- 
quently become entangled in the Water- 
gate case. 

* The first operation, begun in 1969, was 
♦a program of wiretaps. All were legal, 
jmder the authorities then existing. They 
Were undertaken to find and stop serious 
National security leaks. . 

J The second operation was a reassess- 
jnent which I ordered in 1970, of the 
adequacy of internal security measures, 
ri'his resulted in a plan and a directive 


jnent in 1971, of a special investigations 
iiiiij in 'the White House. Its primary 
Jtti&ion was to plug leaks, of vital 
Jlfcurity information. I also directed this 
«*roup to prepare an accurate history of 
iertain crucial national security matters 
■ Jwhich occurred under prior administra- 
jtions, on which the government’s re- 
cords were incomplete. 

I u * the background of these three 

* derations initiated in my ad- 

« i. 

* rjj iid-1969, my administration had 
•begun a number of highly sensitive ’ 
foreign policy initiatives. They were • 
Jaimed at ending the war in Vietnam, 
achieving a settlement in the Middle 
.East, limiting nuclear arms, and estab- 
lishing new relationships among the 
great powers. 

; These involved highly secret diplo- 
macy. They were closely interrelated. 
Leaks of secret information about any 
one could endanger all. 

Exactly that happened. News accounts 
appeared in 1969, which were obviously 
based on leaks— some of them extensive 
and detailed— by people having access 
to the most highly classified security 
materials. . • • 

There was no way to carry forward 
these diplomatic initiatives unless fur- 
ther leaks could be prevented. This 
required finding the source of the leaks. 

In order to do this, a special program 
of wiretaps was instituted in mid-1969 
and terminated in February, 1971. 
Fewer than 20 taps of varying duration, 
were involved. They produced important 
leads that made it possible to tighten 
the security of highly sensitive materi- 
als. 

I authorized this entire program. Each 
individual : tap was undertaken in ac- ; 
cordance with procedures legal at the. 
•time and in, accord with long-standing 
.precedent.' 

- The persons who were subject to these 
wiretaps were determined through coor- 
f dination among the director of the FBI, 

\ my assistant for national security af-.' 

1 fairs,' and the attorney general. Those 
wiretapped were selected on the basis of 
access to the information leaked, mate: 
rial in security files, and evidence that 
developed as the inquiry proceeded. 

Information thus obtained was made 
available to senior officials responsible 
for national security matters in order to 
curtail further leaks. ■ 

1970 INTELLIGENCE PLAN ; 

In the spring and summer, of 1970, 
another security problem reached criti- 
cal proportions. In March a wave of 
bombings and explosions struck college 
campuses and- cities. There were 400 
bomb threats in one 24-hour period in 
New York city. Rioting and violence on 
college campuses reached a new peak' 
after the Cambodian operation and the 

tragedies at Kent State and Jackson 
State. 


Jo strengthen our intelligence operation. 

They were protested by Mr. Hoover, and 
!!as a result of his protest they were not 
jut into effect. Approved For Re I Sgfee 1 8/OiTol (JhAeRDtR|i7t-004 

; The third operation was the establish- near ^ 1,800 campus demonstrations, - ,, 
“d neaf ly 250 cases of arson on campus. 19 


Many colleges closed. Gun battles be- 
tween guerrilla-style groups and police 
were taking place. Some of the disrup- 
tive activities were receiving foreign - 
support. 

Complicating the task of maintaining 
security was the fact that, in 1966, 
certain types of undercover FBI opera- 
tions that had been conducted for many 
years had been suspended. This also had 
substantially impaired our ability' to ' 
collect foreign intelligence information. 
At the same time, the relationships 
between' the FBI and other intelligence 
agencies had been deteriorating. By 
May, 1970, FBI Director [J. Edgar] Hoo- 
ver shut off his agency’s liaison with the, 
;CIA altogether. s , 

On June , 5, 1970, , I met with the 
director of the FBI [Mr. Hoover], the. 
director of the Central Intelligence 
Agency [Richard Helms], the director of 
the Defense Intelligence Agency [Gen. 
Donald V. Bennett] and the Director of 
•the National Security Agency - [Adm. 
'Noel Gayler]. 

. Need for better intelligence 

We .discussed the urgent need for 
better intelligence operations. I ap- 
pointed Director Hoover as chairman of 
an interagency committee to prepare 
recommendations. * * ■ • • 

On June 25, the committee submitted 
a report which included specific options 
for expanded intelligence operations, 
and on July 23 the agencies were noti- 
fied by memorandum of the options 
approved. After reconsideration, how- 
ever, promoted by the opposition of 
Director Hoover! the agencies were noti-, 
fied five days later, on July 28, that the 
approval had been rescinded. The op- 
' tions initially approved had included 
resumption of certain intelligence opera- 
tions which had been suspended in 1966.. 
These in turn had included authorization 
for surreptitous entry— breaking and en- 
tering, in effect-r-on specified situations 
related to national security. 

Because the approval was withdrawn 
before it had been implemented, the net 
result was that the plan for expanded 
intelligence activities never went into 
effect. 

The documents spelling out this 1970 
plan are extremely sensitive. They in- 
clude— and are based upon— assessments 
of certain foreign intelligence capabili- 
ties and procedures, which of course 
must remain secret. It was this unused 
plan and related documents that John 
Dean removed from the White House 
and placed in a safe deposit box, giving 
the keys to Judge Sirica. The same 
plan, still unused, is being headlined 
today. 

Coordination among our intelligence 
short of our 

ifat rorrar security needs. In July, 1970 
having earlier discontinued the FBI’s' 
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liaison with the CIA, Director Hoover 
ended the FBI’s normal liaison with all 
other agencies except the White House. 
To help remedy this, an Intelligence 
Evaluation Committee was created in. 
December, 1970. Its members included 
representatives of the White House, CIA, 
FBI, NSA [National Security Agency], 
the Departments of Justice, Treasury, 
and Defense, and the Secret Service. 

The Intelligence Evaluation Commit- 
tee and its staff were instructed to 
improve coordination among the intelli- . 
gcnce community and to prepare eval- 
uations and estimates . of domestic 
intelligence. I understand that its activi- 
ties are now under investigation. I did 
mot authorize nor do I have any knowl- 
edge of any illegal activity by this 
Committee. If it went beyond its charter 
and did engage in any illegal activities, 

it was totally without my knowledge or "• 
authority. \ 

THE SPECIAL INVESTIGATIONS'' 
i, UNIT . 

1 On Sunday, June 13, 1971, The New' 
[York Times published the first install-' 
■ ment of what came to be known as “the 
! Pentagon papers.” Not until a few hours 
[ before publication did any responsible . 
; government official know that they had ’ 

' been stolen. Most officials did not know' 

• they existed.' No senior official of the 
government had read them or knew 
with certainty what they contained. 

All the government knew, at first, was 
that ’ the papers comprised 47 volumes ’ 

' and some 7,000 pages, which had been 
taken from the sensitive files of the 
departments of State and Defense and 
the CIA, covering military and diplo- 
matic moves in a war that was' still, 
going on. 

| Moreover, a majority of the docu- 
ments published with the first three 
installments in the Times had not been 
included in the 47-volume study— raising 
1 serious questions about what and how 
much else might have been taken. There 
was every reason to believe this was a 
security leak of unprecedented propor- 
tions. 

It created a situation in which the 
ability of the government to carry on 
foreign relations even in the best of. 
circumstances could have been severely 
compromised. Other governments no 
longer knew whether they could deal 
with the United States in confidence. 

Against the background of the delicate 
negotiations the United States was then 
involved in on a number of fronts— with 
regard to Vietnam, China, the Middle 
East, nuclear arms limitations, U.S.- 
Soviet relations, and others— in which 
, the utmost degree of confidentiality was 
vital, it posed a threat so grave as to 
require extraordinary actions. 

Therefore, during the week following 
the Pentagon papers publication, I ap- 
proved the creation of a special investi- 
gations unit within the White House— 
which later came to be known as the 
“plumbers.” This was a small group at 
.the White House whose principal pur- 
pose was to stop security leaks and to 
investigate other sensitive security mat- 
ters. I looked to John Ehrlichman for 
the supervision of this group. 

Egi! Krogh, Mr. Ehrlichman’s assist- 
ant, was put in charge. David Young 
was added to this unit, as were E. 
Howard Hunt and G. Gordon Liddy. 


The ■ unit operated under extremely . 
•tight security rules. Its existence and 
.functions were known only to a very few 
[persons at the White House. These in-. 

, -eluded Messrs, [H. R,] Haldeman, Ehr- 
•lichman and John W. Dean [3d], 

v At about the time the unit was cre- 
' ated, Daniel Ellsberg was identified as ' 
r the person who had given the Pentagon, 
papers to The New York Times. I told 
Mr. Krogh that as a matter of first 
• priority, the unit should find out all it 
could about Mr. Ellsberg’s associates 
and his motives. Because of the extreme 

■ gravity of the situation, and not then 
knowing what additional national secrets 
| Mr. Ellsberg might disclose, I did im- 

, press upon Mr. Krogh the vital impor- 
.tance to the national security of his 
.assignment. I did not authorize and had 
,no knowledge of any illegal means to be 
used to achieve this goal. , 

However, because of the emphasis I 
put on the crucial importance of protect- 
ing the national security, I can' under- 
stand how highly motivated individuals 
could have felt justified in engaging in 
specific activities that I would have 
disapproved had they been brought to 
my attention. 

Consequently, as President, I must 
and do assume responsibility for such 
actions despite the fact that I at no time 
approved or had knowledge of them. 

■ I also assigned the unit a number of 
other investigatory matters, dealing in 1 
, part with compiling an accurate record 
of events related to the Vietnam war, on 
*which the government’s records were 
inadequate (many previous records hav- 
ing been removed with the change of 
.administrations) and which bore directly 
on the negotiations then in progress. 
Additional assignments included tracing 
down other national security leaks, in- 
cluding one that seriously compromised 
the U.S. negotiating position in the 
SALT talks. 

The work of the unit tapered . off 
around the end of 1971. The nature of its 
work was such that it involved matters, 
that, from a national security stand- 
point, were highly sensitive then and 
remain so today. 

These intelligence activities had no 
'connection with the break-in of the Dem- 
, ocratic headquarters, or the aftermath. 

; I considered it my responsibility to' 
:see that the Watergate investigation did 
[not impinge adversely upon the national 
security area. For example, on April 
18th, 1973, when I learned that Mr. 
Hunt, a former member of the speciai 
investigations unit at the White House, 
was to be questioned by the U.S. attor- 
ney, I directed Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral [Henry E.] Petersen to pursue 
every issue involving Watergate but to 
confine his investigation to Watergate 
and related matters and to stay out of 
national security matters. 

Subsequently, on April 25, 1973, Attor- 
ney General [Richard G.] Kleindienst 
informed me that because the Govern- 
ment had clear evidence that Mr. Hunt 
was involved in the break-in of the 
office of the psychiatrist who had 
treated Mr. Ellsberg, he, the Attorney 
General, believed that despite the fact 
that no evidence had been obtained from 
Hunt's acts, a report should neverthe- 
less be made to the court trying the 
The burglary and bugging of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee headquar- 
ters came as a complete surprise to me. 0 a 


Ellsberg case, I concurred, and directed' 
that the information be transmitted to 
Judge Byrne immediately. 

WATERGATE 

I had no inkling that any such illegal 
activities had been planned by persons 
associated with my campaign: if I had 
known, I would not have permitted it. 

- My immediate reaction was that those 
guilty should be brought to justice and, 
with the five burglars themselves al- 
, ready in custody, I assumed that they 
would be. 

Within a few days, however, I was' 

• advised that there was a possibility of 
CIA involvement in some way. 

It did seem to me possible that, 
because of the involvement of former 
CIA personnel, and because of some of 
their apparent associations, the investi- 
gation could lead to the uncovering of 
covert CIA operations totally unrelated 
to the Watergate break-in. 

In addition, by this time, . the name of 
Mr. Hunt had surfaced in connection 
with Watergate, and I was alerted to the 
fact that he had previously been a 
member of the special investigations 1 
, unit in the White House. Therefore, I 
was also concerned, that the Watergate 
investigation might well lead to an in- 
quiry into the activities of the special 
investigations unit itself, i 
In this area, I felt it was important to 
avoid disclosure of the details of the 
national security matters with which the 
group, was concerned. I knew that once ' 
the existence of the group became 
known, it would lead inexorably to a 
discussion of these matters, some of 
which remain, even today, highly sensi- 
tive. 

I wanted justice done with regard to 
Watergate; but in the scale of national 
priorities with which I had to deal — 
and not at that time having any idea of 
the extent of political abuse which Wat- 
ergate reflected — I also had to be 
deeply concerned with ensuring that 
neither the covert operations of the CIA 
nor the operations of the special investi- 
gations unit should be compromised. 
Therefore, I instructed Mr. Haldeman 
and Mr. Ehrlichman to ensure that the 
investigation of the break-in not expose , 
either an unrelated covert operation of 
the CIA or the activities of the White 
House investigations unit — and to see 
that this was personally coordinated 
between General [Vernon A.] Walters, 
the Deputy Director of the CIA, and Mr.-' 

[L. Patrick] Gray 3d of the FBI. It was 
certainly not my intent, nor my wish, 
that the investigation of the Watergate 
break-in or of related acts be impeded 
in any way. 

On July 6, 1972, I telephoned the 
Acting Director of the FBI, L. Patrick 
Gray, to congratulate him on his sue- ■ 
cessful handling of the hijacking of a 
Pacific Southwest Airlines plane the' ‘ 
previous day. During the conversation. 

Mr. Gray discussed with me the prog- 
ress of the Watergate investigation, and 
I asked him whether he had talked with 
Genera! Walters. Mr. Gray said that he 
had, and that General Walters had as- 
sured him that the CIA was not. in- 
volved. In the discussion, Mr. Gray 
suggested that the matter of Watergate 
might lead higher. 1 told him to press 
ahead with his investigation. 

It now seems that later, through what- 
ever complex of individual motives and 
possible misunderstandings, there were 
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apparently wide-ranging efforts to limit 
the investigation or to conceal the possi-. 
ble involvement of members of the 
administration and the campaign com- 
mittee. 

I was not aware of any such efforts at 
the time. 'Neither, until after I began my 
own investigation, was I aware of any 
fund raising for defendants convicted of 
the break-in at Democratic headquar- 
ters, much less authorize any such fund 
raising. Nor did I authorize any offer of 
executive clemency for any of the de- 
fendants. 

In the weeks and months that followed 
Watergate, I asked for, and received, 
repeated assurances that Mr. Dean’s 
own investigation (which included re- 
viewing files and sitting in on FBI 
interviews with White House personnel) 
had cleared everyone then employed by 
the White House of involvement. 

In summary, then: /■ 

1. I has no prior knowledge of the 
Watergate bugging operation, or of any 
illegal surveillance activities for politi- 
cal purposes. 

2. Long prior to the 1D72 campaign, I 
did set in motion certain internal secu- 
rity measures, including legal wiretaps, 1 
which I felt were necessary from a 
national security standpoint and, in the 
climate then prevailing, also necessary 
from a domestic security standpoint. 

3. People who had been involved im 
the national security operations later,' 
without my knowledge or approval, un- 
dertook illegal activities in the political 
'campaign of 1972. 

4. Elements of the early post-Water- 
gate reports led me to suspect, incor- 
rectly, that the CIA had been in. some 
.way involved. They also led me to 
•surmise, correctly, that since persons 
originally recruited for covert national 
security activities had participated in 
Watergate, an unrestricted investigation 
of Watergate might lead to and expose 
those covert national security opera- 
tions. 

5. I sought to prevent the exposure of 
these covert national security activities, 
while encouraging those conducting the 

! investigation to pursue their inquiry 
(into the Watergate itself. I so instructed 
| my staff, the attorney general and the 
acting director of the FBI. 

] 6. I also specifically instructed Mr. 
;Haldeman and Mr. Ehrlichman to en- 
sure that the FBI would not carry its 
investigation into areas that might com- ' 
promise these covert national security 
activities, or those of the CIA. 
j 7. At no time did I authorize or know 
about any offer of executive clemency 
for the Watergate defendants. Neither' 
did I know until the time of my own 
investigation, of any efforts to provide 
them with funds. 

CONCLUSION 

With hindsight, it is apparent that" I 
should have given more heed to, the 
warning signals I received along ’ the 
way about a Watergate coverup and less 
to the reassurances. ' " ' ' 

With hindsight, several other things 
also become clear: 

With respect to campaign practices, 
and also with respect to campaign fi- 
nances, it should now be obvious that no 
campaign in histop r has ever been sub- 
jected to the kind of intensive and 
searching inquiry thAptp*OM©tfl {&$Ee&ele 
on the campaign waged in my behalf in 


Accompanying statement 
by tlie President 

I Recent news accounts growing out of testimony in the Watergate investi- 
gations have given grossly misleading impressions of many of the facts, as 
they relate both to my own role and to certain unrelated activities involving 
national security. . . , 

Already, on the basis of second-and third-hand hearsay testimony by per- 
sons either convicted or themselves under investigation in the Case, I have 
\ found myself accused of involvement in activities I never heard of until: 
I read about them in news accounts. . ■ . / • ; 

These impressions could also lead to a serious misunderstanding of those ' 
national security activities which, though totally unrelated to Watergate, have * 
become entangled in the case. They could lead to further compromise of 

■ sensitive national security information. 

I will not abandon my responsibilities. 1 will continue to do the job I was 
.elected to do. 

In the accompanying statement, I have set forth the facts as I know them 
. as they relate to my own role. . ' ’ ' 

With regard to the specific allegations that have been made, I can and do 
state categorically: 

• 1.1 had no prior knowledge of the Watergate operation. 

2. I took no part in, nor toas I aware of, any subsequent efforts that may 
. have been made to cover up Watergate. 

3. At no time did I authorize any offer of executive clemency for the 

■ Watergate defendants, nor did I know of any such offer. 

4. i did not know, until the time of my own investigation, of any effort ■ 
to provide the Watergate defendants with funds. 

5.. At no time did 1 attempt, or did I authorize others to attempt, to 
implicate the CIA in the Watergate matter. . K 

6. It was not until the time of my own investigation that I learned of the 

break-in at the office of Mr. [ Daniel ] Ellsberg’s psychiatrist, and I specifically 
authorized the furnishing of this information to Judge [W. Matthew) 
Byrne, [Jr.]. -• 

7. 1 neither authorized nor encouraged subordinates to engage in illegal 
or improper campaign tactics. 

In the accompanying statement, I have sought to provide the background 
that may place recent allegations in perspective. I have specifically stated 
that executive privilege will not be invoked as to any testimony concerning 
• possible criminal conduct or discussions of possible criminal conduct, in 
the matters under investigation. I want the public to learn the truth about 
Watergate, and those guilty of any illegal actions brought to justice. 


It is clear that unethical, as well as 
illegal, activities took place in the 
course of that campaign. 

: None of these took place' with my 
specific approval or knowledge. To the 
extent that I may in any way have 
contributed to the climate in which they, 
took place, I did not intend to; to the 
extent that I failed to prevent them, I 
should have been more vigilant. 

' It was to help ensure against any 
repetition of this in the future that last 
week I proposed the establishment of a 
itop-level, bipartisan, independent com- 
mission to recommend a comprehensive 
reform of campaign laws and practices. 
Given the priority I believe it deserves, 
such reform should be possible before 
the next congressional elections in 1974. 

It now appears that there were per- 
sons who may have gone beyond my 
.directives, and sought to expand on my 
efforts to protect the national security, 
operations in order to cover up any 
involvement they or certain' others 
might have had in Watergate. The ex- 
tent to which this is true, and who may 
have participated and to what degree 
.are questions that it would not be proper 
Ito address here. The proper forum for 
(settling these matters is in the courts. 

To the extent that I have been able to 
determine what probably happened in 
the tangled course of this affair, on the 

have seen, n would appear that one 21 


'factor at work was that at critical points 
various people, each with his own 
perspective and his own responsibilities, 
saw the same situation with different 
eyes - and heard the same words with 
different ears. What might have seemed 
insignificant to one seemed significant 
to another; what one saw in terms of 
public responsibility, another saw in 
terms of political opportunity; and 
mixed through it all, I am sure, was a 
concern on the part of many that the 
Watergate scandal should not be allowed 
to get in the way of what the adminis- 
tration sought to achieve. i 

The truth about Watergate should be 
brought out— in an orderly way, recog- 
nizing that the safeguards of judicial 
procedure arc designed to find the truth, 
not to hide the truth. 

With his selection of Archibald Cox— 
who served both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson as Solicitor General 
—as the special supervisory prosecutor 
for matters related to the case, attorney 
general-designate (Elliot L.) Richardson 
has demonstrated his own determination 
to see the truth brought out. In this 
effort he has my full support. 

Considering the number of persons 
involved in this case whose testimony 
might be subject to a claim of executive 
privilege, I recognize that a clear defini- 
tion of that claim has become central to 
the effort to arrive at the truth. 

P rivi,c s e wi » 

Thor be lnvoKea as to any testimony 
concerning possible criminal conduct or 
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discussions of possible criminal conduct, 
in the matters presently under investi- 
gation, including the Watergate affair 
and the alleged cover-up. 

I want to emphasize that this state- 
ment is limited to my own recollections 
of what I said .and did relating to 
security and to the Watergate. I have 
specifically avoided any attempt to ex- 
plain what other parties may have said 
and done. My own information on those 
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other matters is fragmentary, and to : 
some extent contradictory. Additional 
information may be forthcoming of 
which I am unaware. 

. It is also my understanding .that the 
information which has been conveyed to 
me has also become available to those 
prosecuting these matters. Under such 
circumstances, it would be prejudicial 
and unfair of me to render my opinions 


Jon the activities of others; those judg* 
•ments must be left to the judicial pro- 
cess, our best hope for achieving the just 
result that we all seek. 

As more information is developed, I 
have no doubt that more questions will 
be raised. To the extent that I am able, 
I shall also seek to set forth the facts as 
known to ,me with respect to those 
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WASHINGTON, May 22— 
'Following are excerpts from 
a transcript of testimony to- 
day in the third day of hear- 
ings on the Watergate case 
by the Senate Select Com- 
mittee on Presidential Cam- 
paign Activities: 

MORNING 

SESSION 

James W. McCord Jr. 
McCORD. One of the state- 
ments that we did not get 
into on the last meeting, I 
think primarily because of 
the factor of time, was a 
memorandum which I had 
written to the committee 
dated May 4, 1973, the sub- 
ject of pressure on the de- 
fendants to blame the Water- 
gate operation on C.I.A. and 
other matters. I am prepared 
to go into that statement at 
.'this time. If it has your ap- 
proval. 

, SENATOR BAKER. Thank 
you very much. Is that letter 
a part of the record? 

[At this point McCord read 
.into the record the memoran- 
dum to the committee charg- 
ing pressures on the defend- 
ants to put the blame on the 
Central Intelligence Agency 
for the Watergate operation. 
.The text was printed in The 
New York Times of May 9.] 

1 McCORD. I have a further 
addition relevant to that in 
the statement which I could 
read at this -time. - 
The topic of it is the De- 
cember, 1972, letter to John 
Caulfield This letter is relev- 
ant to the Mdy 4, 1973, memo 
submitted to Senate Water- 
gate committee and the Fed- 
eral grand jury, on the sub- 
ject of pressure to place the 
blame on C.I.A. for the 
Watergate operation. 

A letter was written to 
John Caulfield during the 
week of Dec. 25, 1972. Ref- 
erence to this letter appeared 
in the press last weekend. 
And geared — speaking of my 
own feelings and at the time 
the letter was written — and 
geared because of what ap- 
peared to me to be a ruthless 
attempt by the White House 
to put the blame for the 
Watergate operation on 
C.I.A. . where it did not be- 
long, I sought to head it off 
by sending a letter to Caul- 


field. 

. This letter was couched 
m strong language because it 
seemed to me at the time that 
this was the only language 
that the White House under- 
stood. .The letter read in sub- 
stance as follows, to the best 
of my memory; . 

“Dear Jack; I am -sorry to 
have to write you this letter. 
If Helms goes and the Water- 
gate operation is laid at 
C.I.A. \s feet, where it does 
.not belong, every tree in the 
forest will fall, it will be a 
scorched desert. . The whole 
matter is at the precipice 
right now. Pass the message, 
that if they want it to blow, 
they are on exactly the right 
course. I am sorry that you 
will get hurt in the fallout.” 
The letter was unsigned. 
Sirica Statement Cited 

Now, the. above letter to 
Caulfield brings to mind an- 
other set of communications 
of mine on Dec. 8, 1972. On 
Dec, 4, 1972, Judge Sirica 
bad stated in open court that 
the jury in January, 1973, 
would want to know who 
bad hired the men for the, 
•Watergate operation and' 
why. 

On December 6, 1972, The 
.Washington Star carried an 
■article which appeared to me 
to be an Administration- 
planted story answering Judge 
Sirica's query stating that 
“reliable sources state that 
McCord recruited the four 
Cubans and that they be- 
lieved that they were work- 
ing for the President, on an 
extremely sensitive mission.” 
This was untrue. 

This appeared to me to be 
laying the groundwork for. a 
false claim at the trial that 
I was the “ringleader'' of the 
Watergate plot. This would 
draw attention away from 
Hunt and Liddy, and I believe 
possibly away from the 
White House, since both of 
them had formerly worked at 
the White House and I had 
not. 

That same evening Dec. 6. 
1972, I sent telegrams to Wil- 
liam 0. Bittman, attorney for 
Hunt, and Bernard Barker’s 
residence in Miami, Fla., stat- 
ing that the story was untrue 
as they both knew, and I 
asked for comments by re- 
turn mail from Barker. I also 
wrote Hunt a letter on the 
matter stating that, as he al- 


so knew, the story was un- 
true and he could either 
correct it or I would do so. 

. With the letter to Caulfield 
in late December, 1972, 1 was 
trying to head off an effort 
to falsely lay the Watergate 
operation off on CIA. [n the 
telegrams and letter to Hunt 
and the others in December, 
1972, that I have just re- 
ferred to, I was trying to 
head off an effort to falsely 
to lay the recruitment of the' 
Cubans off on the writer 
which would, in turn, shift 
the focus of [he trial off of 
.those formerly connected 
with the White House, name 1 
iy. Liddy and Hunt, than 
from those who in effect had 
actually ^ recruited them, 
namely Mr. Hunt. 

Newspapers over the week- 
end have also referred to 
some calls to some local em- 
bassies. I will try to explain 
those in the statement that I 
will read at this time. 

'■ In July, 1972, Mrs. Hunt 
bad told me that Paul 
O’Brien, attorney for C.R.P., 
had told her husband that 
when the Watergate case 
broke in June, the Commit- 
tee for the Re-election of the 
President told O'Brien that 
the Watergate operation was 
a C.I.A. operation. I believe 
I referred to this in the ear- 
lier statement. She said that 
Howard Hunt had exploded 
at this and told O'Brien that 
this was not true; that it was 
not a C.I.A. operation. 

A few days later Mrs. Hunt 
told me that the C.R.P. law- 
yers were now reporting 
that the Administration was 
going to allege at the trial 
that Liddy had stolen $16,- 
000 and had bribed Hunt 
and McCord to -perform the 
operation. I told her that it 
looked like they were now 
changing their cover stories, 
referring to the Administra- 
tion, and I would not sit 
still for either false story, 
and I shortly wrote my attor- 
ney, Gerald Alc’n, repeating 
this information and setting ' 
forth these same views of: 
mine. , 

In September, 1972, the in- 
dictments came out and no 
one was being indicted 
among the higher-ups, so 
there looked like a further 
cover-up to me. 1 

Also in September and Oc- 
tober, 1972, there began to £2 


be a series of telephone 
anomalies on my phone that 
indicated to me that the 
phone had been lapped. 

In an effort to test the 
truthfulness of the Govern- 
ment on a forthcoming mo- 
tion for disclosure of' wire- 
tapping of the defendants’ 
phones in the Watergate 
case, including my own. I 
made two calls in September 
and October, 1972. to two 
local embassies. On Oct. 10, 
1972, I asked for the filing 
of a motion for Government 
disclosure of any intercep- 
tions and two weeks later 
the Government came back 
with a denial' of any, saying 
a search of Government rec- 
ords had been made. I knew 
that that two weeks was too 
short a time to search 12 dif- 
ferent Government agencies 
for such records, and be- 
lieved the Government was 
not telling the truth. 

Sees Mitchell Sanction 
There is an attachment to 
this, The New York Times of 
today’s date. The title of the 
article “Warning Against 
Blaming of C.I.A. Laid to Mc- 
Cord.” 

Continuing on a separate 
subject in a statement. The 
topic of this merandum is 
.sanction of the Watergate 
operation. 

John Mitchell, by virtue of 
his position as Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, and 
John Dean, by virtue of his 
position as counsel to the 
President, by their considera- 
tion and approval of the 
Watergate operation, in my 
opinion, gave sanction to the 
Watergate operation by both 
the White House and the At- 
torney General’s offices. 

I had been accustomed to 
working in an atmosphere 
where such sanction by the 
White House and the At- 
torney General, was more 
than enough. As with White 
House staffers, it was not my 
habit to question when two 
such high offices sanctioned 
an activity— it carried the 
full force and effect of Presi- 
dential sanction. 

For the preceding 30 years 
I had been working in an en- 
vironment where, if there 
were ever any question of the 
legality pf a matter or an 
activity, it would always be 
sent to high legal officials for 
a legal decision on the mat- 
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ter; where, if they sanctioned 
it, that was sufficient. 

I can elaborate on this an- 
other way. Left alone, I 
would not have undertaken 
the operation. I had plenty 
of other things to do in con- 
nection with my security 
work at the Committee to Re- 
elect the President. 

- Liddy wanted help. He 
came to me seeking that help 
with the word that it had. the 
approval of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the counsel to the 
President. He said that it was 
pan of the C.R.P. mission, in 
order to obtain the informa- 
tion regarding not only polit- 
ical intelligence but also re- 
garding violence-oriented 
groups who would be plan- 
ning violence against the 
committee in Washington, 
and later at the August con- 
vention site, thereby endan- 
gering the lives and property 
of the committee and its per- 
sonnel. My mission was pro- 
tection of such lives and 
property. 

Worried by Bloodshed 

Uppermost in everyone’s 
minds at that point in time, 
and certainly in mine, was 
the bloodshed which had oc-' 
curred at the 1968 Democratic 
Convention in Chicago, and I 
constantly sought intelligence 
from any source which might 
help forewarn us and help us 
avoid in 1972 that danger to 
the lives of our people. 

In 1969 we had seen the 
bombing of the Capitol Build-’ 
ing itself. In May, 1972, we 
had seen the bombing of the 
Pentagon with the equivalent 
of 18 sticks of dynamite. In 
February, 1972, there were, 
four pipe bombs emplaced at 
a police station in Manches- 
ter, N. H., one of which went 
off prematurely, and mangled 
the arm of the young man' 
'who had reportedly emplaced, 
them. 

Caught with him was a 
young lady who had in her 
possession four letters which 
said, “We have just bombed 
the offices of the Committee 
to Re-elect the President in 
New Hampshire.” Found in 
her apartment were the mak- 
ings of other pipe bombs. It 
'was clear to me and to others 
that the intentions of the two 
were to go on from the police 
station and drop off other 
bombs at the C.R.P. offices in 
Manchester, where there had 
been demonstration and trou- 
ble a few days before. ■ 

Only their arrest pre- 
empted that action. A few 
days later in Oakland, Calif., 
another pipe bomb was em- 
placed on the first floor of 
the Republican county head- 
quarters and blew out all of 
tne windows and damaged a 
pillar to the building. Al- 
ready in February there was 
a pattern then of bombings 
beginning to develop against 
the committee and against 
Republican offices. 

Subsequently, in Austin, 
Tex., the offices of Senator 
Tower were destroyed by a 
fire bomb \v r hich, I believe, as 
I recall, did a million dollars 
worth of damage and de- 
stroyed irreplaceable fjfcprQtOV 
the concern was not of a 


theological threat, but of a 
realistic threat of violence, 
and I wanted advance notice 
from anywhere I could re- 
ceive it, of action planned 
against us of this sort — ad- 
vance notice, advance warn- 
ing, so we could take meas- 
ures to protect against it and 
protect our people’s lives. 
Property could be replaced.. 
Lives could not. ■> 

Florida Indictments 

Questions were on my 
mind like, who are these' 
people who bombed in New; 
Hampshire, in Oakland, the 
Pentagon building, the Cap- 
ital Building; how are they 
funded; who are they work- 
ing with? Is anyone in col- 
lusion with them, encourag- 
ing them or funding them? 
The Vietnam Veterans 
against the War was one vi- 
olence-oriented group that 
was already saying in the 
spring of 1972 that they" 
were going to cause destruc-- 
tion to life and property ,atj 
the August Republican con-, 
vention, using, in their own 
words, their own bodies and - 
weapons as the spearhead of 
the attack there — these are 
their exact words, and some 
of them have since been in-" 
dieted in Tallahassee, Fla., - : 
with additional plans -to 
damage the life and property, 
in the convention. 

Later in the summer of 
•1972 the V.V.A.W., did, in 
fact have offices in the 
D.N.C. in Washington, as I 
understand. I had also re- 
ceived information from the 
Internal Security Division in 
May, 1972, that some in- 
dividuals in Florida planned 
to forge college press creden- 
tials to get into both the 
Democratic and Republican 
convention sites, and blow up 
the communication centers of 
both parties there and cause 
havoc on the convention 
floor. 

Now, we also had word 
from C.R.P. sources alleging 
that the McGovern commit- 
tees had "a pipeline” direct- 
ly into the offices of the Com- 
mittee to Re-elect the 
.President in Washington; 
allegedly, they were feeding 
out, on a regular basis, policy 
position papers, i.e., plans and 
strategy, which were rather 
important to the success of 
a candidate's campaign. If the 
other side is reading your 
poker hand, he can negate 
your plans. 

We had word that one of 
the volunteers at the Com- 
mittee to Re-elect the Pres- 
ident had,, in fact, prior to 
coming aboard the commit- 
tee, threatened the life of 
John Mitchell and of other 
persons. This was at about 
the same time Governor Wal- 
lace was almost killed in an 
assassination attempt. There 
were numerous threats in 
writing and by phone against 
John Mitchell and his wife. 
One such call came to the 
unlisted telephone of Mrs. 
Mitchell at their apartment 
and got her greatly upset, as 
it would any woman, because 

peared then no longer safe. 


We certainly had sufficient Hank G 

indications that violence-ori- The Las 

ented groups were out to en- Liddy 

danger both life and prop- General 

erty. With some 250,000 dem- told him 

ostrators planning to go to in his p 

■the convention in early 1972 type infc 

and there were statements Democra 

that some would be out to President 
.commit violence. The ques- ed that 

tions were, who are such said that 

people, who is funding them, ' in some 

encouraging them, who is in lated im 

.'collusion with them, what candidate 

are they planning next and the rack 

where? Are any of them be- crime sy 
ing supported and encouraged a control 

by any staff members of the him as Pi 

McGovern committee or tinn at- i 

DNC? uuii di i 

speaking 

I had no indication what- believe tli 

ever that Larry O’Brien or the Demo 

Senator McGovern had either ferred to 

any knowledge of or part in lievc that 

such — just the contrary,. I ity some 

was completely convinced wanting - 
•that they did not. But I was spun’s sal 
not so sure that, without Liddv t 

their knowledge, other staff February 

members might not be work- go i n „ 0 y{. 

ing behind their backs to might nee 
quietly encourage groups wa , an 
such as V.V.A.W. McGov- offices wl 
ern’s early political base was t ; on was , 
With some of the radical sa f c j n Gri 
.groups. get pile j| 

My questions were, what days later 
was the extent of such en- j, e | lad u, 
couragement if any and flnd lookc , 
how, far did it go? Did they and that , 
let such groups use their a | arm syst 
telephones and work in their iccs wc / e , 
offices? There were indica- , „ , 

tions in the summer of 1972 -i 

that such groups actually did A 0I . , 

just that in California and T m „ c \! at ,K 
in D.N.G. headquarters, in Las Vegas 
Washington. of Grecnsp 

My next statement has to s , 

do with the intelligence ad- plans tor : 
visory committee I previ- r? 8 et lnt0 
ously referred to in the C.I.A. f?e wenl or 

memorandum, which I re- the entry 

ferred to Mr. Robert Mardian. work, they 

In May, 1972, Robert Mar- t0 an air P° 

dian had told me that 'he, where a 

John Mitchell, Robert Halde- plane woul 
man and John Ehrlichman t0 f}? , 1 

were key members of an “in r a C F ntra ., 

telligence advisory commit- s0 ihat , t l( 

tee.” I now assume that this ° ut ?‘. thc c 

was the Intelligence Eval.ua- break-in w; 

tion Committee, referred to, T-i' l J r0un “ J 

I believe, in The New York Liddy mad' 

.Times of May 21, 1973. mcnt 10 m( 

I have previously submit- art ^ .Hughes 

ted a tape to the Senate' mc ' n ilis . o: 

Watergate committee which * le was in 

• I believe . contains material Howard H 

' which was the product of ? tnc * taat 

that, committee, and which > n 8 m Y s ? cu 

I obtained from the evalua- the election, 

tion section of the Internal He said ti 

Security Division of the De- a w ‘dc ’ nvc 

partment of Justice, a con- curity oper 

tact established through Mr. mc t° r m y t 

Robert Mardian, in May 1972. asked if I w 

I have no knowledge' of F d- 1 said 

the sources of that commit- 

Robert Mardian, during a ' nav n cr .J 
'brief conversation in June again on th 

1972, stated that he was 1 

going to be “in charge of E f nf h ,! . n 
intelligence operations at 
Miami during the conven- 
tion.” He did not elaborate p ° na ,^ on \° 1 

further. Re-elect the_ 

The next item is headed *"?, e in 19 u 

“Las Vegas Matter," whic>. *? ld , F 10 , in 

was referred to in the pre- ,, at j* 

vious testimony on Friday. Howard Hu 

In January or February, check, a don; 

1972, Gordon Liddy told me campaign. T1 


Hank Greenspun, editor of 
The Las Vegas Sun. 

Liddy said- that Attorney 
General John Mitchell has 
told him that Greenspun had 
in his possession blackmail 
type information involving a 
Democratic candidate for 
President, that Mitchell want- 
ed that material, and Liddy 
said that this information was 
in some way racketeer-re- 
lated, indicating that if tin's ’ 
candidate became President,' 
the racketeers or national 
crime syndicate could have 
a control or influence over 
him as President. My inclina- 
tion at this point in time, 
speaking of today, is to dis- 
believe the allegation against 
the Democratic candidate re- 
ferred to above and to be- 
lieve that there was in real- 
ity some other motive for 
wanting to get into Green- 
spun’s safe. 

Liddy told me one day >n 
February, 1972, that he was 
going out to Las Vegas, and 
might need my help if there, 
was an alarm system in the 
offices, when an entry opera- 
tion was mounted to enter a 
safe in Grecnspun’s offices to 
get . the information. A few 
days later Liddy told mc that 
he had been to Las Vegas 
and looked over the offices 
and that there was no such 
alarm system, and my serv- 
ices were not needed. 

1 Subsequently in am. 't 
April or May, 1971, Liddy toV 
me that he had again been to 
Las Vegas for another casing 
of Grccnspun’s offices. Liddy 
said that there were then 
plans for an entry operation 
to get into Grcenspun’s safe. 

He went on to say that, after 
the entry team finishes its 
work, they would go directly 
to an airport near Las Vegas 
where a Howard Hughes 
plane would be standing by 
to fly the team directly into 
a Ccntral-Amcrican country- 
so that the team would be 
out of the country before the 
break-in was discovered.; 

Around the same time 
Liddy made this last state- 
ment to me about the How- 
ard Hughes plane, Hunt told 
me in his office one day that 
he was in touch with the 
Howard Hughes company 
atnd that they might be need- 
ing my security services after 
the election. 

He said that they had quite 
a wide investigative and se- 
curity operation and asked 
mc for my business card and 
asked if I would be interest- 
ed. I said I would like to 
know more about what was 
involved, gave him a card, 
but never heard from him 
again on this subject. How- 
ever, I did read in the news- 
papers after July 1, 1972, that 
Hunt had apparently handled 
a Howard Hughes campaign 
donation to the Committee to 
Re-elect the President some- 
time in 1972. Gordon Liddy 
told mc in February, 1972, 
that he, too, had handled a 
Howard Hughes campaign 
check, a donation to the 1972 
campaign. This is the extent 
of my knowledge on this 


with casing the office of r ^ 


completes my pre- 
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! pared statement and I will be 
! glad to answer any questions. • 
! SENATOR BAKER. Mr. Mc- 
.Cord, speaking of electronic 
; Isurveillance, do you know, of 
or did you ever investigate 
the bugging of Republican 
headquarters of the Commit- 
;tee for the Re-election of the 
president headquarters — here,' 

•' ;New York, or elsewhere? 
'A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would you describe that. 

, for the committee? A. It was 
• a- regular ‘Ongoing activity at. 
the offices in Washington and 
'at the New York arm of the 
Committee for the Re-election 
of the President, which was 
■referred to as the November 
Group. They had offices, I 
believe, on Park Avenue in 
New York. 

Signs of Illegal Acts | 

Q. Did you discover any 
incident of that sort? A. There., 
: was one incident on June 16 
•of some- concern at the New , 
York office of the Committee ' 
for the Re-election of the 
President. There had been 
earlier signs of possibly some 
illegal activity at those offices 
prior to June 16 which I could 
. describe, if you would like. . 
[ Q. I would like. 

A. On the afternoon of 
June 16, 1972, about mid- 
afternoon, I received a call 
from the head of the office 
of the November Group in 
'New York City, who .stated 
.that he and his entire office 
staff were quite concerned 
about an incident that had 
j just occurred. He went ahead 
: to relate that one of the sec- 
retaries at the office had re- 
ceived a call from a male 

'individual in Los Angeles, 

Calif., and that she had im- 
mediately told that party that 
she would call him back on 
the WATS line, which is a. 
; leased line, call him back on 
that line and immediately did 
i so. , 

; ; And during the conversa- 
tion that the two of them' 

’■had, about a few minutes 
into the conversation there 
was a click over the phone 
which was heard by her and 
by the male on the other end 
of the line, and . what ap- 
peared to be a tape record- 
ing was played over the 
telephone line which was, as 
she described il when I talked 
with her, an anti-Nixon and 
antiwar harangue. 

, Q. Were there other inci-. 
; dents of telephone tapping 
I against the Republican Na- 
tional Committee or the 
C.R.P. or any other Republi- 
can-affiliated groups brought 
to your attention or which 
1 you investigated? 

A. There were two earlier 
occasions at the November 
Group offices when I was 
called to the November Group 
offices from Washington in 
which they had highly sus- 
picious telephone anomalies,' 
as it is known. Telephone 
conversations within the 
office itself when another 
person picking up a tele- 
phone extension on a differ- 
ent line, for example, not 
connected with the one in 
which the call was being 


made, could overhear the 
conversation that was going 
on. Other strange anomalies, 
clicks and so on, of a wide 
variety that, indicated some 
problems, in the telephone 
area. 

Source of Taps Unknown 

:/Q. Mr. McCMord, I am not 
trying to create the impres- 
sion that, because there were 
{'apparently taps in the Repub- 
lican phoiies, that that justi- 
fies taps on the Democratic 
phones. I do not believe that 
but I am ‘anxious to know 
your state of mind and the 
reason and rationale for your 
security operations, includ- 
ing the break-in into the 
-Watergate, 

Now, my final question in 
that respect is, did you ever 
discover the source or re- 
sponsibility for any of these 
efforts at electronic inter- 
ception on the Republican 
operations? . 

- A. No, sir. 

• Q. You recognize the term 
Gemstone? 

A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Can you describe for us 
what it means? 

A. That term I first heard,' 
first read about in the news- 
paper itself referring to, ac- 
cording to the newspaper ac- 
counts, referring to — it as a 
code name for the monitor- 
ing, the typing of final mon- 
.itoring logs of report or logs 
coming out of. the National 
Democratic Committee. I did 
not as such know it during 
the operation but I know 
something about' the nature 
of the paper that it was on. 

I think that code name had 
some reference to that. 

Q. Where is the informa- 
tion that you gained? Is it in 
the Gemstone file? Does the 
U.S. Attorney's office have it? 
Where is it? A. The material 
which I had received from — 
Mr. Baldwin was doing the 
monitoring, Alfred Baldwin — 
was turned over, all of it, to 
Mr. Liddy, Gordon Liddy. 

SENATOR TALMADGE: 
Mr. McCord, among other 
things in your testimony this 
morning, you - stated that 
many efforts were made to 
persuade you or to coerce 
you to state that the bugging 
operation on the Dcmcratic 
National Committee was 
a C.i.A. operation. Will you 
state the individuals who 
urged you to do that? One 
you stated was Mr. Hunt. Am 
I correct? 

A. Sir, I believe I will cor- 
rect that impression if I left 
it. I had heard from Mr. 
Bernard Barker specifically 
that Mr. Hunt had brought 
pressure to bear upon Mr. 
Barker and the Cubans to 
use as their defense that this 
was a C.I.A. operation. Mr. 
Hunt did not directly put 
that pressure upon me. 
Others did. 

Q. Barker reported to you 
that Hunt had urged you to 
do so, is that correct? A. 
That is right. 

Q. Barker, as I understand 
it, was one of the peope in- 
volved in the Watergate op- 
eration, was he not? A. Yes, 
sir. 


Q. Barker, I believe, has 
been granted immunity and 
has not been convicted. Is, 
that correct? He pled guilty 
and was convicted? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Now, who else besides 
Barker was involved in urg- 
ing you to blame this on the 
C.I.A.? You stated two other 
names. I think one of them . 
was Bittman and the other ' 
one was named Alch? A. Yes, 
sir, I referred to conversa- 
tions with Mr. Gerald Alch 
and Mrs. Hunt. 

Q. Now, who is Mr. Aich? 

A. He was my defense attor- 
ney through the trial in Jan- 
uary. 1973, whose services I 
had engaged at that time. 

Q. All right, now. Mr. Alch 
and who else urged you to > 
do that? A. I believe I have 
stated in my testimony that 
stories were circulating earli- 
er stemming out of the Com- 
mittee for the Re-election of 
the President that the com- 
mittee lawyers themselves 
had been told that early in 
July ... 

Seeks Source of Pressure ■ 

Q. Let’s get specific now. 

I don’t want stories circulat- 
ing. I want to name the days, 
names, and places. That is 
evidence. Rumors are not. A. . 
Yes, sir. 

Q. And I believe in your 
own testimony in chief, the 
memorandum you read, you 
also referred to a man by the 
<name of Bittman, did you 
not? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, who is Mr. Bitt- 
man? A. Bittman is the at- 
torney, William 0. Bittman, 
the attorney for E. Howard 
Hunt! one of the other de- 
fendants. 

Q. All right, did he have , 
any connection with the Gov- 
ernment in any way or any. 
connection with the Republi- 
can National Committee or. 
the Committee to Re-elect the 
President? 

Q. What I am trying to get 
at is the source of this pres- 
sure that you have contended 
was brought upon you to 
blame this on the C.I.A. Thus 
•far, you have not connected 
that either with the Commit- ; 
tee to Re-elect the President 
or the White' House or any 
other individuals, to my 
knowledge. One was your 
• own lawyer, one was engaged 
in the crime with you, and 
the third one was the lawyer 
for Mr. Liddy, was it — Bitt- 
man? 

A. Mr.- Hunt. 

Q. He was Mr. Hunt’s law- 
yer. And those three individu- 
als are the only ones that 
urged you to blame this on 
the C.I.A. Is that a fair state- 
ment? A. Yes, sir, that is es- 
sentially correct. 

Q. So no one else anywhere 
whatever urged you to blame 
it on the C.I.A. except these 
three individuals, is that cor- 
rect? A. None that I can re- 
call at this time, no, sir. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Barker 
or the other of the so-called 
Cuban Americans ever come 
to you during the trial and 
tell you that they Ii3d been 
offered executive cemency by 
offered executive clemency 


by Mr. Hunt? A. Yes, sir. 

Will you describe the atti- 
tude and demeanor at that 
time? 

A. Yes, sir, Mr. Barker spe- 
cifically — I can recall sped-, 
fically during the first week 
of the trial and beginning on 
the first day, on Jan. 8, Mr. 
Barker came to me in the. 
corridor outside, I believe, 
the courtroom of the U.S. 
District Court building in 
Washington during breaks in 
the court, proceedings and 
proceeded to relate to me the 
pressure which he said was, 
being imposed upon him and 
upon the other men who were 
defendants — Mr. Sturgis, 
Mr. Gonzalez, Mr. Martinez — 
pressure that he stated was, 
stemming from Mr. Hunt and 
other unnamed individuals, 
to plead guilty and to go off 
to jail or prison and ulti- 
mately to receive executive 
clemency and to receive fi- 
nancial support for their fam- 
ilies while they were in pri- 
son and promises — and he 
stated promises were made 
that they would be given help 
in obtaining a job or “rehabi- 
litation” at the prison. Mr. 
Barker spoke to me several 
times during that week re- 
garding that particular pres- 
sure upon him which he de- 
scribed as intense. 

He stated first that he was 
planning not to plead guilty 
and then subsequently, as 
the days progressed during 
the week itself, he began to 
tell me what he was think- 
ing more and more seriously 
about it, and as I recall, 
about Wednesday of that 
week, roughly, in that week 
sojnetime, he seemed to have 
his mind made up that he 
would go ahead and accede 
to the pressure and plead 
guilty, and he put it in just 
about those words, and to 
accept the executive clem- 
ency. 

He was not the only one. 
His family, his wife and his 
'daughter, related the same 
pressure to me, sometimes in 
his presence. 

Q. Did any of the other 
so-called Cuban Americans 
besides Mr. Barker relate sim- 
ilar pressure? A. Yes, sir, all 
of them. 1 

Q. Every one of them?, 
A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, did Mr. Hunt or 
Mrs. Hunt ever give you any 
information that they were 
sent to you by the Commit- 
tee to Re-elect the President 
or the White House or any- 
body to do this? A. Executive 
clemency? 

Q. Yes. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Will you relate that? 

A. Yes, sir, during the 
meetings, personal meetings 
and telephone meetings, be- 
ginning in July, 1972, con- 
cerning money beginning in 
October, 1 972, concerning ex- 
ecutive clemency — the term 
."executive clemensv” I first 
heard, I believe, from Mr. 
Hunt in early October — late 
September or early October — 
when I would see him at the 
courthouse or when he would 
cal! me by telephone. 

Thereafter, he subsequent- 
ly mentioned it in almost 
every .call. His wife referred 
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to it! In substance, what they 
were saying 'was that the 
defendants were being prom- 
ised executive clemency if 
^they went off to prison and 
'had to serve time. Some- 
times the word “executive 
clemency” would be followed- 
or accompanied by other 
statements about financial 
support and rehabilitation. 

Q. Did Mrs. Hunt state 
who gave her authority to 
make such , a promise? A. My 
recollection of her conversa- 
tions were that she was say- 
ing that she was transmitting, 
this word to me from her ; 
husband. She did not spccifi- ■ 
tally -mention that I can re- 
call now who gave it to him.'. 
I can draw only one conclu-’ 
sion as to where it came 
-from, because — 

Q. She did not state the 
source of her authority to. 
make that promise, though? 
A. 1 can’t recall such state- 
ments on her part. 

I Q. Who did she say she 
was in communication with? 
A. With the attorneys for the 
Committee to Re-elect the 
President, the attorneys for 
the committee. 

Q. Who specifically? More 
than one individual is in--' 
volvcd with the committee. 

I want yon to name specific 
names if you know. 

A. She stated that she her- 
self was in communication 
with Mr. Kenneth Parkinson, 
one of the attorneys for the 
Committee to Re-elect the 
President. She stated that her 
husband, Mr. Hunt, had been 
in touch in July with Mr. 
Paul O’Brien, also an attorney . 
with Mr. Parkinson for the 
•Committee to Re-elect the 
President. 

SENATOR . GURNEY. Did 
they [the other defendants] 
ever tell you who was apply- 
ing pressure to them? 

■ A. My recollection is that 
they stated Mr. Hunt. There 
was some, I have a vague 
recollection that the names 
of, it was put in the same 
context that Mr. Barker did 
that others were doing so. 
That is a very vague recol- 
lection. I . can be sure only 
about the name of Mr. Hunt. 

Q. Well, now, let’s take 
them one by one. When and 
where did - Martinez say to 
you that pressure was being 
‘applied to him? 
t A. In the corridors of the — ■■ 

I believe it is called the — out- 
side the ceremonial court- 
room of the District Court 
Building in Washington, D. C., 
to the best of my recollec- 
tion, on at least each of the 
first four days of the trial 
beginning on Jan. S, during 
breaks in the court session. 

<J. And in these conversa- 
tions, what names did • Mar- 
tinez mention? A. Mr. Hunt. 

Q. Did he mention any 
others? A. No, sir. 

Q. What about Sturgis? 

A. If I may explain, usu-’ 
ally Mr. Martinez and Mr. 
Gonzalez were together dur- 
ing these conversations and 
the conversations were in the 
form of something like a 
three-way discussion between 
me, Mr. Martinez and Mr. 


or twice that week. The oth- 
ers mentioned it, I would 
say, the first four days of 
the first week of the trial. 

Q. But none of these men 
ever mentioned any other 
name other than Mr. Hunt? - 
A. No sir. 

1 Q. And none of them ever 
either mentioned or specu- 
lated who was giving Hunt 
the authority to apply this 
political pressure or. offer of 
executive clemency ’to all of 
you? 

A. No, sir. There, the - 
focus of their concern was 
— it was in terms of what 
should they be really doing 
about it and what concern 
they had if they- did not do 
it or, if they turned it down, 
,what would be their future, 
what was going to happen 
during the trial, so there 
wasn’t much at all in the 
’way of who was doing it and 
where it came from. Our 
general context of our dis- 
cussion was that everybody 
understood that there was 
only one place that execu-. 
tive clemency can stem 
from, so nobody had any 
^reason for discussing it. 

Statements ‘Shocking’ 

Q. You mentioned in the 
statement about the C.I.A. — 
at least the statements were 
certainly very shocking. 
They involve a new man' 
coming on board the C.I.A.; 
a change from Mr. Helms to 
another man and the fact 
that the new man could be,' 
could work with and dealt 
with, and your records might 
have been able to have been- 
doctored, all in this -so-called 
C.I.A. cover-up.. Would you 
go into that at more length. 
Where did you get this in- 
formation? 

A. What I transmitted to 
you, sir, and this is the 
source of it, were the words 
hs I best recall it transmit-.' 
ted to me, communicated to 
me, by Mr. Alch in the two 
meetings that I referred to, 
one at the Monocole Restau- 
rant here in Washington, 
near a couple of blocks from 
here about, on Dec. 21, and 
the second — 

Q. Who is us? Did he have 
someone else with him? A. 
Well, he had Mr. Bernard 
Shankman, my local attor- 
ney. He did not ' meet with 
us. 

Q. Now, would you recall 
again what he said specifi- 
cally about the C.I.A.? 

A. I stated as I best recall, 
that he had just come from 
a meeting with William O. 
Bittman, attorney for Mr. 
Howard Hunt. He stated -that 
he had a suggestion concern- 
ing what I use as my de- 
fense during the trial, which 
was that I use as my defense 
that the Watergate operation 
was a C.I.A.’ operation. I do 
not recall exactly what I 
said in response except to 
say something to the effect 
that you are my attorney, 
what is your counsel on this, 
do you think I should? 

And his response was, “Yes, 

I think so," and he proceeded 
to discuss, to ask some ques- 
tions M me- He saidL^ 


Gonzalez. Mr. Sturgis- I tions .of me. H e saidLjrT, ha 
would say, mentioned xRfltSS-SPcSiQ© b§ 

me perhaps at the most once ostensibly recalled from my 


retirement. That is, a person 
once retired, can he recalled, 
and I said, yes, he can, and 
he said, • “Well, you can 
ostensibly, we could use as 
our defense you could osten- 
sibly have been recalled to 
the C.I.A. to undertake the 
Watergate operation, could, 
you not,” and I said it is 
technically possible or words 
to that effect. That he said 
if so, then, my personnel rec- * 
ords at C.I.A. could be doc- 
tored to reflect such a re- 
call, and this is my best recol-. 
lection of the exact words. 

Q. Well, now, who was go- 
ing to do that? 

A. He did not say. 

Q. Did you ask him? 

A. No. I was listening to 
-the rest of the story. I want- 
ed to hear the rest of the 
statement out. He said that 
Schlesinger, the new director 
of C.I.A., whose appointment 
had just been announced,, 
could be subpoenaed and 
would go along with it, that 
was his quote. i 

Q. Did he offer any evi- 
dence as to how he knew that 
Mr. Schlesinger would “go 
along with it”? A. No, sir. 

Q. Go on. 

A. He went on to mention 
some testimony. He did not 
have any paper with him but 
he went on to mention some 
testimony by Mr. Gary Bit-' 
tenbender, and he recited 
testimony that he said Bitten- 
bender had given in which 
Bittenbender purportedly 
claimed .that I told him the 
day of the arrest that the 
Watergate operation was a 
C.I.A. operation. My response 
was that, if such a statement 
had been made, it was per- 
jured testimony or a false 
statement. 

Q. Why did he bring that 
up, do you know? A. I can' 
give you an impression if 
you want an impression. 

Q. Yes. A. Which was that, 
and that impression stems 
from what I later saw in his 
office, which was a written 
statement — - my impression 
was that he had received ac- 
cess to some type of inter- 
view with Mr. Bittenbender 
in which such a statement 
was obtained, perhaps by the 
Federal authorities in some 
case. 

Q. Go on. A. He said he 
could be interviewed — cor- 
rection. He went on to men- 
tion the name of Mr. Victor 
Marchetti, who he referred to- 
as writing a book about 
C.I.A., and he said we could 
subpoena Marchetti and have 
him testify about customs 
and traditions of C.I.A. agents 
in case they are arrested, or 
caught,- wherein they are 
trained to deny any connec- 
tion with C.I.A. 

SENATOR WEICKER. Mr. 
McCord, did you actually re- 
ceive any F.B.I. reports while 
a: the Internal Security Divi- 
sion? A. I saw some material 
that was attributed to the 
F.B.I. I did not take any with 
me, I made extracts of some 
of the material that was 
shown to me. 

Q. You have indicated re- 

an office in the Democratic 


National Committee or Me-' 
Govern headquarters. Where 
did you receive that informa- 
tion? A. I do not recall the; 
source of it now, except that! 
it came to me some time dur- 
ing the Summer of 1972. 

Q. When you say in the 
summer cf 1972, was it be- 
fore June 17? A. No, sir. 
i . Q. After June 17? A. Yes, 
sir. 1 \ 

Q. How many times were' 
you personally in contact 
with Robert Mardian? A. I 
can recall two of three times. 

Q. Was this at the time 
that the Internal Security Di- 
vision or at the time he had 
left that division and was 
working for- the Committee 
to Re-elect the President?. 
A. Only after he had come 
to the Committee to Re-elect 
the President. 

t AFTERNOON 
SESSION ' 

MR. DASH. I think that 
one of the areas that .has 
not been covered is the role 
of the person who was on 
the other side of the wiretap 
which you installed in May, 
the end of May, 1972. Now, 
did you employ Mr. Baldwin, 
Mr. Alfred Baldwin, for that 
purpose? 

• McCORD. Yes, I did. 

Q. What was his particu- 
lar assignment with regard 
to monitoring the wiretap? • 
A. His asssignment was to 
listen on a - radio receiver 
that received the transmis- 
sions from the Democratic 
National Committee tele- ■ 
phones in which the elec- 
tronic devices had been in-, 
stalled in connection with 
the two dates of Memorial 
Day weekend and Juno 17, 
1972. 

Q. In his monitoring, ho!” 
“as he recording what he was 
hearing? A. He was listening 
with headphones to the 
conversations that were ' 
being transmited and would 
take down the substance of 
the conversations, the time, 
the date, on the yellow legal- 
sized scratch pad, and then 
ultimately would type them 
up' a summary of them by 
time, chronological summary, 
and turn that typed log in 
to me and I would deliver 
them to Mr. Liddy. 

Q. Did you deliver them 
to Mr. Liddy directly? A. Yes. 

Q. Now, did there come a 
time when you were dclivcr- 
% ing those- logs that they 
‘were retyped? A. I know of 
at least one instance in 
which that occurred because 
I saw them being retyped. 

Q. what was the purpose 
of retyping the log? Did Mr. 
Liddy explain that to you? 

A. I believe some goncral 
explanation, in substance, 
that he wanted them in a 
more final complete form 
for discussion with Mr. 
Mitchell and whoever else • 
received them. • 

Q. Now, who did this re- ' 
typing? A. Sally Harmony, 
who was the secretary to Mr. 
Liddy at the Committee for 
the rc-clection of the Prcsi- 

lbT70001-8 

Q. As a matter of fact, 
could you briefly describe, 
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without going into any of 
i the contents, what a log 

1 would be, what actually 

1 would be entered on the log 

; which Mr. Baldwin would 

i first type and then be re* 

; typed by Miss Harmony? 

' A. It would be similar to 
any other telephone conver- 
sation that one person might 
make to another beginning 
with a statement on the log, 

| of the time of the call, who 
* was calling who; a summary, 
! of what was said during the 

! conversation itself, including 

i .names of persons who were 

mentioned that Mr. Baldwin- 
I apparently believed were of 

I sufficient signifiance to set 

i forth in the log. 

Q. [Would it] be true that 
anybody reading would have 
,no difficulty knowing it [the 
llog] came from a telephone, 
conversation? A. That is cor-' 
,rcct. 

John .7. Caulfield 

' CAULFIELD. My duties at’ 
that time [April, 1969] con- 
sisted of being a White House 
'liaison with a variety of law 
enforcement agencies in the 
.Federal Government, through 
arrangements worked out, 
.with Mr. Ehrlichman, Mr. 
Herbert Kalmbach and An- 
thony Ulascwicz. Mr. Ulasc- 
wicz retired from the New 
York' City Police Department 
and was paid on a monthly 
basis by the Kalmbach law 
firm, that employment conir, 
rncncing on duly 9, 19G9. 

During the next three 
years, first cn orders from. 
-Mr. Ehrlichman and later in 
some instances, on orders 
from Mr. John Dean, Mr.. 
Ulascwicz, under my super- 1 
vision, performed a variety' 
of investigative functions, re- , 
porting the results of his 
findings to the White House, 
through me. I do net fully, 
recall all of the investigations 
■performed in this fashion but 
have available a list of those 
which I do recall if the com-- 
mittec wishes to examine it. 

Tn July of 1970 Mr. John 
Dean became counsel to the' 
President and Mr. Ehrlich-' 
man was named to the po- 
sition cf Presidential assist- 
ant for domestic affairs. 
Thereafter I worked directly * 
for Mr. Dean, but on occa- 
sion, Mr. Ehrlichman contin- 
ued to call upon me directly 
■for investigative work in- 
volving the sendees of Mr. 
Ulascwicz. 

In the spring of ‘ 1971. I- 
began to notice that, for 
■some reason, the amount of- 
investigation work handled 
by Mr. Ulasewicz through me 
had diminished. Much of the 
( talk around the White House 
was beginning to center more 
and more on the 1972 Presi- 
dential election and I began 
to examine ways in my mind 
in which I might become in, 
volved. Since I had performed 
security duties in the 196S 
election campaign, and real- 
ized some of the security de- 
mands of a Presidential cam- 
paign, I wished to become in- 
volved in the security area 
of the campaign. 

Toward the end, I com- 
posed a memorandum sug- 
gesting that an outside se- 


curity' capability be formed 
to handle the demands of the 
1972 campaign. Such an or-, 
ganization would have a 
capability to perform various, 
secuirty functions to ensure! 
the' security of the traveling 
staff, the Committee to Re-' 
elect the President headquar- 
ters, the convention site and' 
would employ various guards 
and security people. In short, . 
I was suggesting, the forma- 1 , 
tlon of a capability to cover 
all the security needs of a. 
Presidential campaign. The 
name I gave to this suggested 
operation was “sandwedge." I 

Proposal Turned Down 

Ifurther suggested that I 
.leave the White staff and set. 
up its security entity, if it 
'were approved, and suggested 
a budget of approximately 
$300,000 to $400,000. I gave 
the memorandum to Mr. Dean 
and got the strong impression 
from him that it went to 
higher levels, but I have no ' 
knowledge of who saw it. 

I was disappointed [when] 
my memorandum [was] re- 
fused. I next spoke with Mr. 
Dean concerning attaining a 
position as a personal aide 
to John Mitchell when he be- 
came campaign director. Mr. 
Dean agreed to ask Mr. 
Mitchell if such a position 
was available. He did so and, 
on Nov. 24, 1971, he accom- 
panied me to an interview at 
Mr. Mitchell’s office. 

I explained to Mr. Mitchell 1 
that what I wanted was a 
position similar to that oc- 
cupied by -Dwight Chapin in 
relation to the President and 
that, in a ddition to handling 
the kinds of activities that . 
Chapin handled for the Presi- 
dent, I could be of value to 
Mr. Mitchell as a bodyguard. 
Mr. Mitchell listened to what 
It had to say but was non- 
committal as to waht status 
1 would occupy with him. He 
said, however, that we would 
“get that all straightened out 
when I arrived at the re- 
election committee.” . - 
■ He was unsure as to when 
he would join the re-election 
committee but that it would 
be sometime in January or 
February of 1972. I left his 
office and walked back to the 
whate House by myself. Mr. 
Dean remained and as I was 
walking through Mr. Mit- 
chell's outer office I .noted 
Mr. Gordon Liddy sitting with 
Mr. Dean, evidently waiting 
to see Mr. Mitchell. 

Ultimately, rn the first of 
March, 1972. I went to the 
re-election' committee to com- 
mence my duties there. It 
soon became clear to me 
that Mr. Mitchell regarded 
me only as a bodyguard 
which was not what' I had 
had in mind at all. During 
March I took two trips with 
Mr. Mitchell outside of 
Washington, one brief one to 
New York City and the other 
to Key Biscayne, Fla. Since 
Mr. Mitchell regarded me as 
his personnel bodyguard I 
carried a revolver in my 
briefcase. 

Mr. Fred LaRue had joined 
us in Florida after our ar- 
rival, and upon my departure 


he asked that I leave my 
revolver in his possession 
.since Mrs. Mitchell would 
“feel better” if there were a 
revolver on the premises. I 
gave my revolver to him. 

On April 28 I started work- 
ing for the Treasury Depart- 
ment and then became a 
staff assistant to the Assist- 
ant Secretary of Treasury for 
Enforcement and on July 1,, 
1972, I became acting as- 
sistant director for enforce- 
ment Bureau of Alcohol, To- 
bacco and Fire Arms. 

Anonymous Letter 

In July of 1972, after [Mc- 
Cord's] arrest, I had Mr. 
Ulasewicz call his home and 
tell him to- go to a designated 
public telephone booth near 
his house where I would be 
calling him. I called him at 
that public telephone and 
simply asked him if there was 
anything I could do for him 
•or his family at- this time of 
personal difficulty. 

I did not see or hear from 
Mr. McCord again until I re- 
ceived an anonymous letter 
at my home in December of 
1972. It was typewritten, a 
note of approximately two 
paragraphs in length and,, to 
the best of my knowledge 
said, “Dear Jack — I am sorry 
to have to tell you this but 
the White House is bent on 
having the C.I.A. take the 
blame for the Watergate. If 
they continue to pursue this 
course, every tree in the 
forest will fall and it will be 
a scotched earth. Jack, even, 
you will be hurt in the fall- 
out.” 

, In early January of 1973,- 
I was attending a drug con- 
. ference in San Clemente, 
Calif., when I received a tele- 
phone call in my Iptel. room 
from John Dean. He asked 
tha tl go outside the hotel 
and call him back from a. 
public telephone, which I 
did! He told me that he had 
: a very important message 
which he wanted me to 
deliver to James McCord, 
that Mr. McCord was ex- 
pecting to hear from- me- and 
McCord would understand 
what the message referred 
to. He said the message con- 

• sistijd of three things; 

1. “A year is a long time”; 

2. "Your wife and family 
will bo taken care of”; 

• 3. “You will be rehabili- 
tated with employment when 
this is all over.” 

I immediately relaized that 
I was being asked to do a 
very dangerous thing and I 
said to Mr. Dean that I did 
not think it was wise to send 
me on such mission since Mr. 
McCord knew, as many 
others did, that I had worked 
closely with Mr. Dean and 
Mr. Ehrlichman at the White 
House and therefore it might 
be quickly guessed that any 
messages I was conveying 
were probably from one of 
the two. 

The reason I raised this 
question with him was be- 
cause, frankly I did not wish 
to convey the message. Mr 
Dean asked if I could think 
of any other way to do it and 
I suggested that perhaps I 
could get Mr. Ulasewicz to 


convey the message over the 
telephone anonymously, stat- 
ing the message came from 
me. Mr. Dean felt this would 
■be ail right, so I hung up the 
telephone and called Mr. 
Ulasewicz in New York. 

He did not wish to convey 
the message at first but I 
convinced him to do it merely 
as a matter of friendship to 
me. Mr. Ulasewicz called Mr. 
McCord’s hame and, presum- 
ably, delivered the same mes- 
sage which Mr. Dean had 
given to me. He then called 
me bask, in California, and 
reported that he had deliver- 
ed the message and Mr.- 
McCord’s attitude had ■ been 
one of satisfaction. ' ' 

■ Meeting at Parkway 

I called Mr. Dean and told 
him that the message had 
been delivered by Mr. Uiase- 
wicz and that Mr. McCord 
had seemed satisfied. 

The next day I received ■ 
another telephone call from 
Mr. Dean at my hotel 'in 
which he said that Mr. 
McCord wanted to see me as 
soon as I got back. I object- 
ed to seeing Mr. McCord, but ’ 
finally Mr. Dean got my con- 
currence to do so. I was not 
instructed to say anything 
more than what had been in 
the message to him. 

Mr. Ulascwicz had con- 
veyed instructions to Mr. 
McCord for holding our 
mceling on Friday night, Jan. 

12. At approximately 7 P.M. ■ 
that evening I met with Mr. 
McCord at Llic second over- . 
look on the George Washing- 
ton Parkway. 

I said, “I guess you re- 
ceived the message then?" 
Mr. McCord then said words 
to the effect, “Jack, I am dif- ’■ 
ferent from all the others. 
Anybody who knew me bt 
the C.I.A. knows that I al- 
ways follow my own in- 
dependent course. I have 
always, followed the. rule 
that if one goes (I took this 
to mean going to jail) all 
who- are involved must go. 
People who I am sure are in- 
volved are sitting 1 outside 
with their families. I saw a 
picture in the newspaper of 
sonic guy who I am sure was 
involved sitting with his fam- 
ily, I can take care of my 
family. I don’t need my Joes, 

I want my freedom.” 

I stated that I was only 
delivering a message and had 
nothing to do with its formu- 
lation or had no control over 
what was being done. 

I did say that the “people” 
who had asked me to convey 
the message had always been 
honorable toward me and 
“sneere offer.” 

He asked me who I was 
speaking with at the White 
House and I said I could 
not reveal any names but 
that they were from the 
“highest level of the White 
House.” 

He continuaify said that ail 
he was interested in was his 
freedom and that he was not 
pleased that others who he 
felt had been involved wore 
not suffering the conse- 
quences that he was. In the 
immediate freedom, he said 
that he knew of a wav in 
which his freedom could be 
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obtained and asked me if I 
could convey his plan to the 
eople at the White House 
with whom I was talking. 

His plan, simply, was as 
follows: On two occasions,’ 
one in September, 1972, and 
the other in October, 1972, 

Mr. McCord told. me that he 
had called telephone num- 
bers at foreign embassies in 
Washington and he stated he, 
was sure these embassies 
•were subjects of national se- 
curity wiretaps. On both oc- 
casions he had stated 'that 
he was a man involved in 
the Watergate scandal and. 
without giving his name, had 
inquired as to the possibility 
of acquiring visas and other 
traveling papers necessary to 
.travel to these foreign coun-. 
tries. 

Report Made to Dean 
It was Mr. McCord’s the-' 
ory that if the Government 
'searched its wiretap records • 
it would find records of these 
two calls. Meanwhile, Mr. 
McCord and his attorneys, 
would make a motion in 
court, aimed at dismissing 
the case against Mr. McCord . 
■because of the use of wire- 
tap evidence by the prosecu- 
tion. 

At no time in our first' 
meeting do I recall saying 
anything about the President 
but 1 specifically renewed the 
offer of executive clemency, 
as indicated above and re- 
ferred to it as coming from 
"the highest levels of the 
White House.” At some point 
in the conversation Mr. Mc- 
Cord said to me, "Jack, I 
'didn’t ask to sec you.” This 
. puzzled me since my clear 
understanding from Mr. Dean 
was that McCord had specif- 
. ically asked to see me. 

■ In any event, I called Mr. 
Dean on Friday night, Jan. . 
’■12, and reported that Mri 
McCord did not seem inter-. 

. ested in, accepting the offer 
made in' Mr. Dean’s original 
message to him, that Mr. 
McCord wanted his imme- 
diate freedom and that he, 

Mr. McCord, felt that he -had 
a way to obtain that free- 
dom. 

• The following clay I sayr 
•Mr. Dean in his office in the 
.White House and explained 
to him Mr. McCord’s sugges- 
tion for obtaining his free- ■ 
dom, as Mr. McCord had de- 
scribed it to me. Mr. Dean 
said, "Well, I’ll check on 
that." He then turned the 
conversation back to the of- 
.’fer of executive clemency. To 
’the best of niy knowledge 
he said, “Jack, I want you to 
go back to him and tell hint 
that we are checking on these 
wiretaps but this time im- 
press upon him as fully as 
you can that this offer of 
executive clemency is a sin- 
cere offer which comes front- 
the very highest levels of the 
White House.” 

I said, "I have not used 
anybody’s name with him, do 
you want we to?” 

He said, "No, I don’t want 
you to do that but tell hint 
that this message comes- from 
the very highest levels.” 

I said. "Do you want me : . 

to tell him it conrcPRF<5W e d 

tlie President?” 


He said words to the ef- 
fect. “No, don’t do that. Say 
that it comes from way up 
at the top.” 

At the meeting with Mr. 
Dean he also impressed upon 
me that this was a very grave 
situation which might some- 
day .threaten the President, . 
that it had the potential of 
becoming a national scandal- 
and that many people in the 
White House were quite con- 
cerned over it. Mr. Dean said 
that none of the other then 
defendants in the Watergate 
burglary “were any problem,” 
.and that Mr. McCord “was 
not cooperating with his. at- 
torney.” 

At no time, either be/ore 
or after this meeting with Mr. 
Dean, did I ever speak to any ’ 
other White House officials 
about this offer of executive 
clemency. I specifically never 
spoke to the President of the 
United States and have no 
knowledge of my own as to 
whether he personally had 
endorsed this offer or, indeed, 
whether anyone had ever dis- 
cussed it with him. 

• Second Talk Set Up 1 

Since I had worked exten- 
sively for Mr. Dean and Mr. 
Ehrlichman and had formed 
an impression that Mr. Dean 
rarely made decisions on 
matters of consequence with- 
out speaking to Mr. Ehrich- 
man, my guess was that 
when Mr. Dean referred to 
'’high White House officials” 
he at least meant Mr. 
Ehrlichman. I know that he 
was in conversation with 
someone about my contacts 
with Mr. McCord since, when 
I was in his office on Jan. 
13, he received a .telephone 
call and I heard him say, 
“I’m receiving a report on 
that right now” to the party 
on the other end. 

At any rate, I then called 
Mr. McCord and arranged a 
meeting -with him, again at 
the second overlook of the 
George. Washington Parkway 
early in 1 the afternoon on 
Sunday,- Jan. 14. On this oc- 
casion we both got out of 
our cars and walked down 
a path from the overlook 
toward the Potomac River. 

This meeting lasted only 10 
to 15 minutes. I did most of 
the talking. I told Mr. Mc- 
Cord that the White House 
was checking into the wire- 
tapping situation and that I 
had been asked to impress 
upon him once again that the 
offer of executive clemency 
was a sincere and believable 
offer coming from the very 
highest levels of the White, 
House. 

I explained to him that 
among the reasons why I her 
lieved that such a commit- 
ment would be kept were 
that the White House offi- 
cials with whom ■ I was in 
contact were extremely con- 
cerned about the Watergate 
burglary developing into a 
major scandal affecting the 
President and therefore such 
a promise would not be given 
lightly. I told him that the 
White House officials with 
whom I was talking were 
complaining because they did 

1 

gate burglary defendants who 


was refusing to cooperate. 

. At no time on this occa- 
sion or on anv other occasion 
do I recall telling Mr. McCord' 
to keep silent if called before 
the grand, jury or any Con- 
gressional committees. 

Calls McCord Adamant 
■' Later on Sunday I tele- 
phoned Mr. Dean to report on 
my meeting with Mr. McCord. 

I told him that in. my opinion, 
McCord had absolutely no 
'interest in the offer of ex- 
ecutive clemency. I told Mr. 
Dean that Mr. McCord was 
still adamant in his belief 
that the White House had the 
power to have the charge's 
against him dismissed j if it 
would merely pursue the 
wiretaps which he - had 
mentioned. 

Mr. Dean said that I should 
tell him that there wasn’t, 
much likelihood that nny- 
' thing would be done about 
the wiretap situation and, in 
response to my comments 
about McCords refusal to 
consider executive clemency, 
he said something like, "Weil, 
what the hell does he, know, 
anyway.” . 1 

On Tuesday, Jan. 1G, l 
again called [McCord] an at- 
tempt to meet with him. and 
■he again was highly irritated 
about the White 1 louse’.; 
failure to do something, about 
the wiretap situation and 
.again mentioned MrJ Ma- 
gruder. I said I would 
aip moqe jaqunj sumbut 
something for him “in a 
week or so.” 

wiretaps and I might iiavc 

Subsequently I called, him 
and arranged to meet with 
him akain, the exact date of 
this meeting being unsure in 
my mind. Wc again met at 
the overlook on the George 
Washington Parkway. He got 
into my car and wc drove out 
the parkway, pursuing a 
course in the general direc- 
tion of Warrcntoii, Va. 

I gave him my private tele- 
phone number at the Treas- 
ury Department and told him 
that if he or his wife ever 
wanted me to do anything 
for them, they should feel 
free to call, i told McCord 
that if he or his wife should 
decide to call me, to simply 
use the name "Watson” and 
I would know who it was. 
Frankly, this was merely a 
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device to save me from any 
possible embarrassment. 

I do not have a specific 
recollection as to how it 
arose, but I believe ho asked 
me if lie was still the only 
one of the Watergate de- 
fendants that tiic White. 
House was concerned about. ,. 
I said that I thought lie was, '• 
but that I had no knowledge 
i of what relationship existed 
between the White House 
and the other Watergate de- , 
fondants. He said the Cuban • 
defendants were quite nerv- 
ous and in his opinion might 
malm a, statement at any 
time and that I “could pass 
that along for whatever it 
was worth." 

I again asked If there was 
anything 1 could do for him. 
He said one thing that I 
could do was to see whether 
bull money could be raised 
for him pending an appeal in 
his case. I said I would check 
into this. 

Toward Hie end of our con- 
versation, realizing that he 
definitely was going to make 
a statement on the Water- 
gate burglary at a time of 
his choosing and that such a 
statement would in all prob- 
ability involve allegations 
against people in the White , 
House and other high Admin- 
istration officials, 1 gave him 
what I considered to he a 
small piece of friendly ndvicc. 

I said, words to the effect 
that, "Jim. I have workpd 
with thces people and I know 
them to be ns tough-minded 
as you and I, When you make 
your stactmen don't under- , 
estimate them. If 1 were in 
your. shoes, I would probably 
be doing the same tiling.” 

1 Inter called Mr. Dean and 
advised him of Dr. McCord's 
request for bail funding and 
he said words to the effect 
that, “Maybe we. can handle 
that through Alcli," 

Sometime later, Mr. Dean 
died me and asked me to tell 
McCord that the bail money 
presented too many problems 
and that maybe consideration 
could be given to paying pre- 
miums. I later called McCord 
and reported this. His reac- 
tion was, "I am negotiating 
with a new attorney and 
maybe he can get it handled.” 

This is tlio lust conversa- 
tion I have had to date with 
Jtumis McCord. 


avoid embarrasing Mr. 
Nixon at a time when he 
is to meet next month 
with party leader Leonid 
I. Brezhnev. 

The government news 
agency quoted Mr. Nixon 
as saying the Watergate 
disclosures “came as a 
complete surprise to me. 

I had no inkling (hat any 
such illegal activities had 
been planned by persons 
associated with my cam- 
paign. If I had known. I 
would not have permitted 
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WASHINGTON, May 23- 
Following are excerpts from 
a transcript of testimony by 
John J. Caulfield and Anthony 
T. Ulasewicz in the fourth 
day of hearings on the Water- 
gate case by the Senate 
Select Committee on Presi-' 
dential Campaign Activities; 
and excerpts from a prepared 
statement to the committee 
by Gerald Alch, along with- 
transcripts of his reading of 
'certain documents that he in- 
terpolated into his statement: 

MORNING 
SESSION 
John J. Caulfield 

MR. DASH. Although you 
state that you made no men- 
tion of the President to Mr. 
McCord during the meeting, 
you do know, do you not, 
that the President is the only 
person in this country who 
can grant executive clemency , 
in a Federal criminal matter?- 

MR. CAULFIELD. Yes, sir, 

I do. 

Q. Did you understand when- 
you were speaking with Mr. 
Dean that Mr. Dean wanted 
you to transmit the message, 
to Mr. McCord that the offer 
of executive clemency was 
made with the proper author-, 
ity? A. Yes, sir. ■ 

Q. Was it your Intention 
during your meetings with 
Mr. McCord to leave him with 
tho clear understanding that 
persons with authority to 
mako such a representation 
as to executive clemency 
were in fact extending this 
offer to him? 

A. Yes, sir. But, of course, I 
have not and did not at that' 
time have any direct knowl- 
edge that the President had 
made such an offer, endorsed 
such an offer, or in any way 
was involved in that offer. ■ 

Q. And was it your under- 
standing, especially with the 
discussions you had with Mr. 
.Dean, that there was serious 
concern at the White House, 
at least Mr. Dean was con-' 
vcying to 'you, involving a 
possible scandal — that there 
■ was a real effort to get Mr. 
McCord to accept this offer 
because of the concern or 
trouble that probably he 
might be able to raise in the- 
.Watergate case? 

A. That was my clear im- 
pression, Mr. Dash, yes, sir. 

MR. THOMPSON. As you 
were talking to [McCord] 
about the possibility of ex- 
ecutive clemency and he was 
responding to you, what 
would you say, according to 
what he told you, his pri- 
mary interest was? 

A. Very frankly, sir, as I 
reflect back upon the con- 
versation, it is very clear in 
my mind that Jim McCord 
was concerned about his 
freedom and was taking the 
steps that he believed to gain 
that freedom totally. He was 


uninterested in any deals of 
a year is a long time or other 
statements like that. 

Q. In other words, he was 
not necessarily disinterested 
in any deals, but he was not 
interested in any deals that 
would not produce his free- 
dom. Is that a correct state- 
ment? A. That is correct. 

Ties to Ehrlichman 

Q. Let me ask you about 
your relationship with Mr. 
Ehrlichman for just a few' 
moments. How long did you 
work for Mr. Ehrlichman 
when he was counsel for the 
President? 

A. From the day that I ar- 
rived at the White House on 
April S, 1969, formally, 
through July, ’70, when Mr.' 
Ehrlichman moved over to 
the Domestic Council, and 
then on' a informal basis 
from that time until the time' 
I worked at the White House. 

Q. Then after Mr. Ehrlich- 
■ man left the' office of counsel, 
.'for the President, Mr. Dean 
was his successor,, is that 
correct? A. Yes sir. 

Q. You remained, then, un- 
der Mr. Dean, is that correct? 
■A. That is right.' 

Q. Did you have any con- 
tact or any continuing rela- 
tionship with Mr. Ehrlichman' 
'after Mr. Ehrlichman left to 
■go_ to the office of domestic 
affairs? A. Weil, only on rare 
peripheral matters relative to 
tho investigations that I indi-' 
cated in my statement. 

Q. And while you were 
working for Mr. Ehrlichman 
directly, as I understand it, 
you had possibly more than 
one function, with one of 
those to carry out certain in- 
vestigations? A. Yes, I had 
'many other functions, sir, but 
that was one small part of 
my duties at the White 
House. 

Q. And you continued to 
do some of these matters for 
him pursuant to his direc-. 
tions after you left that of- 
fice? A. On very rare occa- 
sions, sir. 

Q. Would you on some oc- 
casions act as an intermedi- 
ary between Mr. Ehrlichman 
.and Tony Ulasewicz, for jobs 
which Mr. Ulasewicz would 
do? A. Yes sir. 

Q. Would you say' that 
would be on frequent occa- 
sions? A. That would be in- 
frequent after July of 1970. 

Q. Occasionally. A. Oh, yes; 
yes sir. 

Q. Now,, Mr. Caulfield, in 
your statement here, you 
state that you were guess-, 
ing that Mr. Dean probably 
was referring to Mr. Ehrlich- 
man when he referred to 
high White House sources? 
A. Yes, that was my guess. 

Q. What would you say 
was the relationship between 
Mr. Dean and Mr. Ehrlichmaji 
during this period of time? 
Did Mr. Dean in many mat- 


ters, in effect, report to Mr. 
.Ehrlichman? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Or answer to Mr. Erlich- 
man? A. Yes, sir, on many 
matters having to do with 
Mr. Dean’s' work as well. 

Q. Did you ever talk with 
Mr. Ehrlichman about this 
matter, this business of pos- 
sible executive clemency for 
Mr. McCord with anyone? 
A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever talk to 
anyone there at the White 
House besides Mr. Dean? A. 
Absolutely no one but Mr. 
John Dean. 

SENATOR MONTOYA. Did 
you ever get paid from the 
President’s attorney? A. No, 
sir. 

-Q. Were you working or 
being paid from the payroll 
attributable to the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury or to 
the White House? A. The 
White House payroll, sir. 

Haldcman Assignments 

Q. Did Mr. Haldeman as- 
sign things to you? A. On 
only one or two occasions 
that I could recall, Senator. 
Very rarely; in fact, almost 
never. 

Q. Let me read an extend- 
ed text. On Page 9; "about 
10 o’clock A.M. on Thurs- 
day. Jan. 25, 1973, in a 
meeting lasting until about 
12:30 A.M., we drove in his 
car toward Warrenton, Va„ 
and returned and a conversa- 
tion ensued which repeated 
the offers of executive clem- 
ency and financial support, 
while in prison and rehabil- 
itation later. I refused to dis- 
cuss it. He stated that I was 
fouling up the game plan. I 
made a few comments about 
the game plan.’’ You recall 
that? ■ ' 

A. No sir, I do not. AsT- 
indicated in my statement, 
this trip here was one of 
friendly conversation be- 
tween two friends. I have no- 
recollection of offering him 
executive clemency on that 
occasion. I have no recollec- 
tion about stating that I was 
fouling up the game plan. 

Q. Now, you mentioned 
that Mr. Dean had instructed 
you to say that it comes from 
way up at the top. A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. What did you conceive 
that to be at the time? A. 
well, sir, in my mind I be- 
lieved that he was talking 
about the President. Al- 
though — 

Q. How would you have 
interpreted that without any' 
further explanation? The same 
way? A. I do not understand. 
Senator. 

Q. You mentioned that it 
was your impression that it 
must have come from the 
President. Now, did you, 
when you reached that im- 
pression, question Mr. Dean 
any further about it? A. No 
sir. 


SENATOR _ WEICKER. Mr. 

, Chairman, I just have two or- 
three brief questions; then I 
will yield. 

Mr - Caulfield, turn to Page 
19 of your testimony. You 
state there, "I have been 
asked by the U. S. Attorney’s 
office and by Senator investi- 
gators and am trying as best 
1 can to recall what impres- 
sions I had at this particular 
point in time. As best as these 
impressions can be stated, I 
believed that I was going 
back to see Mr. McCord to 
■ again extend an offer of ex- 
ecutive clemency and that by 
my doing so I was doing a 
great service for the Presi- 
dent of the United States in 
a very sensitive matter.’’ 

My first question to you, 
very simply, is this: Using 
your words, I would like you 
to comment and explain to 
me why it is— why it is— 
that you thought that you 
were doing a great service 
for the President of the Unit- 
ed States? 

Values Loyalty Highly 

• _ A. Well, sir, to go back a 
. little bit, it was a great honor 
for me to serve as a member , 

. of the President's staff. I had 
come from a rather humble 
background, a police officer. 

•I did receive this great op- 
portunity to serve on the 
. President’s staff. I felt very, 
strongly about the President, 
extremely strongly about the 
President. I was very loyal 
to his people that I worked 
for, I place a high value upon 
loyalty. 

Now, out of the blue, I am 
injected into this scandal. I 
am being asked by one of my 
former superiors to deliver a 
message that I know to be 
executive clemency. I tried to 
avoid it, as my statement in- 
dicates. I imposed upon my 
friend to do it, hoping that 
all parties would be satisfied, 

I was not successful. 

I was brought back in 
again to it, now being asked 
to see Mr. McCord directly. 

I did go to see him. 

Now I am becoming further 
implicated into this matter. I 
had this conversation with 
John Dean, who was the 
counsel to the President. I 
had been there three years. I 
know what the relations are 
and how they exist. I make 
certain judgments based upon 
those relationships. In my 
mind. I felt that the President 
probably did know -about it. 

Now, I am going out the 
door, to become more spe- 
cific, and it crossed my mind 
that this conceivably was for 
the President. I believed it. I 
had to think about that. And 
based upon all of that back- 
ground, I believed I was do- 
ing something for the Presi- 
dent of the U.S., and I did 
it, sir. 

Q. Mr. Caulfield. You Iiavo 
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lived a life dedicated to the 
law. In the very beginning 
of your statement, you cite a 
career, a very fine career, 
one that was recognized time 
,and time again. Let me ask 
you this question: As one of 
the conflicts — let me be more 
specific. 

I read on page 24 of your 
testimony, where you are 
talking to McCord and where 
•you have given a friendly, 
piece of advice, and you say, 
“Jim, I have worked with 
these people and I know 
them to be as tough-minded 
■as you and I. When you make 
your statement, don’t under- 
estimate them. If I were in 
your shoes. I would probably 
do the same thing.” 

I road that, and you tell : 
mo if I am wrong* as a man ,, 
who is in conflict. On the one 
! hand delivering a message to 
a friend; on the other hand, ' 
•a man whose whole career 
has been dedicated to hon- 
esty and seeing the truth : 

’ come out. Would that be a 
'fair description of a conflict, 
.that was occurring within' 
you at that time?, 

, A. There was a definite 
conflict, Senator. You are ab- 
solutely right. I know when, 
wrongdoing is occurring. I, 
have .indicated here that I 
knew that the offer of cxccu- 
'tivc clemency in this matten- 
was wrong; yes sir, I knew 
that. But what I am saying, 
.to you sir, is that my loyal- 
.ties, and especially to the’ 
[President of the United 
[States, overrided those < con-, 
siderations. 

. Q. So actually, there was a 
conflict between your loyal- 
t ties and it is interesting that 
[you used the very word that 
‘I had in a question here writ-. 
: ten before you made your' 
statement. Did you feel that, 
at this moment in time, a 
■conflict between your loyal-' 
ties to tire President and a 
life dedicated to law and the 
pursuit of truth? A. Yes sir.' 
That is correct. And also that. 

1 1 was hopefully being able to* 
help a friend. 

Q. Then, lastly, Mr. Caul-'' 
field, on Page 25, you state 
“that I realize that at the 
time of my first conversation 
. in January that I was in- 
volved in questionable activ- 
ity but I felt that it was im-' 
,’portant for me to carry this 
‘ message for the good of the 
President.” Was there a con-- 
. flict in your mind between 
doing an act for the good 
of the President and an act 
that would be for the good 
of the country? 

' A. That is a tough ques- 
tion, Senator. All I can say 
is that I did what I did for 
the reasons that I have 
stated. 

SENATOR INOUYE. On 
Page 34, this is one sentence 
that puzzles me. It says, 
“When you make your state- 
ment, don’t underestimate 
them.” A. Not to underesti- 
mate the tough-mindedness 
of all the players in this 
game. 


A. I had no idea. It is ap- 
parent that Mr. McCord ap- 
parently has misinterpreted 
that, looking at his state- 
ment, but that was not the 
intention. I would say that 
to a friend that was about to 
make a major decision that 
would be tough, and I did. ' 

SENATOR GURNEY. Refer- 
ring to the previous testi- 
mony by Mr. McCord, at Page', 
320 of the record, he ha8 this ', 
to say about his conversa- 
tions and meeting with you:. 

“Caulfield stated that he' 
was carrying the message of 
executive . clemency to me 
from the very highest levels 
of the White House. He 
.stated that the President of 
the United States was in Key 
Biscaync, Fla., that week- 
end," ' referring to the . 
weekend following Jan. 8,' 
"following meetings that we 
[were in then, and that the 
President had been told of. 
■the results of the meeting.” 

Did you ever learn that the 
'President had learned of the 
results of any of your meet- 
ings with Mr. McCord? 

A. Absolutely not, sir. 

Q. He also stated this fur- 
ther on in the testimony on 
the next page. Mr. McCord: 
“He,", meaning you, “further 
stated ‘I may have a message 
'to you at our next meeting' 
from the President.’” Dick 
[you ever tell him that? A.. 
.No, sir. 

; , Q. Did you ever have any 
. communication with the ' 
President of the United- 
States with regard to this so- 
called executive clemency 
offer to Mr. McCord? A. : 
None whatsoever, sir. 

; Q. Did you ever hear Mr. 
;Dcan in any of your conver- 
sations with Mr. Dean ever 
refer to the fact that he had 
informed the President of ' 
: these 1 meetings? A. No, sir.. 

Q. Did Mr. Dean ever say 
,to you: “The President has 
instructed me to make this 
offer of executive clemency 
to McCord through you,” or 
.through anybody else as far. 
as that is concerned? A. Ab- 
solutely not, sir. 

Q. Did you ever apply any, f 
pressure to Mr. McCord in 
any of these meetings for 
him to do anything in regard 
to this upcoming trial?- A. 
No, sir. 

Did you ever urge him or' ; 
advise him to plead guilty?; 
A. Never. 

. SENATOR TALMADGE. Mr.- 
Caulfied, are you still on the 
Federal payroll? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you call Mr, John 
Ehrlichman immediately after 
the break-in at the Watergate 
on June 17? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did he say? 

A. Well, I received a tele- 
phone call on the afternoon 
of June 17, about 3 or 4 P.M., ' 
as I recall, from a gentleman 
I worked with In the United 
States Secret Service, Mr. 
Patrick Boggs, and he called 
me and he said, “Do you 
know Jim McCord," ancl I 
said, “Yes, I know Jim Mc- 
Cord.” 


Q. What did you tiA&rtfreA/edFift R&feaS&fegpl /&«/€7 

the other side would ao to receR ed a report that there 
Mr. McCord? 13 a break-in at the Demo- 


cratic National Committee. newspapers’ alegations, etc. 
We are concerned because of I would best put in its cate- 

our protective capabilities or gory is, probably supporting 

responsibilities, rather in that anybody who is conducting 
area. We have some agents legitimate investigations. I 

checking into it. Some of the used no wiretaps, I never use 
people appear not to have surveillance, etc. 

fnTJZ SENATOR BAKER. You 

Zt I t g wi n C S!' think your wiremen [in the 

■S , New York Police Dcpart- 

the, correct name is Jim Me- - ment] wero bettcr than P Mc - 

. ' Cord's wiremen? A. I will tell 

He said, Now, do you want you, any old retired man in' 
to call John Ehrlichman or the New York City Police De- 
should I call him. partment who would become 

After I had recovered from involved in a thing like that, 
the shock I indicated, “Well, he thought he had to for 

you go ahead and try and whatever reason it was, he 

reach him and I will try to would not have walked in ' 

reach him as well.” with any army, that is for 

And I called the White’ sure. 

House board and I was told . - Q. How could you have 
that he was en route to his gained the information that*, 
residence. By the time that I McCord obviously or ap- 

did reach him Mr. Boggs had parently was seeking? ’ - 
al f/ co J} tac ‘ ed , h T' And ] A. If it is a question of ob-j 

M "Tnim”’ taining information from the 

lt soun< * s Democratic party, Republican^ 

ni/t a wn!? a fn«v°tn S< Mr party or anybody else, the 

'PfttoeV' wJ°ca;H P “Vf.« t0 urhl r t easiest way is to write a 

•ivthfe postal card asking them to 

mail you all their leaflets, 
haven t the foggiest notion Thev will nut vou on their 

rre a Lvint a thPv b heHpimd^Jim mailing list and you will have 1 

are saying they believed Jim evervthimr 1 ’ 

McCord, who works for the. everything. •>, 

.committee, has been arrested AFTERNOON 

in a burglary at the Demo- opoormtr 

cratic National Committee." ouodu/ix iy 

He said — I forget what he ‘ Gerald Alch < 

said exactly, I think it was a MR. ALCH. Mr. McCord: 

.long silence; as I recall, and has made allegations con-. 

1 said, "My God, you know 1 cern ing conduct ln the 
cannot believe it He said, defense 0 / his libcrty . These 

“Well, I guess I had better allegations are, in some In.’ 

P‘ ac . e , I't wtSL ’ stances, completely false and. 

L Sai r d uL^, n ti ” d ^ other instances; have been 

ctmatcvr vo’vrw vr nw twisted out of context into 

P SZk ss r tr " ,hs - m “ bly 10 t,' 

mission for John Dean on his P r K cs , cnt PW®. w T 

these three occasions, what ever that may be, but which 

did you expect or, rather,, ira f u sn my personal stand, 

what did you understand was ard ? e thical and legal bo- 

expected of McCord in return havior. . 

for executive clemency? Did On a Saturday mony.g [in 

you infer from your conver- ^uly] if withi him foi :he 

sation with Dean that under Hsst time. He identified lu.v- 

Dean’s statements, McCord f e “ as on ® those arrested 

Was expected to plead guilty, in the Watergate building on 

.keep silent, receive , skort. "■ 

ckmencv? ^ th<in reCC1Ve risk in doing what ho did and 

A If ho accented the offer was P rc P arcd to fac0 tho con ‘ : 

that would be Se way i Withi ? that 'P 1 ™: 

J work, however, ho indicated 

Anthony T. Ulasewicz he wanted tho most effective; 

' SENATOR INOUYE. Ac- legal representation possible. ' 

cording to Mr. Caulfield’s 1 asked Mr. McCord to give 

testimony you were a mem- I B e specific details attending 

ber of a “private security £>« Watergate break-in, -but 

n r he specifically declined so to 

entity in Washington, D. C„ do t t * tate Js pcrsonal 

providing Investigative sup- motivation, i.e., the protec- 

port for the White House.” tion of others. I explained to 

Is that correct? A. That is him that since he had been 

correct. physically apprehended in 

Q. You worked under Mr. the Watergate complex, he 

Caulfield but were on the could obviously not deny 

payroll of Mr. Kalmbach? that fact and inquired as to 

A. That is correct. his motivation in so acting. 

Q. Will you describe some Ho told me that as chief of 

of your duties. One of the security for the Committee to 

newspapers described you as Re-elect the President, he had 

the super spy. Is that a cor- received information to the 

rect statement? 1 ^*°^ antiwar 

. , demonstrations by groups 

A. The newspapers have which he described as ’Tadi- 

p a in ted quite a few pictures cal” wcre bcing p]anned for 

of me recently, but I was no the upcoming Presidential 

spy, of course, of any kind. election and that these dem- 

I did investigative work in onstrations had, in the past 

support of whatever Mr. and would invariably in the 

<3lSifR©PJ7teQQ4^RP0fl1 OOlWMmi i&d to violence or 
no slanderous spying as the thmat thereof to various 

prominent Republican offi- 
29 


prominent Republican offi- 
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; cials, including, but not lim- 

: ited to members of the Com- 

! mittec to Re-elect the 

i President of the United 

States. I told him that I 
; would explore whether or not 

j this motivation could, in any 

; way, be embraced by a 

; recognized legal defense. 

; Memorandum From McCord 

! He would, almost daily, 
send to me clippings from 
various newspapers published 
throughout the country, re- 
flecting reports of antiwar, 
groups,' activities which in 
some instances involved vio- 
lence. In 'fact, at one point, 
ho sent to me a typed memo- 
randum reflecting this alleged 
motivation for his conduct 
which memorandum included 
various legal citations of law, 
which he believed to be in 
support of the defense he 
wished me to present. I have 
made available to this hon- 
'orable committee copies of 
three such memorandums, ac- 
companied by a hand-written 
note from Mr. McCord which 
reads as follows: 

[In his testimony, Mr. Alch 
at this point read the follow • 

, ing note into the record: 

"Gerald, I well understand 
that it is your job and not 
: mine to work up a defense. 

Nevertheless, I have been 
putting together some ideas 
and collecting every news- 
paper clipping I can find 
which may bo of help later. 

I am strongly oriented toward 
the grounds of self-defense 
and defense of others -and of 
property as my defense. I be- 
lieve we can maketlic strong- 
est defense on these grounds. 

; We both of course have to 
talk this out at length and 
you have the final say in this 
matter. ^ With best regards, 
Jim." 

[Mr. Alch then resumed 
i .fading his statement .] 

I I do this to emphasize this 
- fact: that Mr. McCord was 

from the beginning in com- 
plete agreement with the 
.defense ultimately presented 
in his behalf. At no time did 
he ever state to me that ho 
; believed the Watergate "op- 

eration 1 ' to be legal as a re- 
‘ suit of the alleged involvc- 
ment of the then .Attorney 
General, the counsel to the 
President, or anyone else. Mr. 
McCord explained to me his 
■belief of a direct relationship 
between these potentially 
violent antiwar groups and 
the Democratic party and 
that his participation in the 
Watergate burglary was ac- 
complished in the hope of 
obtaining advance evidence 
of planned potentially violent 
demonstrations. 

I advised that the law of 
1 "duress" allowed for the per- 
petrator- to possess criminal 
intent, that is, to know that 
he was’ breaking the law and 
that therefore, based upon 
; what ho had told me with 
regard to his own motivation, 
this defense was not only 
; compatible therewith, but in 
my opinion, constituted the 
1 only defense available. Mr. 

McCord wholeheartedly 
! agreed. And I commenced to 
prepare the case on this basis. 

, I also, received from Mr. 

/ McCord an outline of a pro- 


posed book he was in the 
process ..of writing entitled 
"Counter Espionage Agent 
for the Republicans — The 
True Story of the Watergate 
Case.” Copies of this outline 
have also been provided to 
this honorable committee. 

[In his testimony, Mr. Alch 
at this point read the follow- 
ing into the record:] 

It was an outline listing 
such chapters [as] “The Be- 
ginnings,” "The Committee to 
Re-elect the President,” Back- 
ground to Violence and Po- 
litical Espionage,” “Jack An- 
derson, the Man Who Brought 
You the Eagleton Case," "The 
Political Opposition,” "The 
Watergate Incident, the True 
Story,” “The Defendants,” 
"The Grand Jury,” "The Law- 
yer,” "The Investigators,’ ■ 
"The Congressional Commit- 
tees,” "The October Phase,". 
"The News Media,” “The 
Final -Story,” with a pro- 
logue, as the book . goes to 
print, “If the Democrats Had 
Had Alarms and Guards.” 

[Mr. Alch then resumed 
reading his statement.] 

There were other memo- 
randa that I received from 
time to time from Mr. Mc- 
Cord which suggested for 
consideration other potential 
denfense material which I 
rejected. One such memo- 
randum, copies of which have 
been provided to this honor- 
able committee, listed and. 
discussed such topics as “The 
■Mafia- " and Democratic Na- 
tional' Committee Funds and 
Personnel,” "Flying Tigers 
and Anna Chennault,” "Israel 
and the Mafia.” 

On -several occasions, Mr. 
McCord told me that he was 
convinced there existed a 
concerted effort on the part 
of _ his co-defendants and 
their counsel to make him 
the “fall guy” of the Water- . 
gate operation. On one par-’ 
ticular occasion, he mailed 
to me. a memorandum, copies 
of which have been provided, 
reflecting his belief. Said 

memorandum reads as fol- 
lows: 

[fn his testimony. Mr. Alch 
at this point read the follow- 
ing memorandum into the 
record.] 

Dated Oct. 17. 1972, sub- 
ject, "Shift of the Focus of 
Publicity.” 

“Gerry, about a week ago, 
Newsweek reporters told my 
men that the F.B.I. had been 
leaking information to them- 
relative to my case and some 
of the material would appear ' 
in the next two issues. Last 
week, one item appeared re- 
garding an office of mine- 
rented on K Street, D. C. This 
week’s issue, Oct. 23 date, 
carries for the first time an 
allegation that I was the 
'ringleader’ of the Watergate 
operation. Instead of being 
fourth down the ladder from 
Liddy. Hunt, and Barker, I 
am now the ’ringleader,’ ac- 
cording to the F.B.I. This had 
been predicted, that I would 
try to be made the focus in 
order to draw the attention 
away from the W.H. men 
Liddy and Hunt. I could see 
it comin gas early as August 
and more particularly, two 
weeks ago, when you and I 


talked. hTe F.B.I.' leaks to 
Newsweek are no accident. 
It is as predicted. Jim.” 

[Mr. Alch then resumed 
reading his statement.] 

I advised Mr. McCord that 
T had kept abreast of news- 
paper coverage of the Water- 
gate incident and that, in all 
honesty, could discern no 
. efort on anyone’s part to 
foist upon him prime re- 1 
sponsibility for the offenses 
charged. He disagreed with 
me and I told him that I 
would subsequently discuss 
the matter with other de- 
fense counsel. 

At another time prior to 
January, 1973, Mr. McCord 
advised that he had made 
telephone calls to the Israeli 
Embassy on Sept. 19, 1972, 
and to the Chilean Embassy 
on Oct. 10, 1972. He did not 
divulge the contents of these 
telephone conversations. 

His theory was that the 
Government, rather than re- 
'veal such activity, would dis- 
miss the cases against him. 

Surveillance Alleged 

I received a letter from- 
him dated Aug. 23 reflecting 
these thoughts, copies of 
which I have made available 
to this honorable committee. 

It is interesting to note the 
last paragraph of this memo- 
randum which reads as fol- 
lows: 

"Enjoyed the visit with you 
and appreciated your advice. 

I have got a great lawyer 
and am well aware of that 
fact. With best regards, Jim.” 

In addition, I have provided 
this honorable committee with- 
copies of undated memoran- 
dum from Mr. McCord, re-’ 
fleeting four telephone calls: 
One from Chile to McCord’s 
office; another from Mr. Me-. 
Cord’s office to the Chilean 
military attache; a call to the • 
Israeli Embassy from Mr.- 
McCord’s home and a similar 
call to the Chilian Embassy. - 
As a result thereof, I made 
an appropriate motion for 
disclosure of any Government ■ 
electronic surveillance in any 
way pertaining to Mr. Mc- 
Cord. Mr. Silbert’s response 
was that he had no knowl-. 
edge of any such surveillance. 
Again, at my client’s insist- 
ence, I made a second simi- 
lar motion at the bench dur- 
ing trial, explaining to Chief 
Judge Sirica that I was do- 
ing so at my client’s insist- 
ence that such calls had, in 
fact, been made and had been 
electronically intercepted. 

The Government again 
stated its total lack of 
knowledge of any such ac- 
tivity and. accordingly, no 
action was taken on my 
motion. 

With regard to opportuni- 
ties presented to Mr. McCord 
to tell all that he knew with 
regard to the Watergate op- 
eration, I state the following: 

On or about Oct 25. 1972, 
the Government conveyed to 
local counsel, Bernard Shank- 
man and my associate, Mr. 
Johnson, an offer to accept 
from Mr. McCord a plea of 
guilty to one substantive 
count of the indictment and 
in return for his testimony as 
a Government witness, a 
recommendation of leniency 


would bo made to the court. 
The Government indicated, 
however, that it could not 
and would not recommend 
any type of sentence which 
would allow Mr. McCord to 
remain at liberty. This offer 
was transmitted to Mr. Mc- 
Cord and was unequivocally 
.rejected. 

Nn November of 1972, a 
■ second plea offer was re- 
ceived from the prosecutors. 
At this .time, the offer wgs 
essentially similar to the first 
offer, except that Mr. Mc- 
Cord would have to plead to 
three counts of ,thc indict- 
ment instead of one. The ex- 
planation for this change of 
position was that the Govern- 
ment’s case had grown con- 
siderably stronger. Tins of- 
fer, which also involved Mr. 
McCord’s .testifying as a Gov- 
ernment witness, was related 
to and again rejected by Mr. 
McCord. 

A Third Rejection 

I advised Mr. McCord after 
an in-camera session with 
Chief Judge Sirica, that there 
still existed an opportunity 
for him to appear before the 
grand jury, even at that 
stage of the trial, to make 
full disclosure'. I have been 
informed that the committee 
has been provided with a 
transcript of that in-camera 
proceeding and therefore will 
not attempt to paraphrase 
the words of Chief Judge 
Sirica. This third opportunity 
was turned down by Mr. Me- ' 
Cord, 

I take the liberty of bring- 
ing these three instances to 
the attention of this honor- 
able committee since, in my 
opinion. Mr. McCord, in por- 
tions of his testimony before 
you on May 18, 1973, implied 
that I had pressured him to 
plead guilty and remain si- 
lent. I state to you that this 
is not so, and refer you to 
the question asked of Mr 
McCord by Senator Ervin on 
May 18, and I quote, ques- 
tion: "‘Now, did your lawyer 
urge you to enter a plea of 
guilty? I am talking about 
Mr. Gerald Alch.” Answer: “I 
do not recall that, no sir." 
That portion, at least, of Mr. 
McCord’s testimony, is accu- 
rate. 

. With regard to the allega- 
tions of Mr. McCord to the 
effect that I suggested that 
the CJ.A. be brought into the 
case m a defense posture I 
state the following: 

As heretofore explained. I 
had decided to base Mr Mc- 
Cord’s defense on the theory 
of 1 duress” for two basic rea- 
sons. (1) It was the only le- 
gally recognized defense that 
I felt was supportable. (2) 
More importantly, it appeared 
■ to be the factual truth, based 
upon Mr. McCord’s explana- 
tion of his own motive. 

In December of 1972, I at- 
tended one of several meet- 
ings of defense counsel, the 
purpose of which was to dis- 
cuss various aspects of trial 
strategy. I proceeded to ex- 
plain the defense that I was 
contemplating, a discussion 
ensued wherein some of the 
other defense attorneys rca- . 
soned that this "security mo- 
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tivc’’ would be applicable 
only to McCord, in view of 
his position as chief of se- 
curity for the Committee to 
Re-elect the President. 

In the general discussion 
that followed, the question 
arose as to whether or not 
the C.I.A. could have been 
involved. It was pointed by 
others that all of the indi- 
viduals apprehended in the 
Watergate complex had some 
prior connection with the' 
C.I.A. and that one of the 
Cuban-Amcricans had been in 
possession of what appeared 
to be C.I.A.-forgcd docu- 
-ments. 

Before the meeting went, 
on to other topics, it was 
agreed that each lawyer 
would ask his respective' 
client whether or not he had 
any knowledge of any C.I.A. 
involvement. When the meet- 
ing terminated, I telephoned, 
Mr. McCord at his office and 
asked him to meet with mo 
and local counsel, Mr. Shank- 
man, at the Monocle Restau- 
rant for lunch. During lunch, 
which lasted for approxi- 
mately 45 minutes, I asked 
Mr. McCord whether, to his 
knowledge, the C.I.A. was in 
any way involved with the 
Watergate venture. 

He did not directly respond 
to this specific question, but 
did become quito upset at 
what he believed to be the 
antagonism of the White 
House against the C.I.A. He 
cited the dismissal of Helms 
as C.I.A. director and the ap- 
.pointment- of Schlesinger in 
his place, as an attempted 
"hatchet job” by the Admin- 
istration against the C.I.A. 
He did venture his observa- . 
tion that if any C.I.A. offi- 
cials were subpoened that 
they would not and could not 
comply with said subpoena. 

Because of the brevity of 
'the luncheon and because of 
the obvious need for more 
detailed pretrial preparation 
meetings, I asked Mr. Mc- 
Cord to come to Boston in a 
'few days, which ho agreed 
to do. 

On or about Dec. 2G. 1972, 
Mr. McCord came to Boston 
and initiated our conversa- 
tion by stating that the C.I.A. 
was not involved and that 
he would have no part of 
any attempt to involve that 
■agency. He asked that I relay 
this position to other defense 
counsel at our next meet- 
ing. which I agreed to do, 
and in fact did. 

1 I did not, after advising 
other defense counsel of Mr. 
McCork's denial of C. I.A. 

involvement, engage with 
other counsel in any further 
conversation of any potential 
defense involving the C.I.A. 
At no time did I suggest 
to Mr. McCord that the so- 
called C.I.A. defense bo 
utilized, for the defense of 
"duress” had already been 
agreed upon, but I merely 
asked him whether or not 
there was a factual basis 
for this contention. 

Mr. McCord’s allegation 
that I announced my ability 
■to forge his C.I.A. personal 
records with the cooperation 


completely "untrue. I have 
never had the privilege of 
meeting Mr. Schlesinger and 
np such statement was ever 
made. My losal counsel, Ber- 
nard Shankman, who was 
present at the Monocle, can 
corroborate this. 

Mr. Shankman, Mr. Mc- 
Cord, and I hailed a cab and 
at the last minute, co-defend- 
ant Barker asked if he could 
ride in the cab with us. Why 
Mr. Barker was going to Mr. 
Bittman’s office, I do not 
know. There was no signifi- 
cant conversation with Mr. 
Barker in the cab. • 

Mr. McCord has alleged 
that I told him that the pur-; 
pose of going to Bittman’s 
office was that Mr. Bittman 
■wanted to talk with him 
' about “whose word he would 
trust regarding a White 
House offer of executive, 
clemency” and that Mr. Bitt- 
man wanted to talk to Mr. 
Barker as well. 1 

Discussion of Hunt Plea 

This is not true. I merely 
said to Mr. McCord that prior 
to the scheduled daily post- ' 
court meeting between he, 
Mr. Shankman and myself, 
that we would stop at Mr. 
Mittman’s office, for I wanted 
to discuss with him the rami- 
fications and details of Mr. '• 
Hunt’s proposed change of 
plea. 

When we arrived at Mr. 
Bittman’s office, Mr. McCord 
has alleged that I sensed his 
anger at Mr. Barker’s pres- 
ence, and therefore delayed 
going up to Mr. Bittman’s 
office for approximately 30 
minutes. The simple truth is 
that I suggested that we 
three have a cocktail and Mr. 
McCord, Mr. Shankman and I 
went into a restaurant di- 
rectly across tire street from 
Mr. Bittman’s ' office for just 
that purpose. 

When we arrived at Mr. 
Bittman’s office, I went with 
Mr. McCord and Mr. Shank- 
man to the firm’s library and 
went back to Mr. Bittman’s 
office to see if he was there. 

I had a discussion with him 
in which he confirmed the 
judge’s refusal to entertain 
any change of plea by Mr.' 
Hunt until after opening 
statements. At this point, I 
mentioned to Mr. Bittman 
that \ felt my client was be- 
coming a bit paranoid, that 
he felt he was being made 
the “patsy” or “fall guy.” 

I mentioned it at that time 
since in my mind, that al- 
legation seemed inconsistent 
with Mr. Hunt’s desire to 
plead guilty. After I men- 
tioned Mr. McCord’s appre- 
hension, my recollection is 
•that Mr. Bittman said in 
words or substance, "Tell 
McCord he will receive a call 
from a friend of his.” Mr. 
Bittman did not mention the 
"White House" as alleged by 
Mr. McCord. The identity of 
this friend was not made 
known to me, nor did I make 
inquiry in this matter. I con- 
sidered the possibility, with- 
out actually knowing, that 
the purpose f this call was 


io rorge nis C.I.A. personal to allay Mr. McCord’s fears 
tor Scnlesinger is absurf and caller could very well be 


Mr. Bittman’s client, Mr. 
‘Hunt. 

I considered this possibility 
in view of the context of the 
, conversation -immediately pre- 
ceding Mr. Bittman’s remark, 
that is,, my statement in ac- ■ 
cordance with Mr. McCord’s 
request, of his apprehension 
with regard to his co-defend- 
ants. I subsequently told Mr. 
McCord just what Mr. Bittmani 
had told me, that he would 
receive a call from a friend. 

I did not mention the words 
"The White House” because - 
Mr. Bittman did not mention 
those words to me. Mr. 
McCord nodded, said, “O.K.,” _ 
and had no further response ' 
to my statement. 

McCord’s Letter Cited 
Sometime later — the trial 
was in progress — Mr. Mc- 
Cord told me that he had 
been in contact with a man 
by the name of Caldwell. He 
specifically stated that he did 
not wish to tell me who this 
man was or the subject mat- 
te of his conversation with 
him. In response, I told Mr. 
McCord that that was his 
prerogative. 

In this regard, I respectful- 
ly invite the attention of this 
honorable committee to Mr. 
McCord’s letter to Chief Judge 
Sirica of March 19, 1973, of 
which I had no prior knowl- 
. edge. I respectfully refer to 
the next to the last paragraph 
on Page 2 of this letter in 
in which Mr. McCord, after 

■ alleging such things as politi- 
cal pressure applied to the 
defendants to plead guilty and 
remain silent, stated, and I 
quote, “I have not discussed 
the above with my attorneys 

■ as a matter of protection for 
them.” 

Mr. McCord has alleged 
that the subject of executive 
clemency was discussed on 
tills day, Jan. 8, 1973. 

This is not true. In late 
1972, during one of the pre- 
trial meetings of defense 
lawyers in Washington, I 
had an occasion to say to Mr. 
Bittman, "Bill, what do you 
think our clients will receive 
as a sentence whould they 
be convicted?” ‘ 

Mr. Bittman responded in 
susbstance, as if theorizing, 
"You can never tell, Christ- 
mas time rolls around and 
there could be executive 
clemency.” 

I scoffed at this notion 
and told Mr. Bittman that 
in my opinion, the President 
would not touch this case 
with a 10-foot pole, let alone 
exercise executive clemency. 

This subject had not been 
on any agenda, but arose in 
which I characterize as 
"lawyer’s talk.” Sub- 
sequently, but not on the 
same day, I mentioned this 
to Mr. McCord in a most • 
skeptic manner, and said to 
him, “Jim, it can be Christ- 
mas, Easter and Thanks- 
giving all rolled up into one, 
but in my opinion, the Pres- 
ident wouldn’t touch this with 
a 10-foot pole.” Mr. McCord 
laughed and agreed with me. 

That was the only oc- 
casion that the wods “execu- 
tive clcmencv’’ were ever 


client. I have neither met 
John Dean nor spoken -to 


him in my life. I have . 
neither met John Caulfield nor ‘ 
spoken to him in my life. 

Move Rejected by Judge 

During the trial, I pre- 
sented to Chief Judge Sirica - 
my contemplated defense 
theory of "duress” supported 
by a memorandum of law. 
Several days later, after re- 
ceiving a written response 
eiving a written response 
from the Government, the 

■ court ruled as a matter of 
law that this defense did not 
apply to this case, thereby 
precluding me from present- . 
ing evidence in support , 
thereof and from relying . 

' upon it in closing argument. 

After opening statements, . 
Mr. Hunt pleaded tuilty, the 
four Cuban - Americans 
pleaded guilty at which time 
I filed a motion for mistrial 
which was denied. 

' When this happened. I ex- 
plained to Mr. McCord that 
the only posrible remaining 
’ defense was the general de- 
fense of “lack of criminal in- 
tent” but advised i.rin in my 

■ opinion, it had little or no 
! legal merit for it was airing 

the jury to believe that he 
did not know he was break- 
ing the law when ho 
broke into the Watergate 
complex and that this, to say 
the least, was not very “sal- 
able.” 

, Mr. McCord indicated his 
understanding of our posi- 
tion, told me that he was, 
nevertheless, most pleased 
with my exerting my best ef- 
forts with regard to the pro- 
posed theory of “duress” and 
asked whether or not the 
judge’s ruling could be a 
point of appeal in the event 
of conviction. I told him that 
it could and. would be, tha 
the record had been in that 
regard, and he indicated his 
complete satisfaction with 
the then existing situation. 

As tiie trial approached the 
completion of the Govern- 
ment’s case, I conferred with 
Mr. McCord at one of our. 
daily post-trial meetings and 
told him that a decision 
would have to be mado re- 
garding whether or not ho 
would take the stand. I ex- 
plained to him that if he 
elected to testify, it would 
be his obligation to answer 
any and all relevant ques- 
tions. It was at this time that 
Mr. McCord told me that he 
had evidence to the effect 
that the Watergate operation 
had been approved by John 
Mitchell. 

I asked him the nature of 
the evidence and he told me 
he had been so advised by 
Mr. Liddy. I asked him if 
he had any other corrobora- 
tive evidence and he told 
me he did not. I told him 
that although this was tech- 
nically hearsay, it would be 
admissible as a declaration 
by one co-conspirator to an- 
other and told him to under- 
stand beyond any dboul, that 
should be take the stand, 
that question would in my 
opinion be asked and an an- 
swer required 

• I told him that if he elcct- 
-fd n ku Wke the stand, full 
'dwWiiaft; would be neces- 
sary: that I was with him 
al! the way, but that this 
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crucial decision of whether 
! or not to testify could only 
i he his. I did advise him, 

1 however, to resolve this 
question as soon as possible 
; and not advise me of his 
decision at the last minute, 

' thereby precluding adequate 

, time for preparation of di- 

rect and cross-examination. 

Praise for Work Recalled 
, What I am now about to 
I relate is not for tire purpose 

I of self-commendation, but is 

1 stated to show and empha- 

i .size the relationship that cx- 

! listed between 'Mr. McCord' 
j and I from the beginning to 

j the end of the trial. There 

; was not a day of trial that 

] passed without Mr. McCord 

! shaking my hand at the end 

of each day and telling me 
i what a superlativo job I had 
jone. He used adjectives 
such as “terrific,” “outstand- 
ing,” etc., and expressed his 
total and unequivocal satis- 
faction and appreciation for 
my efforts. 

I remember the day of 
final argument when present 
1 in the courtroom were Mr, 
i ; McCord’s wife, his son, his 
1 ; daughter, and his parents, 

i After my final argument, 
they all came up to me and 
profusely thanked me for the 
words I had uttered on Mr. 
McCord’s behalf. They said 
i they were proud of my de- 
; scription of Mr. McCord and 
: that they were “thrilled to 
: sit there and hear it.” 

! • To further demonstrate the 
; 1 status of my relationship with 

: ' my client, I have provided 

! i tills honorable committee 
■ j with a copy of my letter to 
• Mr. McCord, date Feb. 6, 
1973, while he was incar- ' 
ccratcd at the District of Co- 
1 lumbia Jail. I specifically re- 
fer the attention of this 
f honorable committee to the 
third paragraph thereof which 
reads as follows: 

[fn his testimony, Mr. Alch 
’ at this point read the follow- 
; ing paragraph into the record.] 

■ > “I again reiterate to you 

i that I shall continue to do 
1 ' everything possible on your 
•. behalf and shall stay with 
you in all that may lie ahead. 
Having a client convicted can 
, never be a source of gratifi- 
‘ cation to an attorney. I will, 
however, always remember 
your vote of confidence in 
me before, during and after 
’ trial.” 

[Mr. Alch then resumed 
reading his statement.] 

I immediately commenced 
1 my efforts to effectuate Mr. 

i McCord’s release on bail. I 

i remember his expressing dis- 

satisfaction at being placed 
in a maximum security area. 

,i 1 I immediately spoke to the 

, prison superintendent and 

asked if anything could be 
, done. No commitment was 

made, but I was told that my 
' request would be given every 
1 consideration. 

I recall my first visit to 

Mr. McCord at the jail. When 
he first saw mo, he was ap- 
proximately 20 feet away. 
He broke out into a wide 
smile, extended his hand and 
accelerated his pace. He told 
me how glad he was to see 
mo so that he might again 
express his gratitude for my 


efforts in his behalf. I re- 
member him telling me how 
as his attorney and he again 
re-emphasized his belief that 
my job for him was beyond 
reproach. 

■ He told me that his wife 
'was contacting friends with 
regard to bail, but he speci- 
fically asked that I call a 
man by the name of Bernard 
Fensterwald, whom he said 
might be very helpful in rais- . 
ing bail. [1] called him from 
■ the pay phone at' the jail, 

. immediately after leaving Mr. 
■McCord. . i 

Prospects ‘Looked Good’ 

He told me that he thought 
he could arrange to meet the 
(bail requirements within a 
•matter of days; that he had ■ 
‘‘friends” with whom he was 
in contact; that these friends 
stated that things “looked 
good” and that I should stay 
in daily contact with him. I 
'immediately related this hope 
ful news to Mrs. McCord 
and she was understandably 
overjoyed at the prospect of 
her husband’s imminent re- 
lease. Daily phone calls were 
made to Mr. Fensterwald. I 
was not glways able to reach 
him directly, but when I did, 
he would tell me that his 
friends were still working on 
it and to keep in daily 
contact. 

1 Several days passed. The 
word from Mr. Fensterwald 
was still inconclusive, i.e„ he 
was still waiting word from 
other people. Then during 
one of my teiephone’calls, he 
told me that these other con- 
tacts had fallen through, but 
that he was ready, willing 
and able, to personally bor- 
row the full amount of $100,- 

000 a ndthat he could do 
so by "just gong down to the 
bank and signing the note.” 

He told me that his motive 
for so acting was that he was 
"outraged” at the high bond 
set by Chief Judge Sirica and 
felt this to be a gross injus- 
tice, which he was taking 
upon himself to rectify. This 
was, I believe, in February 
of 1973. I told him I would 
call him the following day. 
When I did so, he toid me 
that he had been refused by' 
the bank, but that he was 
looking to “another source” 
for funds. He did tell me, 
however, to ascertain from 
Mrs. McCord, how much she 
could raise through friends 
and relatives so that he could 
attempt to come up with the 
balance. 

I again visited Mr. McCord 
and advised him of the pro- 
gress. He told me that when 

1 spoke to Mr. Fensterwald 
again, I was to be sure to 
relate to him his, [Mr. Mc- 
Cord’s] gratitude. I left Mr. 
McCord, went to the phone 
booth in the jail, called Mr. 
Fensterwald and related Mc- 
Cord’s thanks. Mr. Fenster- 
wald's reply was, “I don’t 
see how he can send his 
thanks to me because I never 
even met the man.” 

This seemed unusual to me 
to say the least, that a man 
would be doing what Mr. 
Fensterwald said he was try- 
ing to do for someone he had 
never met. Mrs. McCord sub- 
sequently advised that she 
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was able to raise $60,000. I 
related this to Mr. Fcnster- 
wald who said he would be 
able to produce the remaining 
$40,000. This was shortly 
thereafter accomplished and 
Mr. McCord was out on bail 
awaiting sentencing. 

When the date of sentenc- 
ing arrived, I was engaged in 
trial in Federal court in Chi- 
cago, 111. I was asked for, 
and received permission to 
adjourn the trial for the day 
of sentencing, so that I might 
be present with Mr. McCord 
in court. 

This was the day when 
Chief Judge Sirica read in 
open court Mr. McCord’s let- 
ter of 3/19/73 of which I had 
no prior knowledge. 

When Chief Judge Sirica 
called a 20-minute recess im- 
mediately following his read- 
ing of the letter, I sat with 
Mr. McCord at the counsel 
table and asked him why he 
had not informed one of his 
intentions. He apologized for 
so doing and again repeated 
that he had not advised me 
of his allegations as a matter 
of my own protection. Is 
asked him what he wanted 
me to do. He toid me he 
wished to speak privately, 
with me being present, to - 
Chief Judge Sirica regarding 
the allegations of his letter 
and asked that I advise the 
court of this request, 

A Meeting in Courtroom' 

During this conversation, a 
ma napproached Mr. McCord 
and said in what I can best 
describe as a whispered or 
hushed manner, “If you need 
an office, you can use mine 
right after court.” Mr. Mc- 
Cord nodded and I asked Mr. 
McCord who this man was. 
Mr. McCord identified the in- 
dividual and introduced him 
to me as Bernard Fcnstcr- 
wald. 

This was the first time I 
had met the man with whom 
I had had so much telephone 
contact pertaining to bail. 
Mr. McCord said to Mr. 
Fensterwald, in my presence, 
“The one thing I feel sorry 
about is keeping Gerry in the 
.dark and pulling this on 
him.” Mr. Fensterwald re- 
plied, “Sorry hell, let it all 
hang out.” 

Subsequently, Mr. McCord 
called me an dsaid that since 
I was away on trial and that 
since things were “breaking 
so quickly” didn’t I think it 
was a good idea for him to 
retain Iocau Washington 
counsel. I said, yes, I thought, 
it was a good idea. He asked 
me if I had any objection to 
Mr. Fensterwald, I said I had 
none, and Mr. McCord ad- 
vised me this would be done. 
My next contact with Mr. 
McCord was when he, I, and 
Mr. Fensterwald met the 
night before our last court 
appearance beforo Chief 
Judge Sirica at which time 
the sentencing was continued 
Until June 15, 1973. 

Mr. McCord was extremely 
upset what he believed to be 
unfair newspaper coverage of 
his disclosures. He kept 
smashing his fist on my suit- 
case. At this point, Mr. Fen- 
stcdwald said to Mr. McCord, 
“The reporters have been 
asking me whether or not you 


or I had ever had any past 
relationship. I told him that 
we had.” 

At this point, Mr. McCord ' 
looked up with a surprised 
expression. Mr. Fensterwald 
said, “Well, after all, you 
have in the past submitted to 
me checks which were dona- 
tions to the Committee for 
, the Investigation of the As- 
sassination of the President.” 
Mr. McCord smiled and said, 
“Oh, yeah, that’s right.” 

[Next] morning, in court, I 
asked for and received a 
continuance of sentencing to 
June 15, 1973. I advised the 
' court of Mr. McCord’s desire 
to cooperate fuliy with both 
the grand jury and Senate 
committee and further ad- 
. vised of Mr. McCord’s prefer- 
ence to first testifying before 
the Senate committee. 

Subsequently, while I was 
still on trial in Chicago, I 
did receive several phone 
calls from Mr. Fensterwald 
and I recall that in one tele- 
phone conversation he said 
to me, “What do you think 
of all that is going on?” re- 
ferring to the disclosures be- 
. ing made by Mr. McCord. To 
this I replied, "Whatever is 
right for Jim McCord is all 
right with me.” 

Mr. Fensterwald replied, 
“We’re going after the Presi- 
dent of the United States," 

I replied that was not inter- 
ested in any vendettas 
against the President but 
• only in the best interest of 
my client, to which Mr. Fen- 
sterwald replied, “Well, you’ll 
see, that’s who we’re going 
after, the President." 

During another telephono 
conversation with Mr. Fen- 
sterwald, he stated that ho 
was most displeased with tho 
reaction of the Republican 
members of this honorable 
committee, t oMr. McCord’s 
submitted memoranda and 
further stated that “I’ll sub- 
mit memoranda but I don’t 
■want the Republicans to sco 
them.” 

Subsequently my contact 
with Mr. McCord and Mr. 
Fensterwald diminished. On 
May 8, 1973, my secretary 
gave me a message reflecting 
a call from The Los Angeles 
Times in regard to a four- 
page memorandum of Mr. 
McCord, involving tile C.I.A., 
tli at was about to bo pub- 
lished the following morning. 

I called Mr. McCord that 
night, was told by Iris wife 
that he was not in, and I left 
a message for him to call me. 

He never did. The following 
day. The New York Times 
published a memorandum by 
Mr. McCord, alleging that I 
had stated that I could obtain 
forged C.I.A. documents with 
the cooperation of the direc- 
tor of the C.I.A. 

At approximately 5:30 P.M. 
on May 8, 1973, I contacted 
Mr. Fensterwald by telephone 
and asked him to explain 
these false allegations made 
by Mr. McCord. 

Mr. Fensterwald stated, "I 
can only hazard tho guess 
that it is the result of Mr. 
McCord's faulty recollection.” 

He added, “I can tell you one 
thing, it’s a terrible cliche, 
but I think you will agree 
with it, that there is no zealot 
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like a convert." I had had no 
further contact from Mr. Mc- 
Cord. 

Mr. ' McCord has accused 
me of exerting pressure upon 
him, but I respectfully re- 
quest this honorable commit- 
tee to take note of the fol- ' 
lowing facts: 

1. Mr. McCord did not 
plead guilty. 

2. He admitted, under oath, 
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In response to a question put 
to him by Senator Ervin, 
that I never urged him to en- 
ter a plea of guilty. 

, 3. In his letter of March' 
19, 1973, to Chief Judge Siri- 
ca, in referring to his allega- 
tions of improprieties, includ- 
ing but not limited to polit- 
ical pressure, stated, "I have ' 
not discussed the above with 
my attorneys as a matter of 


protection for them." 

4. Mr. McCord proceeded 
to trial defense based upon 
what he told me to be the 
truth. 

I have done nothing wrong 
and am, therefore, not afraid, 
but am upset as a practicing 
criminal trial lawyer. 

_ How can a lawyer effec- 
tively represent his client 


when faced with the possibil- 
ity that the man for whom he 
is working night and day is 
constantly making a record 
of privileged conversations 
with the intent of subse- 
quently violating this priv- 
ilege by making false accusa- 
tions and by selectively ex- 
tracting statements out of 
context and twisting them in- 
to untruths? 


Excerpts From White House Briefing on Nixon Statement 

WASHINGTON, May 23 — About Handling of the Watergate Investigation 


Special to Th» New York Time* 

WASHINGTON , May 23 — ‘ 
Following are excerpts from ' 
the transcript of a White 
House news briefing yester- 
day by Ronald L. Zeigler, the 
White House press secretary; 
Leonard Garment, President 
Nixon's Counsel, and J. Fred 
Buzhardt, Special Counsel to 
the President, on Mr. Nixon's 
statement on the Watergate 
affair: 

MR. GARMENT. Over all, 

I would say that there are 
three questions with respect 
to the statement that might 
be usefully addressed in very 
general fashion by me, pro-' 
liminary to your questions. 
First, what is the nature and 
intent of the statement; sec- 
ondly, why is it issued at 
this time; and third, what 
will happen after the state- 
ment is issued and comments 
are made upon it? 

Q. And fourth, why isn’t 
the President making it. 

A. We will take the ques- 
tions when I finish my direct 
statement, Miss Thomas. ■ 

; It is a statement by the 
^President, of course, which 
undertakes to set out the- 
president's relationship to the 
extent that there was any re-' 
Jlationship to the Watergate 
incident and to the sequence 
of events following the Wat- 
ergate break-in. It under- 
takes in that connection to 
state what the President 
knows and what he recalls. 

Secondly, the statement 
undertakes to describe cer- 
tain essentially unrelated na- 
tional security transactions • 
during the period from 19G9 
through 1972 that have be- 
come entangled in the com- 
ment and testimony relating 
to the Watergate. 

• It also undertakes to set 
these transactions into a 
proper perspective so that 
they are not confused one 
with the other or with the 
Watergate issue itself. 

The second large question ' 
that might be raised, and I 
am sure would be raised, is, 
why is the statement issued 
now? The answer is, I think, 
obvious to most of you in 
that there has been an in- 
creasing number of allega- 
tions and charges,’ a virtual 
Niagara of charges from pub- 
lic proceedings and leaks 
from private official investi- 
gations conducted in sec/fthn 
and these charges, many o?^ 


them hearsay, two or three 
steps removed from knowl- 
edgeable assertions of fact, 
have in many instances been 
bantered as fact in news ac- 
counts, in newspapers and on 
television. 

Finally, I might add that 
there arc two additional rea- 
sons for the issuance of this . 
formal statement by the 
President at' this time, one 
being the need to prevent 
the further disclosure of cer- 
tain sensitive materials. The 
statement undertakes to de- 
scribe why certain of the 
documents that are now be- 
fore investigating commit-: 
tecs were prepared, and the 
circumstances under which 
they were prepared, and why 
the documents deposited by 
John Dean a couple of weeks 
back in a safe deposit box 
are 'not germane to any of 
the issues now under discus- 
sion, and that further disclo- 
sure of the materials con- 
tained in the Dean documents 
would not be in the national 
interest. 

Timing of Statement 

Q. Len, why did he [Mr. 
Nixon] not do this two or 
three weeks ago? , 

Mr. Garment. Well, I can 
only speak from my own 
standpoint and my own 
knowledge of what was 
known and what was not 
known at that time, and I 
think what we have had to 
deal with are limitations on 
the amount of information 
available to the President and 
;thc staff. 1 

In addition, I would remind 
you that documents such as 
the so-called Dean papers 
were deposited in a safe de- 
posit box. keys tendered to 
Judge Sirica, and for that 


concerns? 

MR. BUZHARDT. I am 
afraid I can’t help you with 
giving you covert C.I.A. se- 
cret operations. I don’t know 
them. As the President's 
statement says, although 
there was raised the possi- 
bility that there might be 
C.I.A. involvement, it turned 
out that'there was not. 

C.I.A. Involvement 

Q. At what point did he 
find out there was no C.I.A. 
involvement in the Watergate 
break-in? 

MR. BUZHARDT. I don’t 
know the precise date. There 
was no record made of it. 

Q. This statement says on 
Page 5 that “within a few 
days, however, I was advised 
that there was a possibility 
of C.I.A. involvement in some 
way.” Just who advised the 
President of this? The state- 
ment doesn’t say. 

MR. BUZHARDT. I don’t 
know the answer. 

Q. Well, can’t the White 
House tell us what was going 
on? Just who advised the 
President of this? 

. MR. GARMENT. There are' 
some transactions that can 
be stated with certainty. 
There are others that mUst be 
stated with a certain degree 
of generality. The question of 
who, out of a possible num- 
ber of persons, whether it be 
two, or three or four, who 
might have drawn particular 
information to his attention,’ 
or the totaliy of circum- 
stances from which that 
suspicion or knowledge of 
supposed fact came, is some-’ 
thing that really cannot be 
stated with certainty at this 
time. 

This may be only the first 
stage in a rather lengthy and 


period of time neither the complex process of discovery 
White House’ nor anybody of the facts and the recon- 


else, to my knowledge, had 
the faintest idea what docu- 
ments had been placed in the 
vault. 

Q. This statement is laced 
with references to covert 
C.I.A. operations and they 
are used in mitigation of 
Presidential actions because 
he wanted to protect these 
operations, as I read the 
statement. Now, can you let 
those covert operations stand 
without explaining a little bit 
more about what they were, 


struction of recollections, in- 
cluding joining issue on cer- 
tain conflicting matters at a 
later point. 

Q. Len, can I follow up? 
Are you saying in this key 
point as to who gave the 
President the information that 
led to the cover-up, that no 
one at the White House, the 
President cannot say who! 

MR. GARMENT. I am say- 
ing that at this point, at the 
time of the issuance of this 


- st [' anc * wh V shouid the C.I.A. time of the iisuancs. of this 

position to state the fact of 


that transaction with any 
greater particularity than 
stated in this document. 

Q. Ron, despite the Presi- 
dent’s denial in Paragraph 2 
of this short one, doesn’t the 
statement amount to the fact 
that he acquiesced in an al- 
leged cover-up of Watergate 
in order to protect the wire- 
taps, the special intelligence 
unit — 

MR. ZIEGLER. In no way 
whatever. 

Q. Mr. Garment, in the 
summary which the Presi- 
dent has made, points 4 and 
5 seem to interrelate and 
leave the impression with 
me, at least, that the Presi- 
dent, after the Watergate, 
issued orders that the inves- 
tigation would be restricted 
to the incident itself. Now, is 
that a correct interpretation?. 

. MR. GARMENT. I think] 
that is correct. I think the 
intent, as suggested rather’ 
clearly by these words, was 
that the President was not 
concerned about restricting 
the Watergate, or transac- 
tions of this sort, but to avoid 
getting into another area 
which was unrelated to Wa- 
tergate. 

Q. But how would — 

MR. GARMENT. May I fin- 
ish answering your question? 
— that this particular in- 
struction was designed to 
avoid having the investiga- 
tion move unwittingly, if you 
will, into an area covered 
by some of the legitimate 
covert operations that the 
President was aware of and 
that are discussed earlier in 
his statements. 

Q. Specifically, does this 
instruction — 

Q. I want to. follow this up. 
Did the President ask for a 
restriction on the F.B.I. in- 
vestigation in Mexico? 

MR. GARMENT. No, there 
is nothing that I have ascer- 
tained — and I think my col- 
leagues will join me— in these 
weeks of investigations that 
would suggest that at all. 

Q. I want to make sure, 
on the recollection aspect. 
The President has just recol- 
lected that less than three 
weeks after the Watergate 
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White House officials were 
involved? He just recollected 
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} that recently? Is that correct? 

, Q. One more question. Be- 
| cause it has been bandied 
about for 11 months now, 
•when there was the so-called 
' Dean report, if there was one, 

! who. reported the results to 
i dhe President? How was it. 
U done and was the President. 

satisfied? Did he ask no I 
• questions? 

! MR. GARMENT.- Helen, I' 
; followed a number of the 
j briefings on this, and I think 
. that they do accurately de- ■ 

! scribe the situation that took 
j place at that time, 
j ■ Q. You are not giving me 
j ian answer. 

j [ MR. GARMENT. I think you 
I have had answers on this 
' i subject. 

Q. No. Who? , 

. MR. GARMENT. Well, I' 
think you have from Ron. 

| ■ Q. Tell us again what you ■ 

j : know? ; ; 
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‘ MR. GARMENT. I really 
don’t want to cover all that 
ground. 

MR. ZIEGLER. The post-' 

; tion is stated for the previous 
briefings. 

Q. It was not stated in pre- i 
vious briefings. • 

‘Tell Us the Facts’ 

Q. Just tell us the facts as ' 
you know them. .We don't 
have that clear. . 

. MR. GARMENT.' Miss Mc- 
Clendon, I have not myself 
undertaken to study the rec- 
ord, and to determine inde- 
pendently what took place 
with respect to that investi- ■' 

, gation. I know generally that 
there was asked, one might . 

. say, what was believed to be - 
an investigation or an alleged , 
investigation during that pe- 
. riod. 

There were constant re- - 
ports that were made to Ron 
Ziegler with respect to the 
^results of an investigation ' 


for purposes of enabling him 
to respond to questions on 
that subject, and as I under- 
stand it, those comments re- 
ferring to an investigation 
allegedly under way were 
made to Ron by John Dean. 

Q. Why can’t you say 
\yhether there was an inves- 
.tigation and who told the 
President the results? i 

MR. ZIEGLER. The fact of 
the matter is— and I will be 
very briew here, and we are 
going to' conclude — and that 
is that the President of the 
United States asked members 
of his staff — we have referred- 
to senior members of his staff 
— to find out whether or not 
anyone in the White House 
was involved in the matter. 

He received repeated assur-, 
ances that they received from 
the counsel’s office, that no 
one in the White House was 
•involved in the Watergate 
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matter. 

And those assurances were 
not only provided to senior 
members of ’the staff, they 
were provided to my office; 

• members of my staff, stating 
clearly that no one in thd- 
iWhite House was involved, 
and that is precisely the in- 
formtaion that the President 
received from a number of 
individuals. j 


Q. For example? Will you 
name them? I mean, did Dead 
actually talk to the President 
and tell him no one wad 
involved? 

MR. ZIEGLER: Well, we 
have already stated that the 
information that camo from 
the counsel's office did not 
go directly to the President, 
but was passed to him by 
senior members of the staff. 

Q. Who, for example? 

MR. ZIEGLER: Members of 
the staff who he met with, 

I think you are well of. 


i 

i 


efore 
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WASHINGTON, May 24- 
Following are excerpts from 
a transcript of testimony to- 
day in the fifth day of hear- 
ings on the Watergate case 
by the Senate Select Commit- 
tee on Presidential Campaign 
activities: 

MORNING 
SESSION 
Gerald Alch 

MR. DASH. Could you 
, again tell us, you indicated 
what fee you received from 
Mr. McCord? What was that 
fee? 

MR, ALCH. $25,000 plus 

■ expenses, which expenses 
have not been received yet. 

. Q. Could you tell us in 
'.what form you received that 
money? A. Periodic payments 
rin cash, with the exception 
of the last two installments, 
which were in the form of 

■ cashier’s checks in relatively 
smaller amounts of $1,700. 

.The bulk of the money re- 
ceived was in cash in $100 
bills. 

Q. Did you have any knowl- 
edge or information or belief 
, as to where the money was 
,coming from? A. No, sir. 

Q. Now as to Mr. McCord’s 
first complaint that you sug- 
1 gested he use C.I.A. involve- 
ment as a defense, it is true, 
is it not, that the question, 
at least of C.I.A. involve- 
ment, was the subject of 
discussion between you and 
Mr. McCord on two occasions 
in December, one at the 
Monocle Restaurant and an- 
other time in your office in 
Boston? 

A. I specifically asked him 
whether or not there was any 
factual basis to the conteij- 
,’tion that the C.I.A. was in- 
volved. 




A, 


Q. Did you on either oc- 
casion show Mr. McCord a 
statement from a D.C. Police 
officer, Gary Bittenbender, in- 
dicating that Mr. McCord told 
Bittenbender that Watergate 
was a C.I.A. operation? 

A. Yes sir. That statement 
had been provided to me 
pursuant to my discovery 
motions filed in the case, by- 
the Government. It was a re- 
port in which it quoted a 
District of Columbia police- 
man, Mr. Bittenbender, by 
name, as saying that at the 
time of Mr. McCord’s arrest, 
I believe at the District of 
Columbia Jail, Mr. McCord 
said, referring to the other 
four men who had been ar- 
rested with him, "These are 
all good men, ex-C.I.A. men.” 
I naturally called that to my 
client’s attention because 
there loomed a distinct pos- 
sibility that that statement 
might be introduced against 
him at trial. In fact it was 
not. 

Q. All right. Now, Mr. Alch, 
'in the statement that you 
submitted to the committee, 
as you read it, that was not 
included in that statement, is 
that true? A. It was not, sir. 

I believe I mentioned it when 
I met with you the. night 
before my testimony. 

; Q. Did you ever mention 
'during either of the two 
' meetings at the Monocle 
Restaurant and in your of- 
fice in Boston when you 
asked Mr. McCord about the 
C.I.A. involvement — did you 
ever mention during either of 
these meetings the name 
Victor Marchetti who might 
be witness on C.I.A. training? 

A. I did mention the name 
■Victor Marchetti, not in the 
context of his being a wit- 
ness. It came up this way: 
In the course of discussing 
Mr. McCord’s background 



with the C.I.A., I mentioned 
to him that I had recently 
heard that a man by that 
name had come out with a 
book about the C.I.A. I men- 
tioned that to Mr. McCord. 
He said to me words to the 
effect that Mr. Marchetti was 
not in good grace with the 
C.I.A. or any ex-niembers of 
the C.I.A. He said he did not 
think highly of the man and 
that was the extent of the 
conversation. 

Q. Now, after your meet- 
ing of December, 1972, at the 
Monocle Restaurant with Mr. 
McCord, did you call your 
partner, Mr. Bailey, and raise 
the question of the C.I.A. de- 
fense? 

A. I would constantly keep 
'Mr. Bailey advised of the de- 
velopment of all cases that I 
was working on. 

Mr. Bailey told me that 
unless Mr. McCord or anyone 
else could come up with any 
factual evidence of any C.I.A. 
involvement, that if Mr. Mc- 
Cord wished to pursue that 
defense without any such 
factual evidence, that I was 
to withdraw from the case 
and that I was to tell that to 
Mr. McCord. 

When Mr. McCord met 
with me in Boston at our 
next meeting, he initiated the 
conversation by saying to 
•me, there is no C I.A. in- 
volvement and I will have no 
part of anything that is go- 
ing to put the blame on the 
C.I.A. That rendered my 
withdrawal direction from 
Mr. Bailey moot. 

Q. In your statement on 
Page 10, you say during the 
meeting with defendants in 
December, and prior to your 
Monocle meeting with Mr. 
McCord, “the question arose 
as to whether the C.I.A. was 
involved.” Would you tell us 
how the question arose, who 

34 



raised it? Do you know how 
that was raised, this quesion? 
Who raised it? 


A. I am not sure. It may 
have been Mr. Bittman. 1 
cannot be positive. 

Q, Are you aware Mr. Mc- 
Cord sent Mr. John Cauficld 
a note complaining of a 
White House effort to blame 
the C.I.A. for Watergate and 
threatening "that all the 
trees in the forest would fall 
if this effort continued.’’ 
Were you aware of this? A. 

I was not. 

Q. So it is no fiction, real- 
• ly, that Mr. McCord was 
deeply concerned over what 
he believed was a conspiracy 
to have him implicate the 
C.I.A. in the Watergate case? 
A. I have no knowledge to 
contradict that statement by 
Mr. McCord. 

Q. Actually according to 
your own statement, when 
you first raised the C.I.A. in- 
volvement with Mr. McCord 
in the Monocle Restaurant, 
you said he did not really 
respond to it, but launched 
into a complaint about how 
the White House was treat-, 
ing the C.I.A. I think that 
was your statement. A. That 
is correct. 

Q. Therefore, Mr. Alch, 
when you raised the question 
of C.I.A. involvement with 
him for the very first time 
after the meeting with Mr. 
Bittman and the other law- 
yers, it is likely, is it not, 
taking into consideration the 
entire circumstances of Mr. 
McCord's concern, that Mr. 
McCord could have concluded 
that you had joined in the 
conspiracy he honestly be- 
lieved existed to blame the 
C.I.A. in the Watergate case. 

A. In my judgment, that 
would be giving him the 
benefit of a doubt to which 
I do not believe he is entitled, 
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for this reason: I suppose, 
hypothetically speaking, that 
it is possible for a man to 
misinterpret a question put 
to him as to whether or not 
the C.I.A. was involved, on 
the one hand, and a sugges- 
tion that it was, on the other. 
That is a point of discrepan- 
cy, in answer to a hypotheti- 
cal question— could possibly 
be the subject of a misinter- 
.pretation. 

However, on his allegation , 
that I said to him words to 
the effect that I could cause 
his personnel records to be 
doctored and that the direc- 
tor of the C.I.A. would go 
along with it, it escapes me 
how that type of allegation 
can be a misunderstanding. 

I did not say it. 
i Q. It is true, though, is it 
•not, that you did go to the 
office of Mr. Bittman, Mr. 
Hunt's lawyer, with Mr. Mc- 
Cord on Jan. 8, the first day 
of the trial? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And after that meeting, 
or at the conclusion of it, I 
understand from your state- 
ment that Mr. Bittman told 
you to tell Mr. McCord that 
he would receive a telephone 
call from a friend that night? 

A. That, is correct. 

Q. Did you ask- Mr Bitt- 
man who would call your 
client or what the message 
would be? A. I did not. 

Q. Why not? A. I felt it 
was of no importance to mei 
I surmised in my mind that 
this call was in connection' 
with Mr. McCord’s fears that 
his co-defendants were plot- 
ting against him. If I had to 
guess that who I thought 
was going to call, I thought 
it may have come from Mr. 
Bittman’s client, Mr. Hunt. 

' Q. Now, this committee has 
already received evidence, 
actually just prior to your 
testimony, that a call, in fact, 
was made and was received 
by Mr. McCord, and that- it 
originated from Mr. Dean in 
the White House to Mr. John 
Caulfield, to Tony Ulasewicz, • 
and set the stage for a meet- 
ing on the George Washing- 
ton Parkway between Caul- 
field and McCord in which 
Caulfield extended an offer- 
of executive clemency to Mc- 
Cord “from the highest lev- 
els of the White House.” 
That testimony has come be- 
fore the committee. A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. Did you know of that 
call or that meeting. A. • I 
did not. 

Q. Then, therefore, since it 
was you, Mr. McCord's law-- 
.yer, who transmitted to Mr. 
McCord his first notice of a , 
telephone cal! he was to re- >' 
:ceive on the night of Jan. S. 
^and that Mr. McCord knew 
you were conveying a rnes- 
■sage from Mr. Bittman, and 
it was that call which ulti- 
mately resulted in a meeting 
where an offer of executive 
clemency was made to your 
client, presented as coming 
from the highest levels of 
the White House — really, was 
it so unreasonable for Mr. 
McCord to conclude that you 
were involved in setting him 
up for such an offer ofApprOV 
utive clemency? 


A. If he made that conclu- 
sion it was factually false. 
But let us suppose he did 
make that conclusion. This 
was in a period of time, as 
the trial was just about to 
commence, where I enjoyed 
with him what I considered 
to be a very fine reiation- 
•ship. Why should he not 
have come up to me and 
asked me about it or told me 
something to the effect that, 
pursuant to your message to 
me, I got a call last night. 
That never happened. 

Q. Well, at that time per- 
haps he had begun to dis- 
trust you,. Mr. Alch, that he 
needed you as counsel for his 
trial but after that call per- 
haps he had lost confidence, 
.in you. 

A. In response to that, Mr. 
Dash, from what I know of 
Mr. McCord, it would seem 
to me rather or highly un- 
likely that he would go to 
trial with a lawyer whom he 
did not trust. \ 

When Mr. McCord told me 
that he had received a call.! 
from a man named Caldwell, 
and specifically refused to 
tell me who he was or what 
the nature of the conversa- 
tion was, what I did was to 
see whether or not there 
would develop any tampering 
or modification or interfer- 
ence with my advice to Mr. 
McCord as his counsel. 1 ' 

Mr. McCord was free to’’ 
see whomever he pleased but 
at no time did indications' 

‘ come to me that either Mr. ‘ 
McCord of his own doing, or 
potentially as a result of 
being talked to by others, 
was either disregarding my 
advice, modifying my advice 
or introducing a new ap- 
proach to the trial. That never 
happened. 

Q. Now, Mr. Caulfield, in 
his testimony -before this 
committee, stated that at one' 
of the meetings that he had 
wih Mr. Dean during the time 
he was making offers of 
executive clemency to Mr. 
McCord, -that Mr. Dean told 
him, Mr. Caulfield, that Mr. 
McCord was "not cooperating 
with his attorney.” Could Mr. 
Dean have referred to or 
been referring to anyone other 
than you? 

A. Well, the fact is that I-, 
was Mr. McCord’s attorney; 
at that time, to my knowl- 
edge, and the only reason I 
add that caveat is this: I was 
informed that, when — I was 
not informed — when I read a 
transcript of, I believe, Mr. 
Caulfield's testimony, I be- 
lieve he said that iii one of 
his meetings with Mr. Me-' 
Cord prior to the completion 
of trial, that the subject of 
bail came up, and Mr. Caul- 
field stated, "Maybe your 
lawyer Alch can handle it” 
or words to that effect, to 
which, according to Mr. Caul- 
field, Mr. McCord replied, 
"Well. I am negotiating with 
another lawyer. Maybe he can 
handle it.” 

If that statement about “I 
am not cooperating with your 
attorney" or “get close to 
your attorney” was directed 

to the committee yesterday. 


Mr. McCord was cooperating 
with me every day. 

Q. And you have no other 
explanation of why Mr. Dean 
might have made that state- 
ment? A. I do not. As I told 
the committee yesterday, I 
had never met the man nor 
spoken to him in my life. 

MR. THOMPSON. Did [Mc- 
Cord] indicate whether or 
not he placed the calls to 
[the Chilean and Israeli em- 
bassies] specifically for., that 
[dismissal] purpose? A. He- 
did. 

Q. I believe you stated he 
also furnished you materials 
concerning the Mafia and 
the D.N.C., - Israel and the 
Mafia, Jack Anderson and 
Government contracts, these 
matters. Did he, indicate that 
these could possibly be used 
as a defense for him or could 
help his defense in any way? 
Offensive Steps Urged 
A. When he gave me that 
material, he said, let us get 
on the offensive, let us make 
the Democrats, put the 
Democrats on the defense. 

He said, let us' stir up some- 
thing. 

Q. When Bittman said that 
he would receive a call from 
a friend, didn’t you ask 
who that friend was? A. I did 
not. 

Q. Didn't .it concern you as 
a criminal defense lawyer 
when anybody else is making 
a contact with you lawyer, 
whether it is another lawyer, 
a third party, another de- 
fendant, ' isn't , that some- 
thing that concerns a defense 
lawyer in the trial of a case? 

A. Mr. Thompson, as I say, 
in the context of that re- 
mark, my assumption was 
that it could very well have 
been a call from Mr. Hunt or 
some of the other co-defend- 
ants. I don’t know. 

SENATOR ERVIN. Yes. 
Now, there was a meeting of : 
most of these lawyers and 
it had been pointed out in. 
the press that Mr. Sturgis 
had apparently CIA connec- 
tions issued in the name of 
Mr. Martin, I believe. A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. It was also apparent 
that it came out in the press 
that other .members of those 
of the group who broke into 
the Watergate had false cre- 
dentials? A. That is correct, 
sir. 

Q. And the press had sug- 
gested since McCord had 
been involved in the Water- 
gate — I mean in the C.I.A. — 
and Hunt had worked for the 
C.I.A. — and Barker had been, 
in the Bay of Pigs opera- 
tions, C.I.A. and possibly 
others, that perhaps there 
was a C.I.A. involvement. 

Was that not speculated in 
the press? A. In the press, 
yes. sir. 

Q. And at this meeting, of 
course, the first, thing a 
lawyer tried to find out from 
his client is what kind of de- 
fense, if any, he has got, is 
that not true? A. Of course. 

Q. So the lawyers would 
be discussing at that time 

one of the other counsel that 
perhaps they could have— 35 


get evidence that would sus-' 
tain a defense that would lay 
this break-in on the C.I.A., 
was it not, at the meeting 
with lawyers? 

A. Yes, sir. But, Senator, 

I do not mean to split hairs 
but I do wish again to point 
out that it did not come out 
in the sense that “let us make 
this a C.I.A. defense.” It did 
not come out that way. It 
was not presented that way. 
The way i t was presented 
was, could this be a C.I.A. 
defense because of all 1 of 
these things? Let us go back 
and as our client. That is 
the way it happened. 

Q. Well, the only way the 
lawyers can find out whether 
their clients have a defense 
is to discuss matters like 
this. A. Ask them. 

Q. And try to investigate 
it. A. Of course. 

Q. And it was suggested in 
this meeting of lawyers by 
some attorney other than 
yourself? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That the lawyers in- 
volved should try to ascertain 
from their clients whether 
the C.I.A. was involved, 
whether they had any knowl- 
edge enough to implicate 
C.I.A., was it not? A. That is 
right. 

Q. And immediately after 
that you went in and talked 
to Mr. McCord about it, did 
you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Mr. McCord ever 
mention the President to you 
at any time in any con versa-, 
tion he ever had with you? 

A. No, sir. No, sir. , 

Q. And Mr. McCord was 
not present, so far as you 
know, and did not overhear 
,any of the phone conversa- 
tions between you and Mr. 
Fensterwald on that point? 

A. Not to my knowledge, but 
my record — . ' 

Q. So far as it appears- 
down to this day, there is no 
evidence that Mr. McCord 
ever mentioned the President 
of the United States except 
he said that Mr. Caulfield 
mentioned the President of, 
the United States in a con- 
versation with him. 

! Now, Mr. McCord says, 
someone, I believe he said 
you, suggested that if they 
changed the record at the 
C.I.A. to show he had been 
called back to duty, there 
might be a chance to have a 
defense of that kind. You 
say you never said that? 

■ A. Mr. McCord said such, 
strong words than that, Sen- • 
ator. He said I told him that 
I would effectuate the forgery 
of his C.I.A. records with the 
cooperation of the C.I.A. di- 
rector. That is pretty strong 
talk. 

Q. I do not believe that is 
the testimony Mr. McCord 
gave this committee. My rec- 
ollection, and I do not guar- 
antee- — but my recolletion is 
that he said you, or some- 
body, said that by letting the 
record of the C.I.A. show — 
wait a minute now, here is 
McCord’s statement. He said 
“if so,” that is you, “my per- 
sonnel records at C.I.A. could 
t0 reflect such a 
recall 7’ He stated Schlesinger, 
the new director of C.I.A., 
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whose new appointment had 
just been announced, could 
be subpoenated and would go 
along with it 

Compliment Is Rejected 

Q. He did not accuse you 
/Of anything except saying 
that the records, that you 
advocate that. You were just 
.expressing a surmise? A. 
Well, Senator, perhaps 
through a lawyer’s, and an, 
experienced lawyer's eyes, , 
looking at it really close, 
dissecting it that conclusion 
might be proper. But not to 
the average person who 
reads it on the street. 

Q. And I would not criti-* 
cize you a bit if you recom- 
mended a plea of guilty be- . 
.’cause you had a client who 
was caught red-handed at 
, the burglary and the defense, 
was on very precarious 
.grounds at best, and so if he. 
did say that you urged him 
to plead guilty, I think it. 
would be a compliment to 
your intelligence as a lawyer 
.rather than a reflection on 
.it. 

! A. With all due respect I 
•reject the compliment, for 
this reason, Senator: First of 
all, because he specifically 
•said to you I never suggested 
that he enter a plea of guilty. 
The reason when this propo- 
sition was put to me, or this 
offer was put to me by the 
Government — I practice this 
way. I do not — that is too 
important a decision for me 
to make, I simply take it 
back to the client and say, 
here it is, What do you say? 
He said, no. N 

Q. Let us go to executive 

• clemency. You did attend a 
meeting with Mr. Bittman? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, Mr. Bittman was 
representing Hunt? A. Yes, 
sir. 

' Q. Hunt— you knew that 
Hunt had been a consultant 
in the White House or the 
Executive Office? A. I hon- 
estly was not sure of what 
Mr. Hunt’s position was. 

, Q. You knew he had been 
working for the Committee 
to Re-elect the President, 
didn’t you? A. That I did. 

Q. And you do not know 
what contacts were — had 
been — Mr. Hunt and any of 
his former associates in the 
Committee to Re-elect the 
President or between his 
counsel and any of those 
people? A. No sir. 

Q. You participated in the 
'■trial and heard the evidence. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you know that it 
was proved on trial, as 
shown on the trial, or at least 
evidence tended to show that 
the notebook of Mr. Hunt, 
which was introduced into 
evidence, had the White 
House phone number on it, 

. didn’t you? A. If it was I cer- 
tainly don’t recall. 

Q. You don’t recall it? 

A. Because Mr. Hunt’s local 
i counsel — I don’t recall. 

Q. You discussed the ques- 
tion of executive privilege 

• with Mr. McCord, didn’t you? 

‘A. I didn’t discuss the ques- 
tion. I relayed to him the 
conversation I had with Mr. 
Bittman. 


Q. Yes, and you relayed 
the conversation in which 
Bittman had said, in effect, 
that you can never tell’ 
Christmas time rolls around 
and there could be executive 
clemency. . A. I did with a 
.singular addition of my own. 

Q. Yes, and you said it was' 
absurd to expect executive 
clemency, the President! 
. wouldn’t touch it with a 10-;' 
foot pole or something like’ 
'that. A. That is what I said.' 

Q. And McCord agreed 
with you? A. He did. 

Q. Now, you on one occa- 
sion you told Mr. McCord’ 
that Mr. Bittman — rather Mr. 
Bittman told you in one of 
these meetings of the law-, 
yers, that Mr. McCord was 
going to receive a message, 
a telephone call. A. Yes, sir. 
McCord’s Apprehensions 

■ Q. And didn’t you ask Mr. 
■Bittman what business other 
people had — you had been 
talking about the case, hadn’t 
you? A. At that particular- 
point we had been talking 
about my client’s apprehen- 
sion that his co-defendants 
were conspiring against him. 

Q. Anyway, he told you 
your client — somebody else 
was going to communicate 
by telephone with your cli- 
ent? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it was a short time 
after that, according to the 
evidence, your client did re- 
ceive a telephone call and 
had three conferences with 
Mr. Caulfield. A. Not to my 
knowledge. 

Q. Don’t you think it is 
reasonable now, he got a 
call, and you told him in ad- 
. vance that he is going to get 

■ the call, and then you receive 
a call and had some negotia- 
tions or conversations at 
least about executive privi- 
lege — don’t you think Mr. 
McCord is liable, because in 

• bis mind he associated those 

■ conversations he had pursu- 
ant to this telephone call 
with you — can’t you see 
where he would reasonably 
draw a deduction that the 
telephone call which resulted 
in this indicated that you 

■knew something about exec- 
utive. clemency? 

A. No, for this reason. I 
again reiterate how close we 
were in our contact and I 
what we would tell each 
other. If he thought, and he 
was now labeled this as im- 
proper conduct on my part — ’ 
the question I keep asking 
myself is, in that, if he did 
make the surmise and con- 
•clude that I was engaged in 
improper conduct — this was 
before the trial began, or was 
it before the trial began or 
whenever it happened — why 
wouldn’t the man come up to 
me and confront me with it? 
That is what I don't under- 
stand. 

Q. Well, you go and tell 
him that he is going to re- 
ceive a phone call. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he does receive a 
phone call. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And as a result of re- 
ceiving a phone call he has 
an offer of executive clem- 
ency made to him, A. Yes 
sir. ' 

Q. And you say that it 
wasn’t reasonable for him to 


infer from those facts that 
you knew about the offer of 
executive clemency? A. I say 
at was not reasonable for 
. him to infer or assume and 
later allege that that was in 
any way the basis of im- 
proper conduct on my part. 

I Q- Well, I don’t infer it 
. was, Mr. Alch. A. What, sir? 

Plans to Write Book 
Q. I used to be a trial law-' 
yer. I was always interested 
when I had a client, espe- 
cially one who had no de- 
fense — I \yas always glad of 
the prospect of getting any 
kind of clemency. I do not 
see that it reflects on you. 
It might be a glory to your 
i competence as a lawyer or 
to your judgment as a coun- 
. sel to try to do so. It is no 
reflection on you. It is to 
. your credit. 

Just one question about 
the book. The Scriptures say,- 
<much study is a weariness to 
the flesh and of making 
books there is no end. It 
seems that everybody who 
gets into jail today wants to 
write a book about it. 

Not withstanding the fact 
that he was paying your fee, 
you did not suspect he might 
be in pecuniary circum- 
stances? '■ 

A. That is a possibility. 

Q. I might say if Mr. Mc- 
Cord wanted to write a book 
about Watergate, he could 
make A. Conan Doyle turn 
green with envy. 

SENATOR BAKER. There 
is a conflict between your 
testimony and that of Mr. 
McCord. Do* you have any 
suggestions as to how this 
committee can reconcile that 
apparently irreconcilable dif- 
ference in proof and give us 
some indication of where the 
truth lies? A. Two. 

Q. Tell us. 

A. One, speak to the third 
. party who was there, Mr. 
Bernard Shankman. v • ■ 

I suggest that Both Mr. 
McCord and I, if he is will- 
ing, submit to a polygraph 
test conducted by a compe- 
tent examiner, accredited by 
the American Polygraph As- 
sociation. I state my willing- 
ness to do. 

Q. Moving 'then to another 
'subject, it would appear to 
me a material conflict be- 


tween your testimony and 
the statements of Mr. Fen- 
stenvald, given publicly after 
our hearings on yesterday, 
may produce for this com- 
mittee a similar dilemma. 
Would you now tell us what 
method you could suggest to 
bring the testimony of other 
witnesses to bear or other 
circumstantial evidence or 
any evidence, to try to find 
who is telling the truth in 
that respect? 

A. Polygraph. 

Q. Did the U. S. Attorney’s 
office, did the Justice De- 
partment or anyone else con- 
tact you to try to induce or 


v.vu uiseuss tne matter 
of your client pleading 
guilty? A. Yes, sir. As re- 
flected in my statement, 
there were two times. 


. Q- Were there any sugges- 
tions of excutive clemency? 

A. No, sir. The only other, 
and I do not want to charac- 36 


terize it as an offer — it was 
not an offer. But as a result 
of a meeting in chambers 
with Chief Judge Sirica dur- 
ing the trial. I came out and 
advised my client that it was 
not too late to go before the 
grand jury. 

Q. Mr. Alch, you have pre- 
viously stated that the way 
you practice law, the decision 
whether to plead innocent or 
guilty is too important for 
you to decide; it must be left 
to your client. 1 admire your 
rectitude in that respect, but 
I doubt your judgment. And 
I really wonder — and I put 
this to you in a very blunt 
and in a very, very cruel way 
— I really wonder if there is 
not a balancing judgment to 
be made in the minds of tha 
expert retained as counsel to 
advise him on the trial of his 
rights, on the one hand the 
likelihood of prosecution and 
conviction, and on the other 
hand, advantages of pleading 
guilty on one or four counts 
of the indictment. 

A. Senator, I was not 
moot on that point at all. My 
discussion — in my discussions 
with Mr. McCord, as we were 
talking about the defense 
-which we ultimately used, I 
•pointed out to him that, No. 

I, it was the only possible le- 
gally recognizable defense £ 
could think of; and also told 
him that in my opinion, the 
chances of success were less 
than 50-50. 

Q. All right. At that point, 
what was Mr. McCord’s re- 
ply? A. I want to go to trial 
on that defense. 

A. Now, you are a lawyer, 
you are a member of the bar 
of the District of Columbia? 

A. No, sir. . 

Q. Of the state of Massa- 
chusetts? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you understand your 
obligations as an officer of 
the court? A. .Of course. 

Q. Did you have the Im- 
pression that your client was 
trying to manufacture and 
contrive a method by which 
the Government would be re- 
quired to dismiss this case, 
notwithstanding his guilt or 
innocence? A. No, sir. I did 
not take this to be a frivo^ 
lous attempt or action on his 
part. When he told me that 
these calls were relative to 
. the case, at my client’s In- 
struction, I presented the mo- 
tion. 

Q. I have here a letter 
styled _ “Dear Gerald." The 
letter is signed "Jim" in pen. v 
“This case of Russo and 
Ellsbcrg v. Byrne was filed 
.about an hour before I picked 
it up at the Supreme Court 
today. It appeared directly 
on target for us so made a 
copy. 

“Petitioners are making a 
pitch of course for Govern- 
ment dismissal of the case, 
rather than disclose the 
Chilean Embassy foreign 
wiretap, in which Boudin’s 
conversations we re recorded. 

“Petitioner’s reasons for 
granting the writ are directly 
relevant to our situation in 
that they are arguing that: 

“L On constitutional 
grounds, the determination of 
the relevance of wiretapped 
conversations be made in ad- 
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versaiy proceedings, rather 
than in camera. 

“2. The refusal of the lower 
court to compel discovery 
and to conduct an adversary 
hearing is in conflict with the 
provisions of the two wire- 
tapping statutes— the Omni- 
bus Crime Control and Safe 
Streets Act of 1968 and the 
Org. Crime Control Act of 
1970. 

"3. Wiretaps for foreign 
intelligence purposes — and 
their constitutionality with- 
out a court order — are at is- 
sue and their legality needs 
to be determined by the Su- 
preme Court in its October 
session, in order to set this 
case to rest one way or an- 
other. 

, “Though Justice Douglas is 
in the minority, his com- 
ments set forth in the appen- 
dix are a pretty fair sum- 
mary of the thinking of the 
Court as expressed in its two 
recent decisions (June 19 and 
June 26 of this year) on the' 
wiretapping issue. 

“In any case, I would bet” 
my last dollar that the 
Supreme Court will rule that 
A) the determination of the 
relevance of wiretapped con- 
versations be made in adver- 
sary proceedings, rather than ’ 
in camera, and the identity 
of the person or organization -1 
on whose phone the tap was 
made be made known to the 
defense and B) the refusal 
of the lower court in the 1 
Ellsberg case to compel dis- 
covery and to conduct an ad- 
versary hearing is in conflict 
with the two wiretapping . 
statutes cited above. 

“In my own case there; 
are three possibilities rele-' 
i vant to the above: 

“I. In the spring of this 
year, telephone calls were 
made from my office phone 
from a young Chilean em- 
ploye of mile, to the Chilean 
military attache’s residence 
in D. C.; and calls were re- . 
ceived from Chile (from mem- ‘ 
bers of his family), to him 
at my office phone at night. 
As an employe of mine, he 
would appear to stand in 
somewhat the same situation 
as the petitioner’s consult-” 
ants' in the Ellsberg case 
(page 3 jurisdiction), if those 
calls were tapped on national 
security grounds by the 
Government. 

"2. If taps were placed on, 
my home and/or office 
phones by the Government on 
the authority of the Attorney 
General, without court order,' 
during the first week after 
my arrest on June 17. they 
would be illegal according to. 
the Supreme Court decision 
of June 26 in the case of U.S. 
v. U.S. District Court of East- 
ern Michigan. There is a fair 
chance that there were such 
taps during that period on 
my phone because at that 
time, the stories in the press,, 
and the 'bond hearings, were 
full of innuendo that the 
Watergate operation may 
have been a Latin-American 
or anti-Castro operation out 
of some type, a tap on domes- 
tic security grounds on the 
Attorney General’s authoriza- 
tion only (now illegal) vApipr 
be a fair likelihood. 


“3. Any calls by me, sub- 
sequent to June 17, to any 
organization on whom there' 
was a national security wire- 
tap. could, on motion, have- 
to be disclosed to the defense 
if awy of the three arguments , 
set forth in the Ellsberg writ, ” 
under reasons for granting 
the writ, prove successful be- 
fore the .Supreme Court. If ' 
not disclosed, then prosecu- 
tion would have to be dropped. 
Held Relative to Case 

“The two slip opinions in 
the Celbard case (June 19) 
and the U.S. v. U.S. District 
Court of Eastern Michigan 
(June 26) were mailed to you 
about three weeks ago. I’ll ' 
be copying the rest of the! 
appendix to the Ellsberg writ 
to cert, tomorrow and mail 
to you. Hope you find some 
encouragement in this.” 

There are two things about 
that, Mr. Alch, if I may. It 
is an extraordinarily thorough 
legal document.. Would you- 
admit that? ’ *• 

A. If it came from a lay-, 
man, yes, sir. 

Q. Did you then or do you 1 
now think of that as an 
effort to contrive a defense? 
A. No, sir. Because I askedi 
him if - these calls were rcla-, 
stive to the case. He told me 
that they were. - • 

SENATOR TALMADGE. 
Mr. Chairman, it is perfectly 
.obvious, of course, to 
all members of the commit- 
tee that the testimony of Mr. 
Alch varies significantly from 
-that of Mr. McCord in any 
number of instances. I want 
all witnesses to be put on no-; 
■tice that at an appropriate 
time, wherever 'there' is any 
evidence of perjury, I expect 
to ask the staff of this com-, 
mittee to submit a transcript; 
of that possible perjury to' 
-the appropriate prosecuting 
attorney for action as the sit- 
uation may arise. 

Now, did Mr. McCord ever 
tell you at any time that he. 
thought he was acting legal-, 
ly -in this matter because of 
the involvement of Mr. 
Mitchell or Mr. Dean? ' . 

A. No,, sir. ... '- 

■ Q.,In a statement that you 
gave to the members of the 
staff of our committee 
on May 22, 1973, in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Sam Dash, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Silverstein, 
Mr. Sure, Mr. Hamilton Mr.- 
Edmiston’, I read the follow-' 
ing: “As the trial progressed' 
a decision began to loom as 
to whether McCord would 
take the stand. I asked him' 
what he could testify to. At 
that point he said that the 
Watergate operation had 
been approved by John 
■ Mitchell. I asked him how he 
knew this and he said Liddy 
told him.” 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How do you explain 
that discrepancy in your evi- 
dence? 

A. I respectfully submit it 
is not a discrepancy. . When 
'he told me that, he did not 
tell me that in any way im- 
plying that that justified the 
operation and made it legal. 
He never told me that, be- 


that it was legal. He merely- 
told me that that is what- 
Liddy told ihim. At no time 
when he told me that was it 
in the context of his saying 
to me “and, therefore, I think 
it is legal.” , 

Q. As a good lawyer did- 
you not pursue that question 
at that time, as to whether or 
not Mr. Mitchell was in- 
volved? And if it had been 
approved by him it would 
have been legal, 'would it 
not? v 

A. Because — I do not 
know. Because from the very, 
beginning 1 had specifically 
asked Mr. McCord in discuss- 
1 ing the defense we ultimately 
arrived upon, whether or not 
he had acknowledged the 
facts that he knew he was 
.breaking the law when he 
did. He said he did under- 
stand he was breaking the 
law. 

Q. Now, does the Attorney- 
General have authority to' 
authorize wiretaps? A. I be- 
• lieve he does through ap-' 
propriate - court order. 

- Q. Does he have to have a ' 
' court order? A. I believe he 
does. 

Q. I do not believe it re- 
quired one at, that time. I 
think if the Attorney General 
had authorized the wiretap 
and had directed Mr. McCord 
to carry it out, I think it 
actually would have been ■ 
legal. I think the authority' 
for authorizing the wiretap 
also carries with it the. 
authority of breaking and' 
entering. You did not further 
investigate that point that 
Mr. McCord suggested to you 
: at that time, did you? 

'A. No, sir, because, as I 
- say, when he did give me 
that information, it was not, 
in the context of his saying 
'•what I did was legal. 

v AFTERNOON 
SESSION 
Bernard L. Barker 

MR. HAMILTON. Mr. Bar- 
,ker, who recruited you for 
-these activities? 

.MR. BARKER. E. Howard 
.Hunt. 

• Q. And was Mr.' Hunt your 
■supervisor in the Watergate 
‘operations? A. That is correct. 

Q. And had Mr. Hunt also 
.been your commanding officer 

• in the Bay of Pigs operation? 
.A. I was Mr. Hunt's princi- 
pal assistant in the Bay of 
Pigs operation. ■ . 

Q. Mr. Barker, what was 
your motivation for participa- 
ting in these operations. 

A. The original operation 
was the Ellsberg operation.- 
It was explained to me that 
this was a mattter of na- 
tional security. At no time 
was I told any different from 
the original motivation for 
which I had been recruited.' 

Q. Mr. Barker, is it cor- 
rect that part of your moti- 
vation for participating in 
these operations was to gain 
later assistance from Mr. 
Hunt and others in high 
places for a Cuban libera- 
tion operation! Is that cor- 
rect! A. Our team, which was 
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Mr. Gonzalez — to us, this 
was our prime motivation. 

Q. What sort of documents . 
were you primarily -looking ■ 
for in the Democratic head- 
quarters! A. I was looking . 
for documents that would in- 
volve contributions to a na- 
tional and foreign agent — - . 
The Democratic campaign, •(< 
especially to Senator McGov- 
ern, and possibly . also . to 
Senator Kennedy. «, 

Q. From any particular 1 , 
foreign governments. The 
Foreign government that ex- 
isted on the island of Cuba.:> 

1 Q. Were- any documents of 
this particular type found 
during the first entry into , 
the WatergatelA. No, sir. 

Q. Mr. Barker, were any 
offers of executive clemency 
transmitted to you or threats 
communicated to you in order 
to Snduce you to remrfn 
slilent? A. No. 

Q. Would you tell this com- 
mittee why you chose to 
plead guilty? A. I was guilty. : 

I was caught inside the na- 1 
tional Democratic headquar- 
ters at 2:30 in the morning. 
National Security Matter- 

MR. THOMPSON.' Was it 
your opinion at that time 1 
that it was a C.I.A. opera- 
tion? A. The only opinion 
that I can intelligently make 
is that it was a result of 
the operation in which I was 
involved. It was explained 
at that particular time and; 
place that national security' 
was above F.B.I. and C.I.A. 

However, there was a 
doubt in my mind at that 
time to the effect of what 
did it mean, what did na- 
tional security mean as abovi 
F.B.I. or C.I.A.? and that 
question has still nt been 
solved in my mind. 

Q. Let me ask you this: 
Do you recall a trip you 
took in a taxi to Mr. Bitt- 
man’s office after a day of 
trial with Mr. McCord and 
Mr. Alch and Mr. Shank- 
man? What is your recollec- 
tion of that? A. I went there 
to meet Mr. Rothblatt. And 
to the best of my recollec- 
tion, othing was discussed, 
nothing was told to me about 
the meetings that the attor- 
neys had that I can remem- 
’ber at this time. 

Q. Mr. McCord testified 
Tuesday morning to this ef- , 
feet in response to the fol- 
lowing questions from Sen-, 
ator Talmadgc: “Did Mr. Bark- 
er or other Cuban-Arhcricans, 
come to you. during the trial.’, 
and tell you they had been. 
Offered executive clemency 
by Mr. Hunt.” Mr. McCord 
says, “Yes. sir.” Js that true 
A. I do not know whether 
he .was saying the truth or 
riot, but .I was never offered 
-.clemency by anyone. 

'Q. Mr. Hunt told you [the" 
.evidence was overwhelm- 
ing]? A. Mr. Hunt told me 
that he had been advised by 
his attorney that the evU: 
dence against us was over- 
whelming.- Mr. Hunt had not 1 
been caught - inside of the 
Watergate, I had. 1 consid- ' 
ered him a very' intelligent — 
OWQ0 t d , l-fr l — capable man, 
and if Mr. Hunt at the lime 
was going to plead guilty 


and I was caught inside, T. 
think it would be ridiculous 
and it has been proven for 
me to plead anything but 
guilty. 

> • His Own Decision 

SENATOR EVIN. If Mr. 

E. Howard Hunt had pres- ' 
•sured you into pleading 
'guilty, you could not tell us 
that under your code of 
;ethics? A. I do not think that' 

, this applies to anything like, 
•that for this nature. It was : 
i-my decision. \ 

Q. He told you that he was • 
going to plead guilty and the 
evidence against you was 
(Overwhelming? A. That is 
.true. . 

Q. And .then you decided 
'to plead guilty? A. Yes, but; 
this is not pressure. This is 
-my decision, not his decision... 
,/ SENATOR BAKER. You’ 
have a real estate business ' 
in Miami. You were previously 
involved in the Bay of Pigs 
operations for the C.I.A. You. 
are a veteran of the U, S. ,'i 
,Army in World War II where . 
you were a captain in the Arm' 
Air. Corps. You were a Ger- 
(man prisoner of war for 17' 
months. 

Mr. Baker, what on earth 
iwould motivate you at your 
station in life, at your age ' 
and with 1 that background, to ■ 
do something that surely you 
knew to be illegal? 

A. Senator, E. Howard Hun 
under the name of Eduardo, , 
represents to the Cuban people 
.their liberation. I cannot deny 1 
my services in the way that 
it was proposed to me on a. ,/ 
matter, of national security, 
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knowing that with my.trainin 
I had personnel available for 
this type of operation. I could 
not deny this request at the 
time. 

Q. Why were you con- 
cerned with infiltration of a 
group which was demonstrati 
either against the war or in 
presence of the last rites for 
J. Edgar Hoover? Why did yo 
do that? A. I was following 
Mr. Hunt’s instructions. 

Q. What was your motiva-. 
tion? What persuaded you to 
enter the Watergate com-- 
plex? A. Our mission at those 
times were only to obtain 
and to try to locate docu- 
ments that would, prove that 
i the Democratic party and . 
j- Senator McGovern were re-’ 
xeiving contributions nation-- 
Sally and — national and for- 
■ ighn contributions from or- 
ganizations that were leftist' 
t organizations and inclined to, 
i violence in the United States, 
and also from the Castro 
government. - v 

Q. Did you ever find any , 
such documentation? A. No, ’ 
we did not find these docu- 
. ments. No, sir. 

! Senator Talmadge. Hovv ! 
did you get involved in the 
Bay of Pigs operation? A. The- 
same way I got involved in 
;the Ellsberg one. I considered 
it my duty to help my country. 

Q. Mr. Hunt recruited you?. 
A That is in Cuba. No. In - 
Cuba. 

<■ Q. Who? A. At the American 
‘Embassy. • 

Q. Who did you think your ' 
.backers were? A. Sir, I was , 
not there to think. I was -, 
Lthere to follow orders, not to.' 


.think. 

; Q. Didn’t you wonder who . 
.was giving you the orders? , 
A. No'. I had absolute confi- 
■ dence in, as I do now, the ' 
people I was dealing with, sir. 

Q. Who did you think you . 
•were working for? A. I was 
' working for .Mr. Hunt and 
.‘those things that Mr. Hunt 
represents. 

, Q. What did he represent? 

Y A. Eduardo represents the 
liberation of Cuba, the anti- 
communist symbol. It repre- 
sents the Government of the 
'United States j in one form, 
in its covert form. 

Q. How did you think you 
could liberate Cuba by par- 
ticipating in a burglary in 
Washington, D.C.? 

A. If we helped. Mr. Hunt 
and this Government in mat- 
ters which I will further add 
I believe in, it would estab- 
lish a situation in which, be- 
sides the right that the Cub- 
an people haveto be free and 
independent, it would estab- 
lish us as Having aided this 
Government in this mission. 

I view that in the same way 
where hundreds of Cubans 
have been helping in Africa, 
in Vietnam, and. in other 
areas of the world, where the 
people in -my particular as- 
sociation are extremely 
grateful to those sectors of . 
this country who favor our 
'liberation. Mr. Hunt repre- 
sented this to the greatest 
degree. 

SENATOR CURNEY. About 
the [Ellsberg] mission, be as 
brief as possible because I 
want to get- to the Watergate. 

A. Mr. Hunt gave me the 
address of the place where 


we were to make the entry. ' 
Then the general plan was 1 
given to us. We- proceeded 
to the area, and eventually 
made the entry. I personally 
■ searched for those documents. 

Search Is Described 
Q. What documents? A. A 
file of Daniel Ellsberg at his 
psychiatrists office. This file 
was not there. I would 
searched file from file cabi- 
net. I searched his desk and 
the file cabinet. The men also- 
helped me in the search. The ] 
only thing that I found in 
connection with him was an 
address book which had his 
name. This we photographed, 
and we also photographed 
the file cabinet to prove that 
we — we had forced them 
open, and then we left. 

SENATOR NOUYE. You are 
a wise man. You know that 
if Mr. Hunt did in fact tel! 
you to keep silent, he would 
belguilty of the crime of ob- 
structing justice? A. Pardon 
me if I smile, Senator. If I 
was a wise man, 1 would not 
probably be sitting right here. 

SENATOR WICKER, Now. ' 
Mr. Barker, it is 1973. Do 
you still feci that national se- 
curity- is a proper justifica- 
tion for Watergate? A. 1 feel 
it was a proper justification 
for Ellsberg and. although not 
'in the same degree. I feel it 
was a justification for Water- 
gate. But, quite frankly, I am 
just a human being. I get 
confused about all these 
things. Sometimes I do not 
know thcanswers to these 
questions. I do not pretend 
to have ail the answers, sir. 
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Cushman Says Hunt ‘Violated Trust’ 


Special to The New York Times 

LOS ANGELES, May 29 — 
Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr., 
former deputy director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence, told a Los An- 
geles grand jury today that E. 
Howard Hunt Jr. had "violated” 
his "trust’’ by involving the 
C.I.A. in the burglary of the 
office of Dr. Daniel Ellsberg’s 
psychiatrist. 

General Cushman, now com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, 
jwas the opening witness before 
the grand jury, which is in- 
uvestigating the break-in of Dr. 
Lewis Fielding's office on Sept. 
3, 1971. Hunt has admitted 
having a role in the burglary 
while acting as a White House 
consultant. 

' At a news conference after 
his testimony today, General 
Cushman said John D. Ehrlich- 
man, then President Nixon’s 
chief domestic adviser, had 
called him in July, 1971, and 
asked him to aid Hunt. 

Hunt, General Cushman said, 
a C.I.A. employe for 20 years, 
told him that he had a “very 


sensitive interview” to conduct, 
. and needed such things as false 
identification papers and a wig. 
General Cushman said he had 
agreed to the requests, but sub- 
sequently became suspicious 
when Hunt began asking for 
further help including an of- 
fice and a secretary. 

General Cushman said he had 
then called Mr. Ehrlichman and 
told him that the agency could 
no longer aid Hunt, and that 
he considered the former agent 
to have “questionable” judg- 
ment. Several days later the 
break-in occurred at Dr. Ells- 
berg’s psychiatrist’s in Bever- 
ley Hills. 

Asked how he felt after 
learning about the burglary. 
General Cushman said, “I cer- 
tainly think I was put upon” 
by Hunt. Asked if lie felt the 
same way about ' Mr. 'Ehrlich- 
man, the general declined to 
comment, saying he did not 
know how much Mr. Ehrlich- 
man knew about Hunt’s 
activities. 

When reporters asked Gen- 


eral Cushman’s reaction to the 
fact that Hunt had continued 
to work for the White House 
after Mr. Ehrlichman had been 
told that Hunt had question- 
able judgment, the genera! 
said: "I wish they had taken 
my advice.” 

In June, 1972, Hunt was in- 
volved in the Watergate 
break-in, for which hei was 
subsequently convicted. ‘ 

The grand jury investigation 
here will focus on Mr. Ehrlich- 
man and his former deputy, 
Egil Krogh Jr. Mr. Ehrlidhman 
had over-all supervision of a 
group called the "plumbers," 
including Hunt, who were 
charged with plugging security 
leaks. Mr. Krogh was in direct 
command of the group and has 
reportedly approved the 
break-in of the office' of Dr. 
Ellsberg’s psychiatrist. 

The New York Times reporte 
on Sunday that Federal investi- 
gators in Washington consid- 


ered the break-in here, and 
subsequent attempts to cover it 
up, as central to their case 
against Mr. Ehrlichman and 
H. R. Haideman, President 
Nixon’s former chief of staff. 

Aides to District Attorney 
Joseph P. Busch of Los Angeles 
County do not believe that the 
two investigations will conflict, 
One source said today that the 
Federal injury would probably 
focus on such crims as obstruc- 
tion of justice, while the local 
investigation would confine it-| 
self to the break-in, and thosej 
who might have planned it. j 

General Cushman tstified to-' 
day because he will be unavail- 
able when the grand jury hears 
the rest of the case beginning 
on June 5. Hunt and his ac- 
complics in the burglariy have 
been granted immunity to test- 
ify here. Mr. Ehriclman, Mr. 
Krogh, and a former White 
House counsel, Charles Col-son, 
are other prospective witnesses. 
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By Marilyn Berger 
Washlnsion Post But! Writer 

, ’The techniques of Watergate— bur- 
glaijy, electronic surveillance, laun- 
dered money, ‘‘plausible . dcnial"- 
have had a long history in^he intelli-' 
> gcnce craft. 

■ They are the so-called “dirty tricks” 
that for years have been the province 
of the Central Intelligence Agency and 
its foreign counterparts, tricks refined 
through nearly 30 years of a “cold 
war.” In the United States, a myste- 
rious group known as the Forty Com- 
, m il tee has the last word, or some- 
times the next-to-last word, about giv- 
ing the green light to any specific 
operations. 

Its role is clearly defined: to con- 
sider and approve covert activities in 
■foreign countries in a manner that 
.would be “disavowable” or “deniable” 
by flic United States — or at least by 
the President of the United States. 

Cuiiently its designated members 
are Henry A. Kissinger, the Presi- 
dent’s national security adviser who 
serves as chairman; Deputy "Secretary 
of Defense William P. Clements Jr.- 
Under Secretary of State for Political 
Affairs William J. Porter; acting Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence Agency 
William L. Colby, and the chairman of 

the Joint Chiefs of Staff, Adm. Thomas . 
H. Moorer. The head of the joint 
chiefs is an addition made during the. 
Nixon administration. The Attorney" 
'General was also added while John N. 
-Mitchell held the job. 

In the years of its existence under’ 
five Presidents, the committee, which 
has been known by a variety of names, 
dealt with such activities as the 1954- 
overthrow, of Guatemalan President 
Jaeobo Arbenz Guzman, the 1953 coup 
in Iran that overthrow Premier Mossa- 
' dogh, Ihe Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba 
in 19(11, the "laundered” funding of 
friendly political parties in Europe 
and Latin America, the U-2 
reconnaissanc.c-| flights over' 

China and the Soviet Union, 
and the mounting armies of ; 

Meo tribesmen and Thai 
“volunteers” in Laos. 

1 “The committee was the 
, President’s surrogate,” said 
■ orte official familiar with na- 
tional security operations. 

“The whole 'idea was to al- 
low the President ‘plausible 
denial’ . v: It protected the 
President.”. ‘The President 
never signed any papers so 
i‘He re was / never any evi- 
dence on the record that he 
either had knowledge of or 
approved any of the covert' 
operations undertaken, in- 
formed sources said. 

/■Witnesses from the vari- 
ous government a'gcncies 
were often brought , before 
.'the handful 1 of top officials 
ter- explain particular' opera- 
tions. Said one experienced 
official: “They were* like a 
bunch of schoolboys. They 


&F million out of the Forty 
Committee, for a Covert op- 
eration faster than I could 
get money for a typewriter 
Opt of the ordinary bureauc- 
racy.” 

• ^Another said' that the 
committee was /he most ef- 
ficient in town, 'There were 
, , ijo; “horse holders,” no' 
, ''colonels turning charts." 
decisions came quickly, he 
said* .... 

jVThe core group had , from 
the' beginning Been four of- 
ficials who dealt exclusively' 
with foreign affairs and who 
Were just under /the top— 
the national security ad- 
viser, the deputy secretary- 
Of defense, the under secre- 
tary for political affairs in' 
the State Department and 
•the director of Central In-'! 
tclligence. The head of the 
joint chiefs was specifically- 
excluded, according to one' 
informed source, .because 
political rather than mili- 
tary considerations were the- 
subject of the committee’s ) 
deliberations. 

The Attorney General was 
specifically excluded be- 
cause his concerns were sup- 
posed to be exclusively do- 
mestic. During the Kennedy 
administration Robert F. 
Kennedy is said by a num-' 
ber of sources, to have 
sought membership but was 
refused. 

For this reason the Hit-, 

. chell appointment to this and . 
other highly secret commit- 
tees, such as the verification 
panel for arms control, 
raised serious concerns in 
the intelligence community 
about the “mixing up” of do- 
mestic and foreign matters. 

■ Mitchell, in the view of 
those familiar with the oper- 
ation, was there because of 
his close relationship with 
the President. As the only 
Cabinet officer on the com- 
mittee, he became its rank- 
ing member although the- 
• national security adviser 
continued as chairman. 

■ To those who saw thei 
committee in operation, 
"Mitchell served as the 
President's eyes and ears.” 
When Richard Kleindienst 
succeeded Mitchell at the 
Justice Department, he did 
not move into the slot cre- 
ated for the Attorney Gen- 
eral on the Forty Commit- 
tee. 

In the words of Thomas L. 
Hughes, former director of 
intelligence and research at 
the State Department, “the 
Mitchell appointment was 
an early and symbolic act, 
cither of carelessness or' 
purposefulness, which inevi- 
tably invited confusion and 
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the office of Attorney Gen- 
eral.” 

Hughes said the commit- 
tee “was originally, set up. 
'carefully and exclusively as 
a small and responsible 
group limited to those peo- 
• pie at the highest levels be- 
low the President whose of- 
ficial responsibilities were 
clearly in the foreign affairs 
area, to consider and pro- 
pose foreign operations.” 

, In the view of one source 
.familiar with national secu- 
rity operations, clandestine 
, matters— which were sup-- 
posed to be examined from 
the long-range foreign pol- 
icy point of view and from 
the national security point 
.of view — imperceptibly be- 
came a question of whether- 
they would get this adminis- 
tration into trouble. The 
question ■ became to be' 
whether immediate domes- 
tic implications would be 
too great. . 

Throughout its history, by. 
whatever designation it had, 
■the Forty Committee was to 
fulfill one . overriding 
function: to assert political 
control of covert, operations. 
The committee was to con- 
sider the wisdom of any pro- 
posed activity, its chances of 
success, whether it would 
'accomplish the purposes de- 
sired and whether it was 
“moral,” “proper" and in the 
•interests of the United 
States. In the words of one 
person familiar with its 
operations: “This was an 
arm for the furtherance of 
American foreign relations.” ) 

’ But the existence of Ihe* 

. committee itself was a sub- 
ject of ‘plausible denial.’ In 
its first incarnation it was 
known as the 10/2 or 10/5 
Committee, named after the 
documents . creating it. Un- 
der President Eisenhower 
.the name changed to- the 54/ : 

12 Group, again named after 
the secret order establishing 
its role — “54” referring to 
the year ofthe order. It was 
also known at that time as 
the "Special Group." When 
someone inadvertently ac- 
knowledged the existence of 
the group, it was renamed 
the 303 Committee. 

. Thus if someone asked 
whether there was such a 
thing as the 54/12 Commit-, 

, tee the answer could he, in 
truth, no. For by that time it 
was the 303 Committee, now 
named for the room jn 
which it met. 

■ The most recent christen- 
ing — the Forty Committee 
— is derived from a national 
security decision memoran- 
dum redefining its duties, 
according to Morton H. 



Stone of the Federation ofi 
American Scientists. , 

During the Kennedy ad- 
ministration, covert opera- 
tions were also under the 
control of a parallel secret 
committee with far more 
limited responsibilities. This 
was the counterinsurgency 
committee, ; 

Sources familiar with na- 
tional security operations at 
the time recall that the 
President’s brother, Robert, 
then Attorney General, was 
fascinated by the covert op- 
eration being run by the 
CIA. He fervently wished to 
get on the 303 Committee, 
forerunner of the Forty 
Committee. 

This was vetoed, appar- 
ently by Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, who was brought into; 
the While House after the.- 
Bay of Pigs fiasco. As a sub- 
stitute, Taylor agreed to 
place Robert Kennedy oh 
the counterinsurgency com- 
mittee. Once litis group 
gtarted operating, a certain 
number of cases that might 
have gone to the Forty Com- 
mittee (then the 303 
Committee) went to the 
counterinsurgency section. 

At least since the Ken- 
nedy administration, there 
has grown an active debate 
over the propriety of any 
such . covert operations 
perpetrated by an open soci- 
ety. The agruments in oppo- 
sition have grown stronger 
■ during the current pro- 
claimed era of negotiation 
and the warming of rela- 
tions among former Cold 
War rivals. • 

In the Truman and early 
Eisenhower years, when the. 
Forty Committee was known 
as the 10/2 or 10/5 Commit- 
tee, meetings were irregu- 
lar. Then, according to au- 
thoritative sources familiar' 
with the operations, Prcsi- 
dent Eisenhower decided 
that covert • - operations 
needed a closer look. 

He ordered oncc-a-wock 
meetings. There was no offi- 
cial chairman but Allen 
Dulles, then head of the 
CIA, pretty much controlled 
‘the sessions which met in 
the office of the under sec- 
retary of State. 

The meetings were said to 
be rather formal, with an 
agenda and well prepared 
staff papers. Few outsiders 
knew what it was doing, but 
occasionally witnesses were 
brought into present spe- 
cific projects. By most ac- 
counts, the committee itself 
was empowered to consider 
and approve operations. 
Only in eases of disagree- 
ment was a specific project 


accormnc to Morton h. , , ; 
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the National Security Coun- But a t Ml times the com-, 
cil Staff, and Jeremy J. mittcc operated under the 


Presidents overall policy 
determination. Authoritative. 

: sources say that it was 
chiefly when Dean Acheson 
was Secretary of State that 
specifics were brought to 
the Oval Office, because of 
Acheson’s frequent reserva- 
tions. 

“In its pristine days,” ac~, 
'.cording to one knowledgea- 
ble source, “the theory was 
that things were thrashed, 
out here so that all depart-' 
ments understood each’ 
other.” Often the - commit-, 
tee's report went to the Na- 
tional Security Council with 
'the President, ■ attending, 
.said this source. “It was, 
'here that one of the Cabinet: 
•members might register the . 
dissent of his agency if such* 
.dissent existed.” 

Fewer Meetings 

: 'i 

Because of the secrecy 
.surrounding the very exist- 
ence of the committee, it is . 
difficult to give an account- ’ 
ing of its more recent func-t 
.tions. From recent Senate 
testimony it is known that 
the subject of “participa- 
tion” in the 1070 Chile' 
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.. elections was one con-’ 

ative cern o£ the Forty Commit- 4 

was tee. That election brought 

leson Salvador Allende, a Marx-, 

that ist, to power in Santiago. ; 

t to s Informed sources say, 
se of however, that during the 

erva- .'Nixon administration there-. 

• 'were fewer and fewer for- 

” ac- ;mal meetings of the Forty*' 

dgea- ['Committee and more and > 

’was more “telephonic concur-' 

ished. rences” — involving quick; 

spart-' checks rather than intensive 

each’ discussions, 

nmit-. One possible reason for 
e Na- the slackening, number of 

with meetings could be that the 

iding, number of covert operations 

was, has diminished, but some 

ibinet: sources attribute it to a’ 

r the 'more ad hoc style and a . 

; such ‘ greater than ever dedication 
to secrecy. 

One source said there has* 

H ’not been a formal meeting' 
icrecy of the group for more than 

exist- a year — although it is always 

, it is possible that some who for-- 
:ount-' merly knew about the com- 

func-t mittee have been cut out as 

ienate the White House became 

i that more secretive. "There grew 

ticipa- up a narrow, incestuous se- 

Chile' cretive quality among the ' 

advisers to the President,” 
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t By Jules Witcover 
Washington Post Staff Writer 

It’s a good thing for con- 
victed conspirator Bernard 
L. Barker that his leader in 
the Watergate break-in. for- 
mer White House aide E. 
Howard Hunt, never told 
him to jump off the top of 
the Washington Monument. 

Because the chances are, 
judging from Barker’s testi-. 
mony yesterday at the Sen- 
ate’s Watergate hearings, 
that he would have done it 
— and saluted all the way 
down. 

' Asa good soldier with loy- 
alties both to the country of 
his birth, Cuba, and of his 
parents und his citizenship, 
the United States', the 56- 
.year-old Barker was then as . 
now ready to do his duty as 
■ his, old Bay of Pigs com- 
mander, Hunt, saw that duty 
and conveyed it to him. 

AVhen Hunt told him his 
duty was to burglarize the 
office of Pentagon papers de- 
fendant Daniel Ellsberg’s 
. psychiatrist because “it in- 
volved a traitor to this coun- , 
try who had given informa- 
tion to a foreign embassy’ 
... I proceeded on that as- 
sumption at that time," 
Barker told the senators. 

“Senator," he told on in- 
credulous Howard H. Baker 
Jr. of Tennessee “E. Howard 
.Hunt under the name of 
Eduardo [his code name in 
.the Bay of Pigs and Klls- 
berg-Watergate missions] 
.represents to the Cuban 
people their liberation, f 


said one source. “The old 
formality used to make this 
impossible.” 

, Domestic implications be- 
came an increasingly impor- 
tant consideration, accord- 
ing to one official who noted 
that the Forty Committee 
was only one of a number of 
similar groups with virtually 
the same membership. For 
example, this source noted,' 
the issue of arms to Israel 
might come to the Defense 
Programs Review Commit-, 
tee where domestic political 
implications in the Uiiitcd 
States might weigh in, the 
considerations. ;• . 

- One official who occasion- , 
ally had appeared before 
any White House commit- 
tees . which Mitchell at- 
tended spoke of the changed 
atmosphere during the Nixon 
administration. 

“I never felt comfortable, 
being there when Mitchell 
was there. I felt his presence 
caused the members to 
speak in a very guarded 
way, not saying what they 
really thought of foreign po- 
litical risks for fear they 
'would show themselves not, 
mindful enough of the im-.' 


pact on this administration.' 
He was the administration's* 
presence, not the U.S. gov- 
ernment ... 

“There was no real intel-, 
lectual discussion ... This 
•was a travesty of serious' 
governmental operations 
There was inadequafe staff' 
work, secretiveness, narrow- 
based decisions. There was 
always an intense effort to. 
make the President look 
good as the main considera- 
tion.” 

v By their very nature, co- 
vert operations, if success- 
ful, become known only af- 1 
'ter the fact if at. all. Some-> 
times it takes years, some-.’ 
times only months — as the" 
domestic covert operations’, 
known under the heading of ’ 
Watergate show. ’ . 

Thus what, if anything,, 
the Forty Committee or its. 
successor by another name-' 
may be considering now is. : 
known to only a few men, 
Of greater interest for the[ 
moment is whether there 
was a domestic equivalent 
of the Forty Committee 
dealing with covert opera- 
tions in this country, and if 
there was who was on it. 




cannot deny my services in 
the way that it was proposed 
to me on a matter of na- 
tional security.” 

The same motivation, with 
Hunt again as the inspira- 
tional' persuader; led Barker 
and the three Cuban-Ameri- 
cans he recruited to break 
into the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee and Mc- 
Govern campaign headquar- 
ters. 

"... Our missions at those 
times were only to obtain 
and try to locate documents 
that would prove that the 
Democratic Party and Sena-, 
tor McGovern were receiv- 
ing contributions , nation- 
ally,” he said, and national 
and foreign contributions 
from . . . leftist organiza- 
tions, and inclined to vio- 
lence in the United States, 
and also from the Castro 
government.” 

They never found any 
such documents, the bald- 
ing, nervous Barker, who 
gave his current address as 
Cell Block 4, .District of Co- 
lumbia jail, acknowledged. 

But it was not a mistake 
making the raid, he said, be- 
cause “we were assisting 
Mr. Hunt, who was a known 
factor in the time of the lib- 
eration of Cuba. We had 
hopes that Mr. Hunt’s posi- 
tion in the White House 
would be a decisive factor at 
a later date for obtaining 
help in the liberation of 
Cuba.” 

■ “How did you think you 
could liberate Cuba,” Sen. 
Herman Taimadge (D-Ga.) 



>we<oi ureter 


inquired, eyebrow raised, 
“by a burglary in Washing- 
ton, D.C.?” For a man 16 
years in the Senate, and 
from an old Southern politi- 
cal family, Talmadgc’s ques- 
tion revealed a remarkable 
insensitivity to mutual back- 
scratching. 

The way he looked at it, 
Barker said, the Watergate 
break-in really wasn’t all 
that different from the Bay 
of Pigs invasion for an un- 
dercover operative such as 
himself.' He expected, and 
got, the same considera- 
tions. 

“The moneys that were re- 
ceived for the attorneys* 
[$17,000 for bail bond, $18,- 
000 for lawyers’ fees], for 
expenses and the family sup- 
port was received in the 
same spirit and under the 
same conditions that would 
have been similar in a CIA 
operation," he said. 

“Comparatively, it is 
based on the following 
philosophy: .if you are 
caught by the enemy, every 
effort will bfc made to re- 
trieve you. all expenses will 
be taken care of. and your 
family will be provided for. 
This was true of the Bay of 
Pigs invasion . . . and we 
expected this. We were not 
surprised . . . that this situ- 
ation would come to pass." 

Barker said he didn't 

40 


know precisely who his ben- 
efactors were. Well. Tai- 
madge asked, who did he 
think they were? “I was not 
there to think,” Barker re- 
plied. 

It was only right, that 
Hunt, alter a long absence, 
should have re-entered 
Barker’s life on April 17, 
1971, “exactly 10 years after 
the Bay of Pigs.” Barker 
told the senators he found a 
note in hi? door in Miami 
telling him that “if you are 
the same Barker I once 
knew, contact me” at a cer- 
tain Miami Beach hotel. 

It turned out Hunt wanted 
Barker to attend a Bay of 
Pigs reunion — “incognito” — 
with him. They socialized 
occasionally after that, and 
Barker patiently and un- 
questioningly waited for his 
marching, or rather, his 
breakihg-nnd-entering or- 
ders from his old chief. 

“Wc kepi in contact after 
that without anything spe- 
cial brought up.” Barker 
said. “I quite frankly waited 
until Mr. Hunt would tell 
me if there was anything 
else [but their socializing] 
... I expected him in his 
good time to tell me.” 

Sure enough, Hunt even- 
tually recruited him for the 
Ellsbcrg break-in. asking 
only “would I be willing to 
help him in a matter of na- 
tional security," Barker said. 
With Barker. Hunt without 
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, doubt know the magic 
words. 

Actually, Barker told the 
Senate committee, Hunt 
didn’t tell him it was a file 
on Ellsberg of Pentagon pa- 
pers fame until 30 minutes 
before the burglary in Los 
Angeles. But that wasn’t un- 
usual either, he said, under 
the modus operandi of the 
covert world. 

"As a matter of discipline, 
of compartmentalization, 
and of habit,” he explained, 
"we do not discuss these op- 
erations with . anyone or 
even amongst each other. 
This was a rule between our 
.team and it is the type of 
training we have received.’’ 

For the next operation, 
the Watergate, Hunt told 

Barker to get ready for a 
'“double mission,” he said, 
.presumably also meaning 
the McGovern headquarters 
break-in, which never came 
■off. 

It would be inside an of- 
fice building, Barker said . 
Hunt t.old him. “Get your 
men in training going up 
and down stairs,” his chief 
advised. 

In the actual break-in, * 
Barker said, he didn’t favor 
proceeding once it was dis- 
covered that someone had 1 
removed the tape the bur-, 
glary team had placed on a 
door to facilitate quick es- 
cape. But orders were or- 
ders, so they went ahead — 
and got caught, r 
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By SEYMOUR M. HERSH 

Spfcni to Tht N>w York Tlmrs 

■ WASHINGTON, May 24— 
The -Central Intelligence Agency, 
reported in 1969 and 1970 that 
■it could find. 'ho' substantial 
evidence t6 support the Nixon 
Administration’s view that for- 
eign governments were supply- 
ing undercover agents and funds 
to radicals and Black Panther 
groups in the United States, 

■ White House and intelligence 
. sources said today. . 

1 The C.I.A.’s findings were 
rejected, the sources said, by 
high-level White House aides 
who arranged in late 1970 for 
35 agents from the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation to 
open overseas intelligence posts 
in 20 countries. The bureau's 
expansion is said . to have 
angered Richard Helms, then 
the C.I.A. director, and other 
agency officials. 

“We tried to show that the 
' radical movements were home- 
grown, indigenous responses to 
perceived grievances and prob- 
lems that had been growing 
for years,” one official who 
worked on the agency’s 
analyses recalled. “We said the! 
radicals were clean and that 
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'SOVIET READERS GET\ 
WATERGATEROUmUP 

; MOSCOW. May 17 (UPI) — 
-Soviet newspaper readers got 
-•their first full-scale view today 
‘of the Watergate Affair. 

■• The official Soviet press 
.Ibroke a thre-month silence with 
-a 500-word article in the cur- 
Lrcnt issue of Litcraturnaya 
_Gazcta, a weekly published by 
the Writers Union and directed 
at the intclligentia. 

The unsigned article, entitled 
“Watergate Affair: What’s Hap- 
pening?,” was carefully worded. 
It did not indicate that either 
President Nixon or the White 
House was involved in the 
case. 

■ The article recalled the basic 
facts of the Watergate burglary' 
and subsequent trials, and 1 
noted that government officials 
-had resigned as a result of the 
.continuing investigatio’n. It said 
•John N. Mitchell and Maurice 
H. Stans “turned out to be in- 
-volved” and it listed some of 
'the recent resignations in 
• Washington, including those of 
Herbert Klcindeinst, H. R. Hal-j 
rdeman. John C. Erlichman and 
FJolm W. Dean 3d. 


we couldn’t find anything. But 
all it turned out to be was 
another nail in Helms’s coffin.” 

Mr. Helms was relieved as’ 
' the agency’s director late last 
year. 

The C.I.A. said it would not 
comment on its 1969 and 1970 
reports. One former White 
House official who worked on 
security matters in 1970 
acknowledged that the agen- 
cy’s reports on student unrest 
had been available. But he 
"■added, “it as never our posi- 
tion that we had hard informa- 
tion” about the foreign link to 
domstic disturbances. 

The intelligence sources said 
that the first C.I.A. study was 
submitted to the office of 
Henry A. Kissinger, the Pres- 
ident’s national security advis- 
er, more than six months before 
Mr. Nixon decided to establish 
a special inter-agency commit- 
tee to prepare recommenda- 
tions for expanded domestic 
intelligence operations. 

The New York Times re- 
ported today that the com-, 
mittee’s report, approved by! 
Mr. Nixon and his top intel- 
ligence advisers in July, 1970, 
called for the F.B.I. to mount 
a massive counter-insurgency 
program, involving . spying, 
wiretapping and burglaries, 
against the Black Panthers, po- 
tential Arab saboteurs, radical 
students, and Soviet espionage 
agents. 

The program w&S_OQL_nu.ti 


Hoover, then director of the 
bureau, efused to act ithoutl 


written authorization from Mr. 
Nixon. 

Mr. Nixon, in discussing the 
proposal during his Watergate 
statement Tuesday, cited what 
he said was a wave of domestic 
bombings, campus disturbances 
and gun battles in early 1970 
and added: “Some of the dis- 
ruptive activities were receiv- 
ing foreign support;’’ He cited 
no evidence. 

, Fears Over ‘Kids’ Seen 

Elsewhere in his statement, 
Mr. Nixon characterized the 
1970 report as one of “three 
important national security op- 
erations” that had become in- 
volved in the Watergate scan- 
dal, The two other programs, 
he said, were the series of 
telephone wiretaps on news- 
men and White House aides 
instituted in 1969 and the es- 
tablishment of a special inves- 
tigation unit in 1971 in con- 
nection with the Pentagon 
papers leak. 

One intelligence off ic7ai said 
! that the White House had a 
i“preoccupation” with the ex- 
tent of foreign influence on do- 
mestic radicals . and' biacks. 
“Whenever , kids went abroad,”- 
ihe source said, “there were 
those in the White House who 
were convinced that they were 
meeting with Communists and 
coming back with dope.” 

The C.I.A. studied three dis- 
tinct areas in both 1969 and 
,1970, the source said. It ana- 
Jyzed student patterns through- 
|Out Europe, North Arica and 
Latin America to determine 
^vhehter there was any con- 
nection between activities there 
and the United States’ disturb- 
ances. No significant connection 
Iwas found, he said. j 

I Another main area of study 
I was jn the Mideast, where na- 
tions — especially Egypt — j 
Vere analyzed to determine' 
whether the Arab student popu- 
lation in the United States was 
ibeing drawn into radical activi- 
ties under the leadership of the 
Arab bloc. 

“For years there had been 
indications,” the source said, 
“that there were Arab students 
■in the United States who were 
^probably financed by ‘(Mideast] 
embassy money who were try- 
ing to draw support against Is- 
rael. To our knowledge there 
were no serious efforts beyond 
that. By that I mean there were; 
no illegal activities by those, 
students— no recruiting Ameri- 
can spies and no bomb-throw- 
ing" 

The third main study area 
concerned possible Algerian 
support for the Black Panthers, 
the source said. 

“That question was tracked 
back and forth 16 times over 
and over again.” he noted. 
“Every intelligence agency said 
we know it's an interesting 
hypotheses but, by and large, 


the judgment of the intelligence 
community in 1970 was that 
there was no significant Alger- 
ian support for the domestic’ 
operations of biacks." 

"History supports that judg- 
ment completely,” the official 
declared. He noted that the Al- 
gerian Government apparently 
ousted Eldridge Cleaver, the 
Black Panther leader, and his 
followers late last year. 

Both C.I.A. reports, which 
arc still calssified, the sources 
said, attempted to put the pro- 
test activities of blacks and 
students into a sociological con- 
text, the source said. “We 
thought that it was absolutely 
imperative that the causes of 
what was happening — the 
Vietnam war and racial injus* 
tice — had to be understood." 

A White House official who 
worked on the 1970 domestic 
intelligence report character- 
ized the agency studies as 
having "absolutely nothing to 
!do with student activities.” 

The official said that none 
of the participants in the 1970 
working group — including . the 
C.I.A., which was represented 
by Mr. Helms — “disagreed in 
any way with the threat as- 
sessement of that report." 

One high-level agency source 
said in response that Mr. 
Helms’s role during the White 
House discussions of domestic 
violence was to “calm them 
down, to keep things in per- 
spective but yet at the same 
time to go through the motions 
of cooperation. 

“So he made the effort,” the 
source continsued, “and two 
times those reports — each more 
than 200 pages long — went so 
far as to put in context the 
.political activities of both the 
blacks and radical students.” 

“The response of the White 
House," he added, “was to 
move F.B.I. agents into C.I.A. 
activities.” 

Other sources said that the 
agents had been dispatched 
:abroad after a White House 
meeting of Mr. Nixon, Mr. Kis- 
singer and Mr. Hoover. “Appar- 
ently, it was a hush-hush deal." 
one former White House of- 
ficial said. "My impression was 
that the President and Mr. Kis- 
singer had lost confidence in 
I the C.I.A. and wanted to have 
a double-check on what was 
going on abroad.” 

The F.B.I. now spends about 
$3-mil!ion a year to maintain 
about 40 agents and more than 
30 clerks in the overseas of- 
fices, one Justice Department 
source said. The offices are of- 
ficially described as intelli- 
gence liaison units. 

“It caused a tremendous 
furor in the agency,” one in- 
telligence official recalled. 
“Helms was furious." 
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Ex C.I.A. Head to Get Award 
LOS ANGELES, May 23 (UPI) 
— John A. McCone, Director of 
Central Intelligence from 1961 
to 1965, will be presented with 

ClA-RDP77-00434g)BiligK^-J( 

tians and Jews at a dinner here 
June 7, it was announced yes- 
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1RLICHMAN SAYS i Hunt Writes That He Urge* 


• By DAVID E. ROSENBAUM ; 

Spfd»! to The New York Time* ! 

. WASHINGTON, May 30 — i 
John D. Ehrlichman told a Sen- 
ate subcommittee today that 
President Nixon knew six days 
; after the Watergate break-in 
i that Federal agents were in- 
vestigating “Mexican aspects’* 
of the. case. 

Mr. Ehrlichman was Mr. 
Nixon's chief domestic adviser 
until he resigned April 30. He 
was one of the few men in the 
.White House to see the Presi- 
dent regularly. 

- Mr. Ehrlichman was the first 
of the President’s present or 
former top aides to testify 
before a Congressional commit-, 
■tee on the Watergate affair. 

The “Mexican aspects” of 
; which, Mr. Ehrlichman spoke 
involved the transfer of $89,000 
from the President's re-election 
committee through a bank in 
Mexico City into the hands of 
‘the Watergate burglars. 

National Security Cited 

Mr. Ehrlichman said that he 
did not know whether Mr. 
iNixon knew shortly after the 
.burglary at the Democratic 
headquarters that the break-in 
had been financed by money 
'from his re-election campaign. 

, In a statement to the Senate 
’Appropriations Subcommittee 
! on Intelligence Operations and 
lin comments to newsmen after- 
ward, Mr, Ehrlichman affirmed 
the President’s statement that 
any interference by the White 
House in the Watergate inves- 
tigation was a result of the 
President’s concern about en- 
dangering national security. 

; Mr. Ehrlichman told the Sen- 
ators that the President had 
been worried that the investi- 
gation of the Watergate break- 
in might expose covert intelli- 
gence operations in Mexico. 

A Meeting With Helms 
, Because of that concern, Mr. 
Ehrlichman said, the President 
ordered him and H. R. Haide- 
man, the White House chief of 
staff, to meet with the top offi- 
cials of the Central Intelligence 
Agency and to have them tell 
the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation to call off the investiga- 
tion in Mexico if C.I.A. opera- 
tions would be endangered. 

In his statement last week, 
,Mr. Nixon acknowledged hav- 
ing ordered Mr. Ehrlichman and 
Mr. Haldcman "to insure that 
the investigation of the break- 

not expose ... an unrelated 


* By Donald Lambro, , • 

United Prow Internatioiml 

Watergate conspirator E. 
Howard Hunt, a' former CIA 
•agent who helped plan the 

■ 1961 Bay of Pigs invasion of 
jCuba, says - he .recommended . 
-to: his superiors that' Fidel 
'Castro be assassinated as 
,part of the takeover plot. • 

j* The disclosure was made 
■in a forthcoming book by 
.Hunt in which he tells about 
his part and that of the Ken- 
. nedy administration in the' 
Invasion by several hundred 
; Cuban exiles who were 
trained, equipped' and di- ' 
erected by the United States 
to overthrow Castro’s Com- 
.munist regime. 

Hunt describes the extent 
.to which the Kennedy ad- 
‘ ministration was committed 
to the invasion .pan — which 

■ was born, in the final days of 
.the Eisenhower administra- 
tiori — and how air support 
considered vital to the mis- 
'sion was cancelled at the 
last minute by President 
John F. Kennedy. 

. A copy of the book’s gal- 
ley proofs was obtained by 
UPI. It is to be published in 
November by Arlington 
House of New Rochelle, N.Y. 

Hunt charges that Presi- 
dent Kennedy tried to 
“whitewash the New Fron- 
tier” after the fiasco by 
“heaping guilt on the CIA.”- 


Kennedy accepted the re- 
sponsibility for the invasion 
at the time but much of the 
blame for its initiative and 
execution was placed on the 
CIA by others. 

, Hunt believes that the as- 
’> sassination, which he -says 
was “a task for Cuban patri- 1 
:• ots, would leave Castro’s 

■ army leaderless ■ and con-' 
fused.” His written proposal 

• was to “assassinate Castro 
before or coincident with 
the invasion.” 

Richard Bissell, chief of 
the CIA’s clandestine serv- 
ices, said that the plan was 
’ being considered by "a spe- 
cial group” within the gov- 
ernment, Hunt writes. 

“So far as I have been 
able to determine no coher- 
ent plan was ever developed 
within CIA to assassinate 
Castro, though it was the 
heart’s desire of many exile 

■ groups,” he says. 

Hunt, maintains that top 
. military men and White '• 
'■House officials in the Ken- 
nedy administration ' were 
far more responsible for the 
, invasion plan than they ad- 
mitted at the time. "Assault 
planning was almost di- 
rectly in the hands of the 
Pentagon,” he says in the ' 
book, titled “Give Us This 
Day.” He also says he was 
told in mid-1960'.that then- 
Vice ' ■' President Richard 
Nixon was the. invasion’s 


“action officer” within the 
White House during the last 
days of the Eisenhower ad- 
, ministration. 

Hunt also says that Adlai 
E. Stevenson, then ambassa- 
dor to the United Nations, 

■ and who maintained he had' 
been kept in the dark about 
the invasion, had been' 
briefed “well prior to inva- ; 
sion date.” 

Hunt says an examination 
of U-2 spy plane photos 
showed the Cuban pilots 
“had claimed more destruc- 
tion than actually occurred”, 
during a raid by B-26 bom- 
bers and a “cleanup strike” 
was ordered just as CIA 
deputy director Charles Ca- 
bell entered the room. Ca- 
bell, who was acting direc- 
tor while the agency's chief, 
Allen Dulles, was on a 
speaking engagement, said 
. only one had been author-, 
ized and that he would 
check to sco whether, 
another would be permit- 
•’ ted. 

Hunt says he was told by. 
Bissell that at a hurriedly 
called meeting later that 
. day attended by President 
Kennedy, his Policy Plan- 
ning Council chairman Walt 
Rostow, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, Stevenson, and 
special assistant Arthur 
Schlesinger among others, 
Kennedy decided there was 
to be no second strike. 


'covert operation of the C.I.A.” 

Mr. Ehrlichman said today 
that on June 23, 1972, six days 
after the burglary, he and Mr. 
Haldeman met with Richard 
Helms, then director of Central 
Intelligence, and Lieut. Gen. 
Vernon Walters, Mr. Helm’s 
deputy, in Mr. Ehrlichman’s 
office. 

General Walters was directed 
to meet with L. Patrick Gray 3d, 
then acting director of the F.B.I., l 
to tell Mr. Gray of the Presi- 
dent’s concern, according to Mr. 
Ehrlichman’s statement. 

About 10 days later, Mr. Ehr- 
lichman said, General Walters 
^reported that there was no 
*C.I.A. operation in Mexico that 
would be imperiled by the F.B.I. 
investigation. But Mr. Ehrlich- 
man said that the President did 
not believe General Walters. 

“The President told me then 
that he still personally believed 
and feared that the F.B.I. in- 
vestigation might harm the 
agency,” Mr. Ehrlichman told 
the committee. Mr. Ehrlichman 
continued: 

“He said ho believed the 
C.I.A. would be making a mis- 
take if it pretended an investi- 
gation would not disclose some 
of its current operations. He 
said he hoped the genera! and 


other C.I.A. management were 
not covering up for their sub- 
ordinates. 

_ “The President said substan- 
tially: A man makes a grave 
mistake in covering up for sub- 
ordinates. That was President 
Truman’s error in the [Alger] 
Hiss case when he instructed 
the F.B.I. not to cooperate.” 

Mr. Nixon ordered Mr. Gray 
to conduct a “full investiga- 
tion,” Mr. Ehrlichman said. 

Mr. Ehrlichman met with the 
subcommittee for nearly three 
hours this morning, and Sena- 
tor John L. MFcClellan, Arkan- 
sas Democrat who is the panel’s 
chairman, said -that the former 
Presidential aide would be 
called back for more question- 
ing. Tomorrow, Mr. Haldeman| 
is to appear before the sub-' 
committee. 

Mr. McClellan said that fur- 
ther testimony from Mr. Ehr- 
jlichman was necessary because 
i “serious and conflicting allega- 
Itions have been received 
regarding attempts to involve 
the Central Intelligence Agency 
in the Watergate and Pentagon 
papers cases." I 

Mr. McClellan was referring 
to Mr. Ehriichman’s contention 
that he did not ask the agency 
to provide E. Howard Hunt Jr. 
with paraphernalia that Hunt 
allegedly used to break into 
the office of Dr. Daniel .Ells- 


berg's former psychiatrist in 
the summer of 1971. Hunt was 
subsequently one of those who 
pleaded guilty to the Water- 
gate conspiracy. 

Gen. Robert E. Cushman Jr., 
deputy director of the C.I.A. 
in 1971 and now commandant 
of the Marine Corps, submitted, 
an affidavit to a House sub- 
committee May 11 in which ho 
stated: 

“About 7 July 1971 Mr. John 
Ehrlichman of the White House 
called me and stated that How- 
ard Hunt was a bona fide em- 
ploye, a consultant on security 
matters and thatHunt would 
come to see me and request 
assistance which Mr. Ehrlich- 
man requested that I give.” 

General Cushman swore to a 
similar statement before Sena- 
tor McClellan’s subcommittee. 

But Mr. Ehrlichman said to- 
day that he did not have the 
“faintest recollection” of having 
made such a telephone call and 
that it was “extremely improb- 
able” that he had done so. 

Mr. Ehrlichman gave the 
Senate subcommittee memoran- 
dums from General Cushman 
written last January in which 
the generals said that he did 
not know who made the call 
to him. 

Mr. Ehrlichman said that he 
first found out about the bur- 
glary of Dr. Ellsberg's psychia- 
trist, Dr. Lewis Fielding of 
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Beverly Hills, Calif., "probably 
a week or more after the oc- 
curence.” 

But Mr. Ehrlichman said that 
he did not toil President Nixon 
about the matter and that the 
President had learned of it "rel- 
atively recently.” 

The break-in "was at that 
time oppressed with a very 
sensitive national security 
characteristic as far as were 
concerned and as well as the 
investigating authorities were 
concerned and continued to be 
oppressed with that character- 
istic until very recently,” Mr. 
Ehrlichman said in response to 
ja question from newsmen, 
i Mr. Ehrlichman appeared be- 
fore the Senators in a closed 
session, but his 19-page open- 
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ing statement to the committee 
was released. j 

The McClellan subcommittee 
is investigating whether any 
pressure was exerted on the 
C.I.A. to cover up the Water- 
gate case. 

In addition to Mr. Haldeman,' 
the McClellan panel plans to 
call Charles W. Colson and 
Egil Krogh Jr., both former 
White House assistants. 

Other ranking aides, such as 
John N. Mitchell, former At- 
torney General, Maurice . H. 
Stans, former Commerce Secre- 
tary, and John W. Dean 3d, for- 
mer Presidential counsel, are 
expected to testify in the’ next 
several weeks before the special 
Senate committee investigating 
the entire Watergate case. 


ere 




By William Grcidcr and William Chapman 

Washington Post Staff Writers 


.. Three weeks after the 
Watergate burglary, acting 
FBI Director L. Patrick 
Gray personally warned 
President Nixon that 
"people on your staff are 
trying to mortally wound 
you by using the CfA and 
■FBI.” 

• The former FBI director’s 
recollection of what he told 
the President was provided 
to a closed session yesterday 
of the Senate subcommittee 
on intelligence operations 
but the key language was 
made public afterwards by 
Sen. John L. McClellan, the 
chairman. 

"There was a slight 
pause,” Gray told the sena- 
tors. "The President said, 
‘Pat, you just continue to 
conduct your aggressive and 
thorough investigation.’ ” 
•The subcommittee, which 
Is exploring efforts by 
White House officials to im- 
plicate the CIA in Water- 
gate, found at least one im- 
portant conflict between the 
testimony of Gray and Lt. 
Gen. Vernon A. Walters, 
deputy CIA director, accord- 
ing to McClellan. 1 

>• Walters has testified pre- 
viously that, at the behest of 
President Nixon’s top aides, 
he visited Gray on June 23 
and told him that further in- 
vestigations of how GOP 
campaign money was routed 
through Mexico might jeop- 
ardize CIA covert operations. 
Walters said lie told Gray 


Gray, however, told Mc- 
Clellan’s subcommittee that 
on that first visit of June 23 
Walters did not mention, 
that he was sent by the- 
White House, according to; 
McClellan. That left Gray 1 
“confused” over whether, 
there was or was not a CIA' 
connection. 

On July 6. Gray met again 
.with Walters and was in- 
formed that there was defi- 
nitely no reason why the. 
: Watergate investigation' 
•would endanger any CIA op- 
eratives. They agreed they 
should alert the President, 
according to Gray. 

The FBI chief then placed 
a call to Clark MacGregor, 
the ' President’s campaign 
manager, at the Western 
White House. He recalls tell- 
ing MacGregor: 

A “Dick Wallers and I are 
uneasy and concerned be 
cause of the confusion and 
uncertainty in determining 
whether or not there is CIA 
interest in people the FBI 
wish to interview or there is 
not CIA interest in these 
people. 

"We both feel that if peo- 
ple on 1 the White House 
staff arc careless and indif- 
ferent in their use of both 
the FBI and CIA we have . 
the feeling that this can be: 
injurious to both of our. 
agencies and can be wound- 
ing to the President.” 

“I asked him if he would 
please inform the Presi- 


gan the conversation by con- 
gratulating him about his 
action preventing a recent 
skyjacking. Then Gray re- 
counts this conversation: 

“Mr. President, there is 
something I want to speak 
to you about. Dick Walters 
and I feel that people on 
your staff are trying to mor- 
tally wound you by using 
the CIA and FBI, and by 
confusing the question of 
CIA interest in or not in' 
people the FBI wishes to in-, 
terview. 

“I have just talked to 
Clark MacGregor and asked 
him to speak to you about 
this.” 

According to McClellan, 
Gray testified that after the 
President’s reassurances 
there was no further inter- 
ference from the White 
House on the CIA question. 
That version conforms with 
the President’s own ac- 
knowledgment of Gray’s 
early warning, issued Tues- 
day in Mr. Nixon’s lengthy 
statement on Watergate. 

McClellan character- 
ized Gray as suffering 
through two weeks of 
“confusion and uncertainty”, 
about how. to conduct the 
Watergate investigation un- 
til he talked with the Presi- 
dent. ; 

"Mr. Gray kept speaking 
about being confused," Mc- 
'Clellan said. “He said he 
couldn’t tell whether he was 
supposed to pursue the in- 
vestigation in those areas 
where the CIA had an inter- 
est. or whether the CIA even 
had an interest.” 

Meanwhile, another con- 
gressional committee was 
told by CIA officials that 
convicted Watergate con- 
spirator James W. McCord 
wrote six letters last year 
warning the agency someone 
was trying to involve it in 
the Watergate affair. • < 

• Rep. Lucien Nedzi (D- 
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jparchetti, Ex-C.I.A. Aide, 
i Denies McCord Testimony 

- WASHINGTON, May 23 (UPI) 
Victor Marchetti, a former 
deputy in the Central Jntelli- 
gcnce'Agency, said yesterday he 
had never been approached and 
asked to help blame the C.I.A 
■for Watergate. 

• James W. McCord Jr., a con- 
victed Watergate conspirator, 
•testified yesterday that .White 
House aides had approached him 
.with an offer, to attribute the 
bugging to the C.I.A. Mr. Mar- 
chetti was to be available, Mr. 
McCord said, to testify about 


Mich.), chairman of a 
House Armed Forces sub- 
committee, told reporters he 
was trying to find out why 
the existence of the letters 
was not made known to the . 
agency’s director, Janies R. 

, Schlesinger, until three days 
ago. The letters were writ*' 
ten between July and Janu- 
ary. 

Nedzi said some of his 
questions “were responded 
to with the familiar phrase 
‘I forgot.’ Other answers re- 
lated to the letters being 
turned over to someone else 
and forgotten about. Every- 
one denies that there was'a 
cover-up.” 

The. witnesses before Ncd- 
zi’s subcommittee were Wil- 
liam Broe, the inspector-gen- 
eral of CIA: Howard Os-' 
born, chief of security, and 
one of his assistants, Paul 
Gaynor. . . 

They told the subcommit- 
tee, Nedzi said, that the let- 
ters were signed only “Jim," 
but that there was no doubt i 
in their minds they came ’ 
from McCord. McCord was 
convicted in the Watergate 
conspiracy in January. 

Another member of the 
committee. Rep. William G. 
Bray (R-Ind.), said the let- 
ters did not say who Mc- 
Cord believed was trying to 
link the CIA to the Water- 
gate break-in. 

Nedzi said the letters sur- 
faced only two days ago in 
the course of an “intensive 
review” of the case under 
Schlesingcr’s supervision. 
"Suddenly a memory was 
jolted,” Nedzi said, and the 
letters were turned over by 
someone to Broe. 

One of the letters had 
been addressed to former 
Director Richard Helms, • 
Nedzi said, and the other 
five to other agency offi- 
cials. Helms ultimately read 
all the letters while he still 
was in the agency, . Nedzi 
said. 


how C.I.A. agents were’ trained 
to invoke the concept of "plausi- 
ble deniability.” 

“Even though I am a critic 
the agency, I would never in- 
volve myself in such a cover- 
up,” Mr. Marchetti said. "I never 
was approached and I would 
never stand by and see the 
agency take a bum charge by 
people guilty of greater evils.” 

He defined "plausible deni- 
ability” as the procedure that 
permits a Government agency 
to deny involvement in an oper- 
ation in which the participants 
may have been caught or the 
operation in some way exposed 
or compromised. 


Walters said he told Gray dent.” Gray added. “He said 
that top While House aides that he would handle it.” 

statement. him to makc ^he pr ^^}^j^yatm- g( g^ 08/07 

from the President who be- 
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Watergate and the Europeans 


•News 

Analysis 


By FLORA LEWIS 

Special to Th* New York Times 

' PARIS, May 20— The Water 
gate . affair has provoked many 
questions about how other 
world leaders plan to deal with 
President Nixon in a series of 
coming meetings. 

President Pompidou of 
France is to meet Mr. Nixon 
at the end of this month. And 
the Soviet Communist party 
leader, Leonid I. 
Brezhnev, will be 
calling at the 
White House in 
June. Top officials 
in Europe are well 
aware of Mr. Nixon’s domestic 
troubles, and it is natural that 
Americans are concerned that 
the situation may affect for- 
eign relations. But, in fact, 
every capital is the center of 
its own world. To each, for- 
eign affairs really amount to 
how other countries are going 
to respond to its problems, its 
hopes, its fears. 

A check of several European 
capitals has made clear that so 
far, at least, the Watergate af- 
fair has made little or no dif- 
ference in government plans 
for dealing with the United 
States, and with President Nix- 
on personally. 

A French official laughed at 
a report that Chancellor Willy 
Brandt of West Germany had 
mentioned “domestic difficul- 
ties” with sympathy to Presi- 
dent Nixon, and said that Pres- 
ident Pompidou would never 
he so awkward as even to re- 
fer to the scandal in conversa- 
tion with the American leader. 
Specific Interests Pursued 

; Protocol is the least of the 
matter, however. The key point) 
is that other countries have spe- 
cific interests to pursue with 
the United States. The most 
important ones are medium- 
end long-term interests fairly 
likely to outlast any adminis 
tration, and leaders are also 
well aware that they are deal- 
ing with the United States, not 
just its current President. 

Personalities do matter, of 
course, and unless they are bit- 
ter enemies, heads of govern- 
ment tend to form a kind of 
club with fraternal feelings of 
compassion when a member is 
undergoing a bit of nasty busi- 
ness in his own backyard. 

But governments do not judge 
their national interest on such 
Oases, and it is, essentially 
their view of national interests 
that engage government lead- 
ers when they meet. 

Thus, in France, preparation 
for the NLxon-Pompidou meet- 
ing is concentrated almost en- 


Dealing With U.S . 
Little Affected 


Leaders Plans for The Common Market’s plans 
: for "regional” policies, in 
j which Italy’s partners might be 
j expected to contribute substan- 
tially to Italy’s impoverished 
south, is a key factor in this. 

In all the c.nanceileries of 
Western Europe, in any case, 
there is a certain sophistica- 
tion about the fall of govern- 
ments. They operate on the 
parliamentary system, election 
dates are flexible and they as- 
sume that the bureaucracy will 


tirely on coming trade and 
money negotiations, which will 
not reach a real bargaining 
stage until next year and a 
time of decision perhaps for 
several years. 

Paris ts getting tough again 
about the United States, but it 
has nothing to do with Wash- 
ington’s domestic political dis- 
tress. It does have to do with 
President Nixon, because the 
French Government suspects 
that his policy in the economic 
negotiations is aimed at shor- 
ing up United States exports 
and the dollar at Western Eu- 
rope’s expense. 

French Policy Shifting 

There appears to be another! 

subtle evolution of French no!- 1 , ..... 

icy at present, .more strongly i ? 01 ; 11 , a vor ^ C l ,'* sl lc s bift of m 
Gaullisl than two or three ycar:il! clnn , P°wer from the Icgisln 
ago in terms of refusing con-j ure t( ?. t ‘ ie Presidency 13 two 
cessions to the United States, generations, might (Vite 
less so in terms of strengthen- casi Y ? cc ? reverse shift with 
ing the European Community. !°ut losing its ability to operate 


carry on and the system will! 
provide government whether or : 
not leaders have the power and 
will to lead. 

The Netherlands finally got 
a new government a few weeks 
ago after nine months without 
one. Asked how the country, 
had gotten along, a high Dutch 
official said comfortably, “Oh, 
this country is so well managed 
it doesn’t need to be governed.” 

’.The European feeling is that 
the United States, which has 


Tire proposal of a "new At- 
lantic charter” by Henry A. 
Kissinger, President Nixon’s 
adviser on national security, 
has provoked irritation, when 


out losin 

in the international arena. 

How Will Congress React? 

The .one question that docs 
bother other leaders about 
President Nixon’s position 


not downright derision; fromi how it wil! affcct his abiIity to 
France. The official view herc| fiet t be ] C gi s | a tion they want 
is that the United States has f rom Congress, 
been put down somewhat from Representatives from Cam- 
's brief tenure as lion-king of; bodia and South Vietnam do 
the world of nations as a re- worry whether the President’s 
suit of basic economic, techno- h oss of ■ aul h 0 rity in Congress 
logical and political develop- jwiJl diminish his ability to dc- 
ments ., liver the United States aid and 

In that view, this is all to support they want. Reports 
the good and Europo should ifrom Moscow indicate that Mr. 
take carp not to be maneu- Brezhnev is concerned about 
yered into a position of bolster- jcxlcnsion of most-favored-na- 
ing the United States back upi^jon tariff treatment to the So- 


on top. 

That is not the view in Lon- 
don, which still places much 
more value on Atlantic part- 
nership, nor in Bonn, which 
feels a need for good support 
from the United States as well 
as from Western Europe to 
counterbalance the tug of its 
new relationship with the So- 
viet Union. 


vict Union, which has been 
expected from Congress by this 
fall at the latest, 

Not only Soviet but other 
East European Communists 
have, apparently quite earnest- 
ly, expressed suspicion that the 
whole Watergate affair was 
really’a right-wing plot to sabo- 
tage Mr. Nixon’s policy of new 
agreements with the Soviet 


Italy has _ no outstandinglunion. 
problems with the United! That is an extreme example 
States, so Rome does not both- of the truism that in foreign 
er itself about the effective-laffairs leaders tend to look at 
ness of the Nixon Administra-lothers through their own prism 
tton as a result of the Water-iBut to a degree, the principle 
gate affair. But Rome also ap-jholds generally that it is not 
pears to be undergoing a policy|t.he man on the other side of 
evolution toward greater de-|the summit table or what his 
tachment from the United j compatriots think of him that 
States and more involvement matters to foreign negotiators; 
with the European idea, a con- it is, what he can and will de-j 
siderably diluted version of the liver when it comes time to 
French trend. Ideal. 


hh 
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